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THE 


FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


No. CCXLI. New SErRIEs.—JANUARY 1, 1887, 


THE PRESENT POSITION OF EUROPEAN POLITICS. 
Part ].—GeERMANY. 


Tue present position of the European world is one in which sheer 
force holds a larger place than it has held in modern times 
since the fall of Napoleon. The complications which have arisen 
out of the kidnapping of the Prince of Bulgaria and the mission 
of General Kaulbars, are only the most recent and obvious sign of 


the reign of force in European affairs, and the “ colonizing ” mania 


which has lately possessed several of the Great Powers is merely 
another indication of the same phenomenon. A few years ago there 
was perhaps the will to take and hold by force, but the intention 


was as completely wrapped up and concealed as now it is naked and 
undisguised; and as regards the extra-European affairs of the 
European Powers, the desire to grab the lands of the weaker 
races is also less enveloped now than it was earlier in the century in 
such specious forms of words as “ the blessings of civilisation.” It 
must be understood, then, that in the course of the present articles 
I shall not write so much of what I or others wish, or of what I or 
others may consider to be right or wrong, as of facts and ten- 
dencies—facts and tendencies which are not the less deplored 
because it would be wearisome to state that one deplores them in 
every line one writes. 

The predominance of Germany in Europe may be said to date 
really from 1866, and nominally from 1870. The present reign of 
force in Europe dates from the period of the Treaty of Berlin, or 
1878. Although the annexation of Alsace-Lorraine by Germany in 
1871 was perfectly defensible, looking to the circumstances of the war, 
and necessary according to the opinion of the Prussian staff, not the 
less it must be considered to have been the real cause of that pre- 
dominance of force-considerations which has been noted since 1878. 
The desire of France to profit by the first general war to recove~ 
her lost provinces, and the necessity as stated by Count Moltke for 

[This article, translated into French, will be published in the Januiry number 
La Nouvelle Revue.—Ep. F.R.] 
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2 THE PRESENT POSITION OF EUROPEAN POLITICS. 


Germany to stand in arms for fifty years to defend the provinces 
which it had taken so short a time to win, were the leading factors 
in creating that race in armaments which has successively drawn 
all the European Powers into a rivalry, in numbers of men, 
numbers of ships, and figures of military expenditure. The Treaty 
of Berlin in itself was, like all treaties at the end of a great war, 
in form an act of restitution as well as of peace; but the signature 
of the treaty was accompanied by a number of conversations among 
powerful people, by secret agreements, some of which have since 
been published, and some not; by the virtual annexation by one 
Great Power of a Turkish island which had not been conquered ; 
by the virtual annexation by another Great Power of two Turkish 
provinces which had not been conquered ; by a hint given to a third 
Great Power (France), that she should occupy another “province 
of that empire; by hints given to a fourth Great Power (Italy), 
that she should occupy either an island (British hint), or Tunis 
(German hint) ; and that which ought to have been the basis of a long- 
standing if not of a permanent peaceful settlement in Europe, became 
the opening of a period of despair to the disciples of Richard Cobden. 
There was nothing very new in these proceedings; what was new 
was that they were so little veiled or disguised. In 1866—for the 
policy of pourboire was known then, although the name had not, I 
think, been invented—lItaly asked at Paris whether she was to join 
Austria or Prussia in the war, as both of them had made to her the same 
promise, that Venice was to be the price of her alliance. Italy 
received, curiously enough, an answer from the Emperor that as he 
intended to take the Rhine when the combatants were exhausted, what 
mattered most to him was that the war should last, upon pretty equal 
terms, and that Italy was to take the Prussian, which he, like the 
great majority of observers, believed to be the weaker side. In 1870, 
also, Italy was in some doubt as to her course, which also had its price, 
and Austria acted, or rather abstained from acting, with much deli- 
berate violation of her word ; yet not even in 1866 or 1870 was there 
that public avowal of rapacity which in 1878 assembled Europe made 
eagerly, although in the name of peace. 

It is useless to comment at any length upon the most recent 
development of the reign of force in Europe, because it is fresh in 
the reader’s mind. The abduction of the Prince of Bulgaria, whether 
by the actual contrivance of Russian agents or only with a Russia 
ready to profit by the action of the Russian party, an autocracy 
helping to use the methods of the dynamo-revolutionists, reminds us 
of medizeval Italy rather than of what were until recently the methods 
of modern Europe. Russia indeed has never shown much respect for 
her stipulations, but the repeated violations of her engagements—her 
defence for which we shall be able to consider when we come to the 
present position of Russia—violations of engagements in Central 
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Asia and elsewhere, which themselves pale before her recent acts at 
Batoum, are, Central Asia, Batoum, and all of them, a trifle when 
compared with the audacity of her action against Prince Alexander 
and with the incidents of the Kaulbars mission. Napoleon the Great 
in his most ill-tempered moments appears to be the model that the 
Tsar has in view. The principles which he professes at home are 
those of the Holy Alliance; the principles which his friends profess 
in Bulgaria appear to be, when necessary, those of the dynamite 
section; and the latest of his actions reminds us of those which were 
ignored by the earlier but have been fully related by the Republican 
biographers of Napoleon. 

To turn to very different portions of the world which I couple 
with Bulgaria as instancing the reign of force in European affairs, 
namely, the distant spots where the Great Powers of Europe have 
been undisguisedly laying their hands upon the countries of various 
independent peoples, we shall see how those Powers, if any there were, 
who honestly did not desire to increase their territory and who did not 
believe that increase of territory was increase of strength, have been 
forced into following the example of others from the fact that violent 
hands were being laid upon all portions of the globe, with the 
certainty in the case of France, and the possibility in the case of 
other Powers, that differential duties would be placed upon their 
goods, and that their trade with all those parts of the world would 
thus be brought toa close. It is bad enough, by the way, to be 
robbed by those who rob, but it is harder still to be robbed of trade by 
ourselves. Perhaps it was poetic justice that made us suffer heavily 
through the putting on by Austria of differential duties in Bosnia, 
the occupation of which we ourselves proposed through our plenipo- 
tentiaries, while forgetting to make stipulations for our trade. 

The Powers themselves were aware of what was likely to be the 
result to Europe of the annexation of Alsace-Lorraine, and both 
Austria and Russia sounded Great Britain upon the subject. Austria, 
indeed, had reasons of her own of 2 very special kind for so doing. 
When we come to deal with the weak points of alliances in consider- 
ing the military position of Germany in the centre of Europe, I may 
have to return to this matter. It is not only the case that Austria 
had pledged herself to France to join her in the war by the despatch 
which the Duc de Gramont afterwards published, but what is not 
known, I believe, up to the present time is that the Archduke 
Albert had actually made at Paris with the Emperor Napoleon the 
arrangements for the campaign, and that General L+: Brun had 
completed those arrangements at Vienna, passing indeed by way of 
Berlin in order to throw dust in the eyes of Germany. It is 
the fact that Austria and Russia both, but independently, pro- 
posed to us, at London through Baron Brunow, and at Vienna 
through Count Beust and the English Ambassador, to stop the out: 
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break of war between France and Germany by guaranteeing to both 
parties their territory. The proposal was that Europe should say, 
“Fight as much as you please, gentlemen, but you must understand 
that the danger to European peace in the future, if one of you takes 
away territory from the other, will be so great that we cannot allow 
that particular result of war to take place in this case.” The nego- 
tiations did not indeed break down upon the merits of the proposal, 
but upon the mooting more or less indirectly by Russia at the same 
time of the question of the Black Sea clause of the Treaty of 1856, 
which it will be remembered she shortly afterwards denounced. 
Once for all let me say that in tracing the evils which have subse- 
quently occurred in Europe to the annexation of Alsace-Lorraine in 
1871, I am not blaming that annexation, which was perfectly justi- 
fied no doubt by the immediate facts in view, but I am trying to 
point out that the indirect and ultimate results have been very 
different from those which alone the military advisers of the German 
Empire had foreseen. 


I now come to calculate so far as may be the forces and the policy 
of that European Power which is not only the most central in 
geographical position, but which is supposed to be the strongest— 
the Power which certainly dominates politically the European situa- 
tion. The first inquiry to be made is, who are the men who guide 


and direct its policy, and to this question in the case of Germany 
but one answer is possible, as not only at the present moment, but 
in my opinion whilst he lives, Prince Bismarck alone counts; and 
although it may seem a bold statement, looking to popular beliefs 
in Russia and in France, it is far from unlikely that his sons—that 
is, his name and his policy—alone will count after he is dead. One 
doubt which may fairly be held to exist upon this point is raised by 
considering the future position and the well-known opinions of the 
Crown Princess. It is no secret that at times the Crown Princess 
has been unfriendly to Prince Bismarck. They are perhaps two 
personalities too strong to easily co-exist in the same court; but 
in spite of perfect willingness to admit this future difficulty in 
Prince Bismarck’s way, I am inclined to believe most confidently 
that when the Crown Princess of Germany becomes the German 
Empress, complete accord will reign between Prince Bismarck and 
herself. His policy we shall have to consider in detail later on, but, 
roughly speaking, it may be stated to be a policy of maintaining 
that unity of Germany which is his work. For it, he is prepared 
when necessary, however autocratic may be his language, to seek 
sufficient popularity among the people, even by favouring schemes 
of colonisation, of which he never hesitates in private to express his 
disapproval, and semi-socialistic schemes which he imperfectly under- 
stands. The idea that the Crown Prince has a different policy from 
his father, and that this other policy will cbtain after the old Em- 
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peror’s death, will suffice no doubt to send up stocks in one country 
and to send them down in another upon the news of the Emperor’s 
death, and to form the foundation of endless columns of big-type 
leaded leaders, but it has no foundation in fact. The Crown Prince, 
it must be admitted, intellectually speaking, is, largely by his own 
will, the Crown Princess; but that most able lady, when she shares 
the German throne, must inevitably have for her policy the Bismarck 
policy, the strength and glory of the German Empire. The Princess 
Royal is an interesting figure upon the European stage, of whom, in 
a political sense, it is necessary to speak. She belongs to a family in 
which there are many able members. Her mother is, considering the 
pressure of detail on her daily life, one of the most able persons, king 
or queen, that has ever sat upon a throne. But the Princess Royal is 
in some respects the ablest member of the family, and in all respects 
the ablest member of the family except her mother. And the Prin- 
cess Royal has that which her mother’s perpetual hard labour 
upon limited and special work has necessarily kept from her— 
much deep reading and great knowledge of literary and general 
affairs, which have made her as strong a Liberal in many matters 
as the Queen is a powerful Conservative. The Crown Princess 
is not popular in Germany. The reasons of that unpopularity 
are upon the surface. She has been the patron of reputedly free- 
thinking clergymen, and popular gossip has accused her of being a 
complete freethinker. This makes her unpopular in some quarters. 
She has often turned German prejudices into ridicule, and this makes 
her unpopular in others. She is very clever, a quality which in courts 
makes princes unpopular with fools. She is somewhat learned, which 
everywhere makes people unpopular with the ignorant. Her Royal 
Highness once asked a certain Prussian general, before his friends, 
who was consul at Rome in a particular year? Naturally that dis- 
tinguished officer has from that day been more Bismarckian than the 
North German Gazette, or the Post itself. The Crown Princess at one 
time used to excite great hostility in Germany by proclaiming much 
admiration for France, but that practice is, I think, a matter of the 
past. She still on occasion ruffles the feelings of the court, as for 
example, in her strong sympathy with the English admiration for 
the Battenberg Prince of Bulgaria, who is a member of a family by 
no means too popular at the German Court. But surely there can 
be no doubt, whatever may be the dreams which have been cherished 
by some in France, that when she comes to reign in Germany she 
will come to the throne as a good German and reign as such. Political 
influence with her eldest son it is said the Crown Princess has not, 
but his reign is a long way off at present. The son is Bismarckian, 
and his wife is orthodox, and probably the difficulties which there may 
have been, were difficulties upon questions which affect these matters, 
and if so they are obviously difficulties which are likely to be 
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softened or entirely removed by time. Those who best know the 
Crown Prince himself say that he is very conscious of the limitations 
of his own abilities, limitations which are not so much of the mind 
as of habit. It would be a mistake to exaggerate the difficulties 
which have existed between Prince Bismarck and himself. At times, 
as for example at the moment of the issue of a certain imperial 
rescript, against which the Crown Prince strongly protested, the differ- 
ences have been sharp, but on the whole the Crown Prince has been con- 
tent to defend his wife, and it is supposed that, like a good husband, 
he is pleased to be held by his more energetic consort in silken bonds. 
The most recent difficulties that have existed at the German Court 
have been those which have concerned the choice of persons. Tor 
example, Count Eulenberg, for many years Hof-Marschall to the 
Crown Prince, was appointed chiefly because he was a strong Con- 
servative and a strong Bismarckian, holding opinions which are much 
opposed on most points to those of the Crown Princess, and, in a less 
degree, therefore opposed also to those held by the Crown Prince. 
Naturally the result for many years was a good deal of friction, 
caused by the frequent conferences between Count Eulenberg and 
the Chancellor. There were matters which arose in connection with 
the proposal to appoint Count Eulenberg to a post elsewhere which 
it is unnecessary to relate, but which at one time led to an open 
breach between Prince Bismarck and the Crown Princess. These 
difficulties, though still great, are not so considerable as they at one 
time were, and may be safely counted upon to disappear. 

Prince Bismarck’s figure is one so considerable that it is unneces- 
sary to say very much about it. To ascribe to him the astuteness of 
a Machiavelli, or even of a Talleyrand, is to give him credit for, or per- 
haps to give him the discredit of, qualities which he does not possess. 
His strength is the strength of a man who knows what he wants, and 
who, having in years past played very boldly for high stakes, has 
happened to win, and having won is strong enough to hold his own. 
In 1866 Prince Bismarck risked everything, even the loss of his head, 
but he justified the proud words which he flung at the head of the 
Prussian Parliament, when for the sake of the army he broke the 
law, and told the members that within a year an indemnity would 
be voted. Since that victory he has been supreme in Europe, and in 
a position to have little occasion for the use of diplomatic artifice. 
It is now, and perhaps in the last years of his life, that, through the 
growth of the military power of Russia and of France, and through 
the recent revelations of Austrian military weakness, Prince Bismarck 
will be called upon to make more serious diplomatic efforts than he 
has ever yet had occasion to put forth. Those who look upon him as 
a type-man of the race must regret the neuralgia and the indigestion, 
because above all he is a strong man, and an almost ideal representa- 
tive of Prussian power. The story of the interview at five o’clock 
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in the morning in which the completion of the evacuation arrange- 
ments of the Treaty of Frankfort was brought about after much deli- 
beration over a jug which contained champagne, porter, and various 
forms of ardent spirits, blended with a red-hot poker by the German 
Chancellor, and swallowed with a wry face by the Frenchman for 
his country’s sake, is less familiar than the story of the Ferriéres 
interview, as recounted by M. Jules Favre, and is perhaps not one of 
dignity, but it is one of those which complete the figure of the man ; 
and I repeat that the neuralgia and the other ailments of Prince 
Bismarck detract somewhat from that triumph of Prussia which he 
personifies. One of those paradoxes which possibly some day may come 
to look less like a paradox than it does at present, would consist in 
the confident assertion that Prince Bismarck after all was much 
such a man as his own son, who is well known in this country, 
Count Herbert Bismarck—that is, less an old-fashioned statesman 
than a strong and very decided person knowing exactly what he 
means to do and exactly how he means to do it. Prince Bismarck 
is not mortal, in the sense that his policy and even the impress of 
his peculiar personality will continue to direct Prussia after he in 
the flesh is no longer in this world. What is now said of the 
probable consequence of the death of the German Emperor is not 
after all unlike what used to be said of the probable consequence 
in Russia of the death of the second Alexander, in the days when 
Aksakoff directed the political footsteps of the present Tsar, and made 
him fine those who spoke German at his card-table—a fine which his 
august father had frequently to pay. It was generally expected that 
there would be war with Germany the day that he ascended the 
throne, but it will be noticed that affairs have gone on since he came 
to the throne much as they went on before; and so it will be in 
Germany. 

Given the Bismarckian policy, which is clear, the means to the end 
shift and change day by day. The first point to be considered is that of 
the relations of Germany to France. Germany permanently alienated 
all France in 1871, and prevented the growth in France of a peace 
party, by taking Alsace against the will of the population, and giving 
a great shock to what those who do not like France call French 
vanity, or what I would call more politely French patriotic feeling. 
The European problem then and henceforward became a purely mili- 
tary one, which forces politicians of the present day who desire to 
serve their country truly, and to be anything more than vestrymen, 
to spend their time in studying works of military strategy, as though 
they were so many sucking Jominis or Napoleons. Germany occu- 
pies a vulnerable military position in the centre of Europe, with no 
strong natural frontier. Her territory is situate between that of 
three great military Powers, of which only Austria is certainly inferior 
to her in military strength. She has bougd herself in a defensive 
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league to the weakest of the three, chiefly because she cannot bind to 
her permanently either of the other two. France, indeed, was willing 
for some years to take her policy humbly and submissively from 
Berlin, a fact which was either not known in France, or more pro- 
bably known, but quietly and patriotically ignored as a horrible 
necessity ; but France, so long as Alsace and half Lorraine are Ger- 
man, cannot be bound to Germany in such a way as not to turn upon 
her as soon as she is sufficiently strong. Russia, so far as alliances go, 
is not to be relied upon, because, shifty as may be alliances which rest 
upon the will of parliamentary majorities, they are stable by the side 
of those which depend upon the caprice of autocratic rulers. Ger- 
many is therefore bound to Austria. Tied thus to the weakest of the 
three, she is exposed to the attacks of the more powerful two, with 
this further consideration, that the military weakness of Austria has 
lately become apparent; and that although Italy is also a compara- 
tively weak power, it is impossible to say for certain that the assist- 
ance of Austria might not be partially or even altogether neutralised 
by possible though improbable Italian hostility. Austria is mistress 
of the Trentino. Italy, which covets many things, especially covets 
the Trentino, and there is in this consideration an evident possibility 
of the neutralisation of the Austrian forces at any given moment. 
The lesser Powers may be left out of account, so small are the 
numbers of their forces in comparison with those of the great. 
England in a long war would count for much, but for little if any- 
thing in a short one. Not that any patriotic Englishman need feel 
that the blackness of the European sky at the present moment 
extends to Britain in an equal degree to that in which it darkens the 
Continent of Europe. Though might is right, Great Britain, too, in 
her way, is mighty, and it is my belief that England’s power is as 
great, or even greater in proportion, than when she first went into 
the war against Napoleon Bonaparte, and as great in propor- 
tion as at the time of Waterloo. But, as I shall have presently to 
show, England is, though not weak, unready. Outside the ranks of 
the Great Powers the lesser Powers, in a military sense, must be neg- 
lected. Some of them would throw in their lot with one or other 
group of great allies; but it may be safely said that even at the 
moment when he was sending the Crown Prince to Spain, to induce 
Spain to join the “ League of Peace,” which the Spaniards very pru- 
dently refused to do, Prince Bismarck did not attach much real 
importance to their services. The armies of the Great Powers in 
complete mobilisation are now so large that they can afford to detach 
sufficient territorial troops to watch the forces of the smaller Powers, 
if need be, without feeling the drain upon their field armies. We 
will consider presently the relative military strengths of Germany 
and France in detail, but obviously the main object of Prince 
Bismarck must be to prevent a Russo-French alliance by all pos- 
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sible means. Even with a purely defensive attitude on the part 
of Germany, Russia would hold a German field army of 200,000 
men upon the Vistula, and vast garrisons in the German eastern 
fortresses. Hence Prince Bismarck must be willing to help Russia 
in the further East, and to help her in the Balkans up to the point 
where Austria begins to kick. There has been a great deal of 
nonsense written upon the subject of the Austro-German alliance. 
The alliance, as agreed upon at Vienna in October, 1879, by a treaty 
which was ratified at Berlin on October 18th, 1879, was a defensive 
alliance, directed against Russia and against France, and this is the 
alliance which substantially stands, for it has survived the three 
Emperors’ league. There is this weak point in the alliance, that it 
may not be very binding under a great strain; and those who make 
alliances with Austria cannot but remember that the Austrian alli- 
ance with France in 1870 lured Napoleon III. to his destruction. Still 
the Austro-German alliance has for some years past kept Europe 
quiet, and it would even now suffice to keep Europe quiet in the 
future, but for the fact that it is impossible to count upon the policy 
of Russia, which is simply the personal policy from day to day of a 
very imperfectly informed person who insists upon having his own 
way. 

The Austro-German alliance, of course, is limited to certain 
events. It does not refer to all Europe generally, and fresh alliances 
with a different grouping of the Powers have from time to time 
been proposed. In October last two great refusals of alliances took 
place. France, I am told, declined a formal alliance with Russia, and 
Austria declined a formal alliance with Great Britain, although in both 
cases we ought to use the phrase “declined with thanks.” France 
was anxious not to take any step which could precipitate a war, and 
Austria thought that she should accomplish the end which both her 
statesmen and Lord Salisbury had in view, namely, the prevention 
of a war with Russia, better by remaining free. The Standard the 
other day congratulated its readers upon the fact that, however much 
mischief Lord Randolph Churchill might work in home affairs, he 
was not allowed to interfere in the field of foreign politics; and this 
seems certainly to have been the case, for it is not to be supposed that 
he has suddenly changed those opinions upon the slight value of the in- 
tegrity and independence of the Ottoman Empire to this country, which 
for so many years he consistently maintained. The reasons for the 
French refusal of a formal alliance with Russia are more obvious 
than those for Austria’s refusal of an alliance with Great Britain. The 
former alliance was a war alliance, the latter alliance was an alliance 
for peace. All alliances are called alliances for peace ; but the Russo- 
French alliance would practically have led to war, and the Austro- 
British alliance would, in my belief, practically have secured peace. 
The view of M. de Freycinet in refusing a formal alliance with Russia 
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was probably that, if war should break out between Austria and 
Russia, Russia could beat Austria easily, and that Germany would 
not move if the causes of war were carefully managed ; that if 
Germany did move, Russia could probably resist invasion even by the 
combined forces of Austria and Germany; and that Germany would 
be weakened in strength by such a struggle. But the dominant 
motive in M. de Freycinet’s mind no doubt was that a war, even a 
successful war, would upset the Republic. This I shall attempt to 
explain at length when I come to write specially upon France. 

In the difficult position in which Germany finds herself placed, 
Prince Bismarck would be more than human if he were to regard 
with unmixed horror the prospect of a protracted struggle upon equal 
terms between two of his great neighbours. If Austria and Russia 
were of something like equal strength, or if England and Turkey 
were likely to fight upon the Austrian side, still more if the small 
Slav principalities were to fight for Austria, there would be a long 
war, which would drain both countries, and leave Germany pro- 
portionately stronger. But England has a large peace party— 
most Liberals would oppose the war, and the Irish party would 
probably oppose the war. It is far from certain that Lord Ran- 
dolph Churchill would support it. England, moreover, could not 
attack Russia by land, or lend effective land assistance to Austria 
in the earlier portion of the war. It would take England a month 
to place a single army corps in Turkey. It would take her much 
longer to place there the two army corps, fully equipped with 
guns, without which she would hardly enter upon a Continental 
struggle. England, indeed, could strike at Russia, and, in the 
course of a very long war, although unable to reach Russia either 
through the Black Sea, or the Baltic, or the White Sea, might 
bleed Russia to death by attacking her at her extremities, and 
by repeating at Vladivostock and on the Amoor the policy of the 
Crimea. But European statesmen look nowadays to rapid mobili- 
sation and to the first four weeks of a war. England is inno- 
cent of all knowledge of the rapid mobilisation of large forces, and 
would not count for a feather’s weight in the first months of a Conti- 
nental conflict. In the meantime the Austrian army would probably 
be overwhelmed. It may be safely said that although France has 
been much mentioned in the Parliamentary debates upon the increase 
of the German army, that which was in the Chancellor’s mind, when 
he proposed it, was the report of the German staff upon the military 
weakness of the Austrian Empire as compared with that of Russia. 
If Germany were willing to stand by and let Austria be beaten, 
Russia could probably find causes for a virtual attack upon Austria 
which would be outside the scope of the defensive alliance between 
Austria and Germany. It is in part the danger of the Russians 
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attacking Turkey by Erzeroum, but in part, also, the promise of 
the exclusion of Austria from Bosnia and the Herzegovina after the 
“coming war,” that has lately made the Sultan subservient to the 
wishes of the Russian Ambassador; but the obstacle to any rash 
action on the part of Russia is that, autocrat though he be, the 
Emperor of Russia cannot go to war unless he is fully supported by 
Moscow or national opinion, and that Moscow opinion is excited 
about Bulgaria, and furious at the ingratitude—as it is in Russia 
held to be—of the Bulgarians and Southern Slavs, while it is 
indifferent for the moment to the grievances of the Armenians. 
Looking to the dislike of Russia which exists in Germany, and which 
unites even Prince Bismarck and the Crown Princess, and to the 
dislike of Germany which exists in Russia, it is at least possible that 
Germany would back Austria in any war with Russia into which 
Austria could be driven. It is less certain that Austria would back 
Germany in any war into which she might be driven. I have 
resolved not to write more than I can help of history in these 
articles, but history is history after all, and I cannot forget that if 
dislike of Russia brings together even Prince Bismarck and the 
Crown Princess of Germany, knowledge of the hollowness of alliances 
unites two still more bitter enemies in the persons of the Empress 
Kugénie and M. Ollivier, who must well remember not only the settling 
of the plans of the campaign with Austria, not only the promises of 
alliances recorded in the despatches, denied, and ultimately published 
by M. de Gramont, but the autograph letters from the Emperor of 
Austria and the King of Italy which are, I believe, still in the 
Empress’s hands. 

I have asked those who best know Prince Bismarck’s views to tell 
me what they thought, not about the general principle of his policy, 
for that is obvious, but about its details. They reply, ‘“ We shall not 
allow Austria to do anything calculated to precipitate a war between 
her and Russia.” The view put forward, that the treaty of alliance 
between Austria and Germany provides only for defence against a 
joint attack by two Powers, is not true. This would have been 
a leonine contract to the benefit of Germany alone, for Germany is 
more exposed to such danger than is Austria. But it is true that it 
does not bind Germany to espouse every quarrel of Austria’s. Prince 
Bismarck will not threaten or help to threaten Russia, and he will 
advise Russia that, if she wishes to advance, she must offer Austria 
her price, a price which, it may be added, Austria is at this moment 
most unwilling to receive. The Magyars, who govern the really ruling 
half of the dual empire, are honestly unwilling to add to the number 
of the Slav subjects of the Emperor. Not only as against Russia, 
but generally, Prince Bismarck will not fall into the errors of the 
first Napoleon. He will not threaten or bluster; he will not dictate 
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to people or help dictate to people; and he will not embark in a 
reckless policy of adventure. Personal likes and dislikes he shows 
very strongly, especially the latter, and he is not at all above that ill- 
temper with individuals which was one of the weaknesses of the first 
Napoleon; but the Corsican’s greater weaknesses of swagger and 
theatrical declamation are altogether avoided by Prince Bismarck, 
who, during the many years that he has been the arbiter of 
Europe, has used his power at all events with discretion. When the 
first Napoleon controlled the policy of Germany, he was never tired 
of letting the world know it, and at Waterloo he paid for his revela- 
tions. When Prince Bismarck for years controlled the foreign policy 
of France he kept the secret to himself. Moreover, in a military 
sense it is necessary for Germany to keep quiet. France is isolated 
unless she will accept a Russian alliance for purely Russian objects, 
but, if Germany found herself at war, of course at any moment she 
might have France upon her back. 

One of the great difficulties of the existing situation from the 
German point of view—that of avoiding a defeat for Austria and 
of keeping Austria in her place as an effective member of the group 
of Continental Powers—is that Russia is fully persuaded, and 
probably justly persuaded, that she can beat the Austrian armies 
in the field, and even beat Austria if allied to Britain before any 
help could reach her, and with the power to prevent that help in Europe 
being serious by making an effective diversion towards India. Russia 
is very timid about facing a European agreement, and the pressure 
put on by Prince Bismarck and the friendship between Italy and 
England have been very precious to the cause of peace. Austria 
therefore possibly after all was right in declining, at Prince Bis- 
marck’s suggestion, a more formal alliance with Great Britain, inas- 
much as while Russia does not greatly fear Austria and England, she 
does very greatly fear an even less militant demonstration by the four 
Powers. 

It is on the simplicity of Prince Bismarck’s policy that all who 
consider it carefully, have to insist. It is a plain and straight- 
forward policy of the defence of the German Empire. People 
ask, is Prince Bismarck willing to see Russia incorporate the Slav 
States ? will he allow her to establish herself at Constantinople, or 
does he mean Austria to prevent Russian extension? or is he willing 
that Russia should go to Constantinople on condition that pari passu 
Austria should obtain Servia and part of Macedonia, and Salonica ? 
The answer is that in the present state of Europe a prudent politi- 
cian is unable to look very far ahead. Where all is somewhat evil, 
one may be allowed to use the old phrase, “Sufficient unto the 
day is the evil thereof,” as singularly applicable to the state of 
Europe. At the present moment Russia is friendly with Turkey ; 
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therefore there is no immediate question of Russia going to Constan- 
tinople. Russia has been frightened by the secret lectures of Prince 
Bismarck, and by the public declarations of Count Robilant, the 
Italian Prime Minister, and does not intend even to occupy Bulgaria. 
Two or three months ago the danger of immediate war was greater 
than it is at present. Why face the difficulties, when they are of 
an intangible kind, until they meet us? Lord Beaconsfield once 
observed in conversation, ‘We make our lives miserable by the 
anticipation of evils which never happen ;” and so it is with states- 
men who are less gifted with solid strength than is Prince Bismarck. 
The answer to all the questions is that he will allow Russia to move if 
he cannot well help it, but that he would much sooner that she did 
not, and that he will do everything he can quietly to prevent her 
moving. If at any time she should insist upon doing so, he will have 
to consider whether he cannot best avert the destruction of the 
Austrian Empire as a Great Power by forcing upon Austria a com- 
pensation at which she grumbles. National vanity is often more 
important than national strength, and even though it may be the 
case that it would be a positive source of weakness and danger to 
Austria to extend her boundaries, yet it may be necessary that she 
should do so, in order to keep up the national pride of the people, 
humbled as it would be by a great increase of Russian territory and 
an apparent increase of Russian power. In the meantime there is 
something laughable, although inevitable, in the way in which 
Austria waits on England and England upon Austria, or, as someone 
has wittily observed, in which Austria declares that she would be 
delighted to take the first step, as Lord Salisbury proposes, if Lord 
Salisbury will begin by taking the second. 

In considering from the point of view of Germany the policy of 
her neighbours, we must have firmly in our mind that the policy of 
Count Kalnoky has never varied for one moment since the first 
day When he came into power, and that while his public words are 
known to everyone in Europe who is concerned in foreign affairs, his 
private words are to the effect that Austria not only has no desire 
to extend or add to the rights which she acquired under the Treaty 
of Berlin, but that the Emperor personally, as well as the Govern- 
ment, are of opinion that any such extension would be actually 
prejudicial to the Austrian Empire. If there is anything in words 
at all, this not only is an emphatic but sounds like a binding 
declaration. 

The relations of Germany to Turkey are rather indirect, through 
the bearing of the relations of Turkey to Austria upon Germany, 
than direct from court to court; still, from time to time Prince 
Bismarck has carefully considered the condition of the Turkish 
Empire. During the last few years Turkey has three times sent special 
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missions to Berlin, and to the Turkish ambassadors Prince Bismarck’s 
language has always been the same. The Sultan’s view of Germany 
is that he ought to seek for the help of German officers and of Ger- 
man financial guides, on the ground that all the other Great Powers 
want their pound of flesh from Turkey. France, which first took 
Algeria and then Tunis, and now desires to take Morocco from the 
Mahommedan world ; Italy, which from time to time casts glances 
upon Tripoli and upon Albania; England, which took Cyprus and 
does not leave Egypt ; Austria, which took Bosnia and the Herze- 
govina; and Russia, of which nothing need here be said, are, if 
friends of the Turkish Empire, hardly disinterested friends. Ger- 
many, on the other hand, in the Sultan’s view, from the very fact 
that she is not specially interested in the Mahommedan Mediter- 
ranean, will give him good advice, and may give him useful help. 
Prince Bismarck, in reply, is polite enough. He warns the Turks 
that while they may expect good advice from him, and any help 
which is not costly, he does not particularly value their alliance, 
because he knows that the Sultan has promised the favours of 
his alliance to every one of the Great Powers in succession. 
Prince Bismarck has lent the Sultan financiers, he has lent him 
officers to improve the Turkish army, although not to serve with 
it in the field; but he has told the Sultan that he must not 
dream of regaining any hold on Tunis or any practical power 
in Egypt; he has warned the Turks that under no circumstances 
will Germany fire a shot for them, and has declared that Turkey 
must do the best she can with what is left to her, without attempt- 
ing a grand policy. Prince Bismarck’s advice at Constanti- 
nople for many years past has been friendly to this country, and 
England ought to view with pleasure the permanent character of 
German influence at Constantinople, which is always the second 
influence there, though Russia, France, or England each from time 
to time exerts the first. When the Sultan’s fancy exalts the value of 
Russia’s friendship to the skies, and when he snubs England, as he 
did once about Mr. Goschen, and lately about Sir William White— 
an almost incredible folly as regards the former, and a weak act of sub- 
servience to Russia’s influence as regards the latter of these able and 
excellent ambassadors—he still keeps an eye on Germany. When, 
on the other hand, he is on the best of terms with England and is 
embracing Sir Drummond Wolff, and when Russia is a demon in 
Moslem eyes, Germany is still consulted. German influence at Con- 
stantinople, in a word, is friendly to England, and it is the only 
influence there that never wanes. The one point which has brought 
Prince Bismarck into conflict with England as regards the Turkish 
Empire has been his extreme dislike of what he considers our senti- 
mental policy of forcing internal reform. The lectures he has 
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addressed to successive English Governments upon this subject have 
never been published, and never will be ; but Prince Bismarck is not in 
the habit of making a secret of his opinions, and it is well known 
with what contemptuous language he continually speaks of the 
pressure exerted upon Turkey by Sir Henry Layard, by Mr. Goschen, 
and in a lesser degree ever since their time by all English Ministers 
at home, Ambassadors at Constantinople, and Consuls in the Turkish 
Empire, to secure at all hazards internal reform. Prince Bismarck 
supports England in keeping the road to India clear, in keeping order in 
Egypt, in maintaining the status quo in the Mediterranean, but he de- 
spises England when she sacrifices her interests at Constantinople to 
what he thinks the dream of improving the domestic condition of the 
Macedonians or of the Armenians by haranguing the Sultan at every 
turn. Prince Bismarck in speaking in public of course would.defend 
himself from the charge of the possession of a hard heart by saying that 
he thinks that pressure at Constantinople does harm, in causing the 
Turks to resist the removal of bad functionaries, and in inducing them 
to delay reforms which, if left to themselves, they would probably in- 
troduce; but while mentioning this defence Ido not wish to be supposed 
to share the view, for I am too deeply impressed by all that reaches me 
from Constantinople that the one necessity of the Sultan is that of many 
people, namely funds, and that every other object is sacrificed to the 
desire to get money. Prince Bismarck has a certain admiration for 
the Turks as a military people, and considerable sympathy with their 
view that reforms must wait when there is not money enough to pay 
the troops. As to that shortness of money, an anecdote is better than 
pages of statistics, and I will take leave to print two lines from the 
last letter I received from one of my ablest correspondents in Con- 
stantinople, who says, ‘The Turks must be hard up, for they cannot 
even afford now to buy necessaries, such as new rifles.” When poli- 
tical economists used to write on “ necessaries,” they meant food- 
stuffs, but no doubt in modern Europe torpedoes, new shells, and 
repeating guns are the necessaries of life. 

Prince Bismarck views with a smile the supposed recent increase 
of French influence at Constantinople. The giving of the Grand 
Cross of the Legion of Honour to the Grand Vizier and the Marshal 
of the Palace, and the promotion in the order of other leading 
Turkish officials, was less a reward for services accomplished than 
a demonstration. As a demonstration it was a cheap one, and a very 
pretty reply to the equally cheap demonstration made by Turkey 
when the Sultan shortly before embraced a French Admiral and 
ceased to mention Tunis. Prince Bismarck has not always been 
above suggesting the expediency of the occupation of various portions 
of the Turkish Empire to various of his friends among the Powers, 
but he has always abstained from grabbing for himself, and this also 
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is in his favour at Constantinople. The labours of the Berlin Con- 
gress, or its festivities, so greatly confused the minds of the plenipo- 
tentiaries of assembled Europe that they have never been quite clear 
who offered what to whom ; but it at least seems plain, unless we are 
to believe that the diplomatists of the Europe of the day exceed Tal- 
leyrand himself in their powers of imagination, that a great deal of 
offering, as well as a certain amount of giving of other people’s pro- 
perty, took place, and that some of those offers were suggested and 
others countenanced by Prince Bismarck. In one case, at least, the 
same thing was offered to two parties, which is an ingenious method 
of inducing complications which may sometimes lead to war. It is 
not known what view Prince Bismarck took of the league for the 
maintenance of the status guo in the Mediterranean which was pro- 
posed by Lord Beaconsfield in February, 1878. The Foreign Affairs 
Committee of the then Cabinet, consisting of Lord Beaconsfield, 
Lord Cairns, and Lord Salisbury, proposed at the instance of Lord 
Beaconsfield the creation of a Mediterranean League. It was, I 
believe, intended that France, Italy, and Greece should be con- 
sulted, and then, if they were found to be agreed, that Austria should 
be asked to join. Italy, however, declined, and the matter went no 
farther. But the condition of the Mediterranean underwent imme- 
diately afterwards an essential change, and a fresh grouping of 
the Mediterranean Powers became inevitable. Prince Bismarck 
most steadily resisted the temptation to fall into any anti-French 
alliance with regard to Tunis. France was, no doubt, furious, after 
her Tunisian occupation; at the suspicion that England, Italy, and 
Turkey tried to set Germany at her, but it was mere suspicion, 
which was not justified, and Prince Bismarck, as indeed is usual 
with him in great affairs, never held in secret any different 
language from that of which he made use in public. At a 
later period, when Prince Bismarck believed in the imminence of a 
league between the Balkan States, he warned, I believe, Bulgaria, 
Servia, Montenegro, and Greece that if they entered into such a 
league he could not answer for the movements of Austria and of 
Russia, and that they could not be allowed to take steps which would 
produce a general European conflagration. Nothing, in short, could 
have been more straightforward and more uniform than the Turkish 
policy of Germany. 

No doubt Prince Bismarck may view without dissatisfaction the 
jealousies between France and the United Kingdomarising out of Medi- 
terranean questions, but he has never shown that-satisfaction, and he 
has often done much to diminish friction. We shall have to consider 
the Egyptian difficulties between England and France when I write 
of France, and it is sufficient at this moment to say that they are not 
thought worthy of any great attention at Berlin, inasmuch as it is 
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regarded as certain that they will not lead to war. A supposed cir- 
cumstance which has perhaps caused more hostility in France towards 
England than even the Egyptian question, connects itself with 
Germany in a curious way. It is a ludicrous fact, but it is a fact, 
that of the several matters which have estranged France from Eng- 
land, of which the Egyptian question is not even the principal one, 
perhaps the chief is a belief in France that the Queen is anti-French 
in feeling and especially anti-French-Republican, and that her 
Majesty’s feeling upon this point has dominated the foreign policy of 
this country. It is not necessary in writing in England to discuss 
seriously this French popular belief; but although dislike to France, 
if true, would be supposed to take the form of affection for, or at least, 
sympathy for Germany, there is no corresponding feeling of close ties 
on the part of the Court and Government of Berlin, because at Berlin 
the truth of the case is more exactly appreciated. In fact, some 
unpopularity at the German Court is attached to certain ceremonial 
acts of the English Government for which her Majesty has, in German 
opinion, most improperly been held responsible; as for example, the 
sending of Garter missions to small German courts. Moreover, their 
Royal Highnesses the Duke of Cambridge and (in a less degree) the 
Prince of Wales are looked upon as friends of the Hanoverian par- 
ticularists, and are said to be not too popular in certain circles at Ber- 
lin. Nothing is too trivial or, it may be added, too absurd to be taken 
into account in dealing with either national or personal likes and dislikes. 
It would be impossible to discover a more ideally perfect ambassador 
than is Lord Lyons, but the Republic is not popular in Paris “smart” 
society, and while Lord Lyons himself does not “ go out,” the Embassy 
is, like all embassies, in touch with smart society, which is in opposition, 
and not with the society, if society it may be called, of Government. 
Just as in Spain, when Castelar came to power, the English Legation 
did “ not know ” Castelar, so in Paris, though Lord Lyons does his 
best by frequent hospitality to meet the difficulty, the British Embassy 
does not know the houses of the governing people. This is true, no 
doubt, of all the embassies, but as the English are in Paris most in 
view, and as the English have a reputation for being disagreeable, 
well established, though it is to be hoped not well founded, the 
estrangement which is the consequence fixes itself upon the Govern- 
ment of England. 

The relations between France and Russia are of the highest interest 
to Prince Bismarck. As I have already stated, M. de Freycinet told 
his friends that he would not be a party to the formal alliance witb. 
Russia which he left them to suppose she had solicited. In this he 
followed the policy of his great rival. M. Gambetta declared times 
without number to his intimates that Russia was always pulling kim 
by the coat, but he would not stop to listen. There is this difference, 
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however, between De Freycinet and Gambetta, that the latter was 
deeply prejudiced against Russia, and the former is not prejudiced. 
The latter would have joined an alliance against Russia, even though, 
as he said, it should be “an alliance at Berlin,” although no doubt 
he had his own hopes as to that restoration of territory which a 
possible war—in which France should save Germany—might bring 
about. M. Gambetta had been brought up in the old Polish Repub- 
lican traditions, which were popular at one time among the French 
Republicans. His opinions had grown up with him in opposition, 
and the Poles were always popular with French oppositions. M. de 
Freycinet’s public life has been spent in Government, and he knows 
how necessary it is to France to make use of the dim figure of the 
Russian power, even if she does not actually ally herself with Russia. 
I mention merely to reject it the supposition that M. de Freycinet 
while at the Quai d’Orsay deceived his friends in order to mislead 
the world, and that an actual alliance between France and Russia 
has been ‘ately signed. Prince Bismarck knows well enough that 
there is no alliance between these Powers, but still it suits France to 
show Russia in the background, as it suits Russia to show France, 
and while German writers point out that Russia would, if she could, 
only make use of France for her own ends, still the mere existence 
of two such military powers upon the two flanks of Germany cannot 
for one moment be out of the mind of the German staff. 

Rumours of wars are bad enough, but it is not easy to see whence 
at this moment actual war is likely to come. France does not intend 
that war shall grow out of the Egyptian question. France is not 
going to attack Germany in a single-handed struggle. Germany is 
not going to attack France. Russia is the one power which is a 
comet of eccentric orbit rather than a planet in the European system. 
The power of Russia is wielded by a single man, or shall I say by 
two—the Emperor, and the Moscow newspaper emperor, Katkoff. 
Single-handed war between the United Kingdom and Russia is unlikely, 
and were it to break out the other Powers would be unlikely to be 
afterwards drawn in. This country has allowed Russia to violate 
her engagement of 1878 as to Batoum, and she probably would 
allow Russia to set at naught the Anglo-Turkish Convention, and to 
violate her other engagement of 1878, if it can be held to be still 
binding. There are in Europe no secret engagements which are likely 
to endanger European peace. This country is not under any, as is 
known, and the engagements that Russia is under towards us are 
pacific in their nature, though probably worth but little. 

I have said that war is not likely to arise even out of that which 
is in itself improbable, a direct disregard by Russia of the conditions 
of the Anglo-Turkish Convention. The Standard may denounce 
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Lord Randolph Churchill’s interference in foreign affairs, but Lord 
Randolph Churchill’s power in the country is not merely dependent 
upon his personal ability and vigour, remarkable as these are. It is 
still more largely due to the fact that he more or less faithfully 
interprets, and almost invariably attempts to interpret, the prevailing 
opinion of the country. If Lord Randolph Churchill declares now, 
as he used to declare far and wide, that this country ought not to 
fight for the integrity and independence of the Ottoman Empire, it 
is because he believes, and perhaps rightly believes, that the country 
would not fight for it. There remains Bulgaria. 

I have already pointed out that while we may make confident pre- 
diction as to the course of action of other Powers by calculating their 
necessities, and by taking into account their prejudices and their 
feelings, and arrive at so accurate a result that if we are far wrong 
the error is due to our own stupidity, as regards Russia it is impos- 
sible to predict what she will or will not do, because the destinies of 
Russia are practically in the hands of a single man whos» temper is 
that which the temper of autocrats usually is, overweighted us they are 
with responsibility. Although the dominant feeling in Great Britain 
is all one way, still it has frequently and ably been pointed out of late 
that there is a good deal to be said upon the other or Russian side 
about Bulgaria. It is true that Bulgaria is politically the child of 
Russia, that Russian sacrifices during the last war with Turkey 
created Bulgaria, and that assembled Europe at the Berlin Congress 
agreed to allow her much power there. On the other hand, Bulgaria 
now for practical purposes virtually includes Eastern Roumelia, in 
which it was the intention of the Congress that the Sultan’s power 
should prevail, the result being that Turkey was given control of the 
militia, while the Balkans were to be held by her troops. But Russia 
answers that it is rather late to have regard to these provisions now, 
inasmuch as they all went by the board so long ago as 1879. On 
the other hand, Russia would not have lost her hold upon Bul- 
garia had she not abused the situation by first drilling the newly- 
freed Bulgarians on autocratic lines, and then, when she came te 
dislike the German prince, by applying to the revolutionary party. 
On the whole it seems likely, in the opinion of those who know the 
Russian Emperor best, that Russia will not take any step in Bul- 
garia that is likely to force Austria into war. Should, however, war 
at any time prove the issue from the Bulgarian question, a good deal 
will turn upon the attitude of Italy. Russia is as unpopular in Italy 
as in Great Britain, and perhaps there isin Italy rather less dislike to 
the idea of actual fighting over the Bulgarian question than there is 
with us. Italian opinion has been utterly disgusted by the Bul- 
garian proceedings of Russia, and Italy is prepared for an alliance 
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with England and Austria against Russia, though “not gratis.” 
Italy would expect English moral assistance in the Harrar and pos- 
sibly in Tripoli, and she would ask from Austria the Trentino, which 
Austria would of course refuse, but which would be refused in such a 
way as to enable the grant of a strip of territory in the form of an 
improved frontier line to be given if it could not be avoided. 

I have said already that it is necessary for the politician in these 
days to consider power of armament, and it is impossible to adequately 
deal with the European position of Germany without taking an exact 
survey both of her absolute and of her relative military strength. Both 
Germany and France intend to keep out of war, but war between 
them will some day come, and it would come the sooner if there were 
an obvious disproportion of power between them on the one side or the 
other. France has done a fabulous amount of military work since 
1870. She has built miles upon miles of fortresses behind which the 
least instructed of her men could fight. She believes that she has a force 
of 3,408,000 instructed, and 701,000 untaught men, or 4,109,000 in 
all. As I shall show when I go on to consider the military force of 
France in detail, partly in the present and partly in the next article 
in this series, these figures are subject to great deductions in the 
opinion of competent foreign critics, but, to summarise what I shall 
have to say, it is probable that France possesses an army of 2,500,000 
men, with artillery and cavalry proper for an army of 2,000,000, able 
at once to stand in line upon the frontier, and to carry on simple, 
though not complicated, movements in the field. The Germans 
could put upon the ground a very inferior force in numbers, if we 
count the whole of the reserves upon both sides, but the Germans 
have more thoroughly trained men, and they have, until lately, had 
more confidence. In the case of a complete mobilisation the German 
forces would be more easily handled, because their regiments would 
consist less largely than the French of men not permanently with 
the flag, but it is doubtful, even in the opinion of the German staff, 
whether Gezmany could make any but a merely defensive war against 
France, except by a policy which I shall presently describe. 

The recent speeches to the German Parliament upon the proposed 
increase of the army should go for nothing. In every country its 
own people explain the speeches of Ministers by the home or parlia- 
mentary necessities of their position, but they seldom accept that 
simple explanation of what is said in other capitals by the Ministers 
of other countries. If the German staff thought it necessary that a 
particular increase in the army should take place, the War Minister 
and the head of the staff would be likely to use in Parliament the 
alarmist language by which it was most likely that that increase 
would be carried. Still, a careful examination of the subject has led 
foreign officers, looking to the present condition of the French army 
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and also to that of those of Austria and Russia, to agree in the 
necessity for the increase. As has already been pointed out the most 
immediate cause for an increase in the German army was the 
recent discovery by the German staff of the deplorable military 
weakness of Austria, a factor to which I shall have to recur in 
the articles upon Russia and upon Austria. While the Austrian 
army is much weaker than was supposed a year ago, and while 
the Russian army has been enormously increased of late in numbers,. 
and the French military system has been maturing itself by lapse 
of time, the army of Germany, though splendid, has comparatively 
speaking been standing still. Germany in a military sense has 
been living a little upon the prestige of her mobilisations in 
1866 and 1870. In 1867, when the figure of 1,300,000 men for 
the Confederation was given, M. Thiers replied that the numbers 
were illusory; that if they were true, France must despair, but 
that luckily the accounts of the German army were all fables, 
and that the men could not be found. In 1870 they were found. 
Nearly a million of men were present in ten days, and the forces 
of the Confederation very soon reached the figure of the books. 
There can be no doubt that in 1874, at the moment when Russia 
prevented a war between Germany and France, and England took 
eredit for having done so, Germany could have crushed her rival. 
It is much more doubtful now. It is little known what efforts were 
suddenly made in 1874 with a view to war, but the time went past. 
Since that date the Germans have been able to keep the number 
of men present with the flag exactly equal on the average to the 
number of men nominally present, Every man who is sent away for 
any reason is immediately replaced, and the figures which were true 
in 1870 are equally true with regard to a far larger force in the pre- 
sent day. On the other hand, it is impossible to be certain what 
deduction upon this point has to be made in the case of France and 
Russia. The corruption which still exists in Russia, and the 
wastefulness which prevails in French finance, lead to a considerable 
shrinkage in the number of men present. It is difficult to find in 
France the real number of “days of men present” with the flag, but 
the point is one which is worth some care, inasmuch as it affects 
the national confidence, which is a serious matter in the case of 
France, and the solidity of the army under mobilisation. A care- 
ful perusal of the German military budget and a comparison 
of it with the French is flattering to Germany in one respect 
and to France in another. France is entitled to credit for the 
enormous sacrifices which she has made to her ideal of national 
honour, and for the comparative cheerfulness with which the 
tremendous charges of her budget have been borne. In the case 
of Germany, on the other hand, we find machine-like precision ; 
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also strict and rigid justice in paying to the last farthing, for 
example out of the military extraordinary budget—that is, out of the 
French funds obtained from the indemnity—the pensions of the 
French Legion of Honour and the French military medal to old 
French soldiers inhabiting Alsace and Lorraine. We find also that 
the German staff have made over £20,000 by writing a big book, 
which is more than most writers can say, and have speculated pru- 
. dently with the indemnity funds, and greatly increased their sum by 
fortunate operations on the Stock Exchange. The reason for the 
difference lies partly no doubt in national character, partly in the 
fact that in Germany the men who are at the head of the army have 
spent their liveson the general staff. In France there is a per- 
petual change of ministers, and there is too much jealousy of indi- 
viduals to allow much hope that any one man will be suffered to 
very long control the destinies of the French army. Germany has 
an enormous advantage in the fact that the German Parliament 
allows (it could hardly, if it would, prevent) permanence in mili- 
tary arrangements, and that the German Emperor retains in 
military power a group of men who form a training school of war, 
and who are at least as remarkable in their offices as upon the field 
of battle. At the same time, it is difficult to share the pessimism 
from a French point of view of the generality of French military 
writers. Their object is sometimes that which we have just been 
considering in the case of the German staff, namely, to obtain votes 
from an unwilling opposition. French military critics write that 
Germany really has, not 427,000 but 454,000 or 468,000 men 
actually with the flag, and that these are real figures, for if 
aman dies or falls ill another man is put in his place, which is 
not the case in France; that France only instructs 117,000 a 
year, while Germany instructs 151,000; that the Germans have 
680,000 more instructed men than has France, and that the 
German cavalry exceeds the French by 6,000 sabres. Taking 
the French nominal figures at 523,000 men, they deduct officers and 
military police and thirteen per cent. as absent, and reduce their 
numbers to 414,000 with the flag, of whom they say 71,000 are 
abroad, chiefly in Algeria, Tunis, and Tonquin, while Germany has 
all hers at home, and they finally bring out as the result that France 
has only 343,000 men available in time of peace, to set against the 
far larger number which we have named for Germany. The errors 
committed by many of these pessimistic French military writers 
are obvious even to the uninstructed eye. They omit officers and 
military police upon the French side, and count the former, and 
sometimes the latter, upon the German, and so forth, but it must 
he conceded to them that, although Algeria has now ceased to be 
a source of military weakness to France, Tunis and Tonquin, to say 
nothing of Madagascar, will long continue to make a drain upon her 
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strength in Europe. After the greatest care in the application of figures, 
_ it seems necessary, however, to conclude that, making every allow 
ance for the ill effects of a foolish policy of so-called “colonial” annex- 
ation, and admitting that France in the event of a complete mobilisation 
would have a larger number of half-trained men in her companies and 
a smaller proportion of fully-trained men than Germany, and would 
therefore be less able to undertake difficult operations in the field at 
the beginning of a war, nevertheless France could put a larger 
force of infantry in the field than Germany, and possesses cavalry 
and artillery enough for an army of two millions of men. If we pass 
from quantity to quality it is more difficult to speak. Most troops 
will fight well behind walls, and the French frontier is now one 
great earthwork. Some of those who are disposed to lay down general 
rules as to the aptitudes of foreign nations, declare that the French 
never fight well except when they are in good spirits, and that it is 
absolutely necessary for France that the first battles, however trivial, 
should prove a success; but Montmirail in old days and Faidherbe’s 
campaigns of December and January, 1870-1, show that Frenchmen 
can sometimes splendidly fight a losing battle even with untrained 
troops. 

The two great rivals of the Continent are now each too strong for 
the other. France, even with a Russian alliance, could not easily 
pass Metz and Strasburg, or cross the Rhine, could not pass through 
Switzerland, and could not safely pass through Belgium. Germany, 
on the other hand, except through Belgium, cannot now get into 
France at all. As late as 1879 France was open to the Germans up 
to the gates of Paris, and they could have occupied Champagne, for- 
tified its cities against the French, and waited quietly, had they 
chosen to adopt that plan of campaign. Now Nancy alone is open, 
and a short distance behind the nominal frontier there is a 
real military frontier, which is inexpugnable. The new French 
frontier has been made as strong by art as it is weak by 
nature and by the intention of the German staff who chose it. 
The French army has increased till it is superior in numbers to 
that of Germany, and rapidity of possible mobilisation is now the 
same upon both sides. The powers of railway concentration are now 
equal. The French fortresses, like the Russian fortresses upon the east, 
are now superior to the German, For sixty miles in a stretch along 
the frontier every single spot is under defensive fire by heavy guns. 
Of a military frontier towards Germany of 270 kilométres, 200 are 
under fire, and the two gaps which are left are left on purpose, and 
in German military opinion are impassable. The French fortresses in 
the next war, it is safe to say, will be defended, if they are attacked, 
as Bitche and Belfort were in 1870, and not surrendered in the 
manner in which all the others, from Metz and Strasburg down to 
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Toul and Longwy, were handed over to the enemy. It was the civil 
population which demoralised the troops and forced the surrender of 
the fortresses in 1870. In the next war the fortresses will be 
detached forts, and there will be no civil population to be taken into 
account. There will probably, also, be the employment of the 
repeating rifle to be faced, and the repeating rifle is more important 
in the defence of earthworks than in the attack. At the worst, the 
French would lose Nancy in a direct attack, and the real problem— 
and it is one of singular importance to us in England—is whether 
the Germans will stand on the defensive upon the French as they 
will upon the Russian frontier, or whether they will pass through 
Belgium. 

It is a singular fact that the most important point to the future of 
Britain for the next few years, namely, that of whether Belgian neu- 
trality will be violated by Germany in the “ coming” war, and what 
England will do if it is violated, has never been discussed in England. 
One thing may safely be asserted, namely, that if Belgium would 
make proper preparations for her own defence her neutrality would 
not be violated ; but these preparations have not been made. The 
idea of an attack through Switzerland may be rejected, as neither 
party would attempt it. But while an attack on Germany by 
France through Belgium is, in a military sense, improbable, an attack 
on France by Germany through Belgium is highly probable if the 
Belgians continue to keep so small an army as they do, and to con- 
template its withdrawal under the guns of Antwerp. For Belgium 
to fortify Antwerp on an enormous scale, and to practically fortify 
nothing else, and to contemplate withdrawal there with the King and 
her Parliament and half her forces, for which read all her forces, is, 
if we leave foreign help out of account, much as though England 
should fortify a portion of the county of Sutherland as the best means 
for her defence. Antwerp is near the extreme northern extremity of 
the kingdom, and at the point most absolutely removed from all pos- 
sibility of attack. Antwerp might be held by any number of troops 
—by the whole Belgian and the whole British army, for example— 
without the holding of it being very dangerous to an army of a 
million of men advancing upon Paris from Coblentz through the 
province of Namur. I am aware that the intelligence branch of the 
War Office defend in their latest volumes, which are published for 
the benefit of the world, the selection of Antwerp as against Brussels; 
but Brussels itself lies towards the extremity of the kingdom, and 
if Belgian neutrality is to be safeguarded, it must be safeguarded at 
Liége or upon the Upper Meuse. England, unless she turns over a 
new leaf in military matters and adopts a system more in accordance 
with modern ideas than her present old-fashioned military organisa- 
tion, could only place a single army corps at Antwerp in the time 
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that it would take Germany to place nearly two millions and France 
to place two and a half millions of men in the field. Antwerp can- 
not be taken, and the defence of Antwerp is not worth thinking 
of. It is only necessary to consider an army which can fight in 
the open field or advance upon the communications of the army of 
the Power which has violated the neutrality of Belgium. Great 
Britain, no doubt, could rapidly place a large number of infantry 
and some cavalry in Belgium, not properly organised for war, but in 
a position to make a demonstration in what would be a friendly 
country, where there would not be much difficulty about supplies ; but 
no such force could advance, without the almost certainty of destruc- 
tion, upon the line of the Meuse, and the war might be decided before 
two English army corps and a third corps composed of half of 
the Belgian army could appear in the neighbourhood of Liége or of 
the Upper Meuse. The temptation to the German staff is incredibly 
strong, and will remain so until the French frontier south of 
Maubeuge has been made as strong as the frontier towards Germany, 
which will take untold millions of money and many years. It must 
be remembered that the French frontier towards Germany is very 
short, while the French frontier towards Belgium is very long, for 
these countries have a common frontier of over 380 miles. Of course 
I may be told that the present plan for the defence of Belgium is 
the best that can be adopted; that the razing of the fortresses on the 
Meuse was wise, because they could not have been held by Belgium 
against either Germany or France; that Belgium is guaranteed by 
all the Great Powers, which may be expected to come to her assistance ; 
that Antwerp would be the point at which their troops would land ; 
that when once a large force has been collected there the offensive could 
be taken towards the south; and that Germany is too strict an observer 
of international engagements to make it in the least likely that she 
should violate the neutrality of Belgium, which even by my own 
admission it would be to the military advantage of France if possible 
to respect. Is it quite certain that in a duel between Germany and 
France any of the Powers except England would think of coming to 
the assistance of Belgium? Would they not excuse themselves upon 
the ground that the old treaty is not in the most modern form, and 
that although in 1839 the country was declared by the Powers to be 
neutral, when it was practically desired to safeguard that neutrality 
in 1870, special and temporary treaties were wanted for that purpose ? 
In the event of a fresh war similar treaties would at once be entered 
into if it was not intended, for sufficient objects, to risk the violation ; 
but if it were, delays would take place in the consultations of the 
Powers during which the neutrality itself would be at an end. 

The official English book upon the armed strength of Belgium 
gives as a reason for expecting the presence of a British army at 
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Antwerp after the violation of Belgium’s neutrality that England 
is “supposed to” have an interest in preventing the annexation of 
Antwerp by a great Power. This. is hardly a sufficiently wide view 
of the problem. If the defence of Belgium by Great Britain is only to 
be justified on the ground that it might be dangerous for England 
if either France or Germany were ultimately to hold Antwerp, it 
must be admitted that there would not be much more danger in their 
holding Antwerp than in France holding Cherbourg, and that the 
increase of danger would probably not be wor‘ the running of the 
risks for England of taking part in a great Continental war. That 
England is bound by treaty to defend Belgium, and must maintain 
her treaty obligations, would have been a stronger argument for the 
compilers of the military handbook to have made use of, but in itself 
would hardly be a sufficient argument to induce the British Parlia- 
ment to contemplate an isolated intervention. The public law 
of Europe is an important matter, but people would be inclined 
to answer that we ought not to stand forward by ourselves to be 
its guardians. Moreover, suppose the case of a sudden revelation 
at the beginning of a war of a kind of virtual acquiescence by the 
Belgian Government in the occupation of a portion of their territory, 
which is not absolutely inconceivable. In that case it is certain that 
English opinion would not allow interference, unless all the Powers 
were willing to interfere together, which under the circumstances of 
the case would not be probable, and certainly could not be arranged 
in time. The subject is a very serious one, because there can be no 
doubt that if certain statesmen who might be named were in actual 
and not merely nominal power at the time, England would be com- 
mitted to war in defence of Belgian neutrality the moment it was 
threatened, whereas with other statesmen, such, as for example, it 
may be safely prophesied, Lord Randolph Churchill or Mr. Chamber- 
lain, England would think twice as to the drift of public opinion 
before the fatal plunge was made. Now such a matter ought 
not to rest upon the question of any particular individual holding 
power in this country at the time, but some decision in advance 
ought to be taken upon the question if our foreign policy is not 
to be subject to perpetual shifts anddoubts. Mistakes—and in such 
matters grave mistakes—loss of national dignity, destruction of 
belief in public faith, and risk of war, can only be avoided by firm 
adherence to the ground taken up beforehand. The course followed in 
1870 by Mr. Gladstone for the defence of Belgian neutrality was 
approved by public opinion at the time, but it is far from certain, 
considering the change in the electorate that has since occurred, 
and the redistribution of political power, and looking to the 
growth of democracy in both the great parties in the State, that 
electoral and Parliamentary opinion now would be in accord with 
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the opinion manifested then. Belgium is, whether justly or unjustly, 
not only considered less of a British interest now that the 
memories of Waterloo have become more dim, as well as the 
memories of the treaty of 1839, but Belgium, justly or unjustly, 
is not quite so popular in this country at the present moment as 
she was a few years ago. The Congo business, and the rumoured 
secret negotiations of the King of the Belgians with France 
and Germany successively about the sale, or eventual sale, of 
his indefinite African territories, have robbed Belgium of some 
English sympathy. One point, however, there can be no doubt 
about, namely, that if we must fight for Belgium against Germany 
it will be well to lessen the chance of having to do so by inducing 
Belgium to keep up a proper army to defend her dangerous position, 
and to arrange with us upon a plan for defence which shall admit of 
the rapid concentration of a sufficient force within striking distance 
of the Meuse. Once Belgian neutrality is violated by either party, 
whatever promises are made, her independence will be gone. I have 
ventured to forecast the probability in a military sense of German 
violation of the Belgian frontier as compared with the improbability 
of French violation. Belgium covers the longest and most vulnerable 
stretch of the French north-east frontier. It far more than halves the 
line which France would have to defend, and protects the half which 
nature has done nothing to guard for France. On the other hand, the 
shortest line from Central Prussia to Paris goes through Belgium. The 
best and safest road runs through Belgium, down the Oise to Creil. The 
road and railway from Berlin through Maubeuge to Paris is at once 
the best line of attack and the safest line for retreat in the event of 
German defeat. But whichever party triumphed, Belgium would 
have to pay the cost, and either the whole or the greater portion of 
her territory would pass to one or other of ,the belligerents, or parti- 
tion would be her lot. If the Belgians could be counted upon not to 
fall back at once upon Antwerp, but to fight sufficiently to force the 
hand of a possibly unwilling Government in England, Germany 
would not make their country a battle-field. But the Belgians do 
not seem inclined to increase their army. 

Surely this consideration ought to show the prudent among French 
politicians the folly of angering England against France by silly 
annexations, as in the New Hebrides, or by impossible demands; for 
to defend Belgium against Germany would be represented to the 
British electors by those who would object to war, as saving France 
from Germany, which would add to the unpopularity of the war itself 
if France were unpopular at the time in England. It is not that 
there is any desire in Germany to annex. The considerations which 
we have been discussing, are military considerations, not political. 

It is true in one sense, as has been assumed in recent discussions in 
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Belgium with regard to the Bill for establishing a wider military 
service there, that the greatest danger to Belgium comes, not from 
Germany, but from France. True in a sense, because there is little 
danger of the incorporation of the whole or greater part of Belgium 
in the German Empire, and the greatest possible danger of the incor- 
poration of the whole or part in France. If once France should 
be attacked through Belgium, then, no doubt, in the event of ulti- 
mate French success, Belgium, or part of Belgium, would go to 
France. 

There remains the possibility that the next war between Germany 
and France may bea waiting war in which Germany and France may 
substantially both stand upon the defensive. In a military sense, the 
smaller Powers do not count. The armies of Denmark, of Sweden 
and Norway, and of Spain are not large enough to cause anxiety to the 
greater Powers, as the frontiers of France and Germany would be 
defended against the attacks of the smaller ones by territorial troops 
and fortresses. But suppose this policy were adopted by the great 
belligerents towards each other, they having drifted into war without 
either of them desiring to attack: which could best bear the strain ? 
Had it not been for the French follies of Tonquin, and even, 
as I think, of Tunis, although Tunis is less distinctly folly than 
Tonquin, and for reckless expenditure upon all sides by France, there 
would have been no doubt that at present and for many years to come 
France would have been the better able to wait. It would be im- 
possible for either to wait long in a complete mobilisation. The 
next war will in all Continental countries suspend trade except in a 
few branches, and it becomes more important than ever to the Con- 
tinental Powers that it should be short. England alone of the great 
Powers could maintain a long war, which is lucky for us when we re 
member how entirely unfit we are to play a partin ashortone. Russia, 
curiously enough, in spite of what is said of her finances, comes next 
to England in ability to “last,” for her army, enormous as it is, forms 
a smaller proportion of her working population than is the case in 
Germany, France, Austria and Italy ; and her population are used to 
hardship, and are moved by a patriotism which is simply marvellous. 
For any one of the four Powers, a long war is a terrible calamity to 
contemplate. The dangers of war to Austria are well known in Austria, 
and they are both military and political. France, which could, were she 
prudent, best stand the strain, has allowed her finances to become de- 
plorable, partly by spending too much money, and partly by wasting it 
in costly so-called “colonial” adventures. She would have it in her 
power to bring her finances into order and to greatly diminish the 
weakness of her army in trained troops were she boldly to abandon 
positions which would be lost to her in the event of any future war 
between England and France. On the other hand, France is now, 
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for the first time since 1870, fully aware of her strength upon her 
frontiers towards Germany, and, while unwilling to fight, full of 
spirit as regards a necessary war. Gambetta once said that his Cher- 
bourg speech, which caused a stir in Europe, was the first glass of wine 
given to the convalescent. After Gambetta’s death the convalescent 
had a relapse, and it is General Boulanger who has first made him 
hold up his head for good. The gratitude for his cure, due to Pro- 
vidence or to the strength of the patient’s constitution, is, as often 
happens, bestowed by the patient upon the doctor. 

In surveying once more the entire field, a fact that must strike 
the observer is that while the uncertainty of Russia’s policy presents 
the principal danger to peace, there is one obvious consideration 
which makes against an attack by Russia upon Austria. In simple 
language it may be expressed by the phrase, “It is heads I win, 
and tails you lose,” for Austria against Russia, for however com- 
pletely beaten the Austrian forces might be, Germany could not, 
without an intolerable loss of prestige in Europe, allow Austria to be 
dismembered. It is the knowledge possessed in Russia of this fact 
which, more than the speeches of Austrian and English and 
Italian ministers, has caused Prince Bismarck’s advice to be up to 
the present time followed at St. Petersburg in the main. Lord Salis- 
bury’s language, therefore, which seemed imprudent to many, both 
of his English and of his foreign critics, was a fairly safe example 
of the use of what is known to us as Jingo language when its 
use is wise. The new generation of Tory-Democratic statesmen 
are believed to advocate as popular a combination of Beacons- 
fieldian language with Cobdenic secret action; “talk Jingo, but act 
Manchester ” is supposed to be their watchword. But Lord Salis- 
bury is still supreme in the conduct of foreign affairs for the 
Tory party, although that supremacy may not long continue, and 
Lord Salisbury is not so imprudent a politician nowadays as he was 
some years ago. I have spoken throughout this article as though 
Lord Salisbury and not Lord Iddesleigh was our foreign minister ; 
but I believe that I violate no confidence when I say that Lord 
Iddesleigh does not profess to carry out in the Foreign Office a 
policy of his own, and that upon all matters of importance he acts 
under the direction of Lord Salisbury. If I am to give an average 
outside opinion, free from party bias, upon foreign questions, I ought 
to congratulate the country upon the fact that in the hands, under 
the Liberals of Lord Rosebery or under the Conservatives of Lord 
Iddesleigh and Lord Salisbury, the foreign affairs of the country are 
in highly skilled, competent, and wise control. 

It now only remains to be discussed whether, besides those which 
have been mentioned, there are any special considerations affecting 
England which should be here named. Some few years back it was 
supposed that Prince Bismarck had taken such a dislike to the Eng- 
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lish Liberal party as to make the holding of office by that party a 
matter of danger to the country. It should be remembered that the 
London press is mainly hostile to the Liberal party, and that when 
the Liberals are “in” many quotations appear from German news- 
papers not friendly to this country, which are made to express a hos- 
tility seemingly confined to the Liberal party, when as a fact it 
applies to England under any rule. The Cologne Gazette in October 
last, with the Conservatives in power, was sneering as bitterly at 
England as it ever did in Mr. Gladstone’s days, and declaring that 
before the Treaty of Berlin and up to the present time England 
had been of no account in Europe. If we look to the opinions of the 
German Chancellor and not to the expressions of the German press, 
it is unnecessary to state that Prince Bismarck has never had any 
quarrel with the Liberal party as such, nor any love for the Conserva- 
tive party as such. The new men, the men of the future, as regards 
foreign affairs, on the Liberal side—or shall I say Liberal sides >— 
Lord Rosebery on the one hand and Lord Hartington and Mr. 
Chamberlain on the other, are as acceptable to Prince Bismarck as is 
Lord Salisbury. Prince Bismarck differs in one point from those 
about him: he does not rate too low the military capacity of England. 
The German staff, knowing the weakness of our force, the slowness 
of our mobilisation, the fewness of our guns, the general imperfection 
of our equipment for rapidly entering upon war, distinctly underrate 
the power of this country. Prince Bismarck is aware that, although 
we may have rejected the repeating gun—the introduction of which 
by all the Great Powers has been slow, for the American cavalry was 
partly armed with it more than twenty years ago, and it has been 
occasionally used in war both by the Turks and the Chinese—and 
although we may not be manufacturing the new shells, or taking 
any very active steps to fit ourselves for immediate war, we have 
such wealth, such energy, and such manufacturing power that, what- 
ever may be the ultimate danger to our position in the world, we 
could crush in a lengthy war the greatest of the European Powers, 
except Germany, which is absolutely invulnerable by us. 

One point about which Prince Bismarck has in recent years come 
into collision with this country is that of the colonial system. It is 
a well-known fact that Prince Bismarck for many years was in the 
habit of expressing his profound disapproval of German colonisation, 
but of late he has found it necessary to gratify the public taste for 
“running into something cheap.” With singular prudence he has 
avoided the mistakes of France, and while the countries that he has 
acquired may not be of any immediate use, at all events their acqui- 
sition has been far from costly. They all are countries which have 
been refused by us, although probably, in the face of the imposition 
of differential duties against British goods by certain Powers, the 
refusal was founded upon old-fashioned grounds unfortunately inap- 
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plicable to the circumstances of the day. The non-Dutch half of 
New Guinea we might have had at any time for the hoisting of a 
flag (Holland has hardly so good a tenure for its part) ; but half of 
the half has been allowed to go to Germany. The Cameroons were 
offered to England by their chiefs, and the offer had not been finally 
accepted at the moment at which the German annexation took place. 
The shadowy French and German country reachable by the Congo 
might have been English had not Lord Carnarvon refused to ratify 
the annexation of December, 1874; and Zanzibar’s rights over the 
mainland might have been acquired by England without difficulty, 
inasmuch as the Sultan has for many years, in one form and another, 
pressed for our protection. If these countries were not to remain 
unoccupied, and were not to be occupied by ourselves, it is not a bad 
thing for us that they should be occupied by Germany. A German 
annexation or a German protectorate must for England be pre- 
ferable toa French, so long as Germany does not, like France, place 
differential duties upon foreign goods. The countries in which the 
German flag has recently been hoisted are really at present only nomin- 
ally German. The view of the Chancellor’s opponents in favour of 
German colonies as necessary for the development of German trade, 
has been modified by him into a system of paper annexations in dis- 
tricts where German trading houses were already flourishing, at 
Angra Pequeiia, in Central Africa, on the Zanzibar coast, in Northern 
New Guinea, and in some Pacific islands. We might have antici- 
pated Germany by having recourse to the same system of paper 
annexations, against which Germany might have protested, but 
would not have fought. Still, it is impossible to view with much 
regret, except in cases which interfere with Australian interests, the 
nominal annexation by Germany of these territories. In the case of 
the Cameroons, the main ground upon which it was proposed that 
this country should accept the cession was that otherwise the terri- 
tory would be taken by the French, whose commercial policy would 
destroy our trade; but as German and not French annexation has 
taken place, the English trade there will probably be safe enough. 
The point upon which alone any serious danger was likely to arise, 
namely, the gallant advocacy by Germany of land claims in the 
Pacific islands, which, though preferred by German subjects, are 
often of an utterly indefensible kind, has been tided over by Com- 
missions, and time, precious in such cases, has been gained. On the 
whole, therefore, with the reservation of Australian interests, far 
more threatened by France, with its commercial and its convict 
policy, than by Germany, little harm to English interests has been 
done by Germany since she became the foremost of Continental 
Powers, and few occasions of serious difficulty between the countries 
are likely to arise. 
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Tue great tragic drama of the Soudan is not yet finished, as we hear 
of one of Gordon’s lieutenants still carrying on Gordon’s work in 
the farthest corner of that vast dark country which an English 
Government decreed should be abandoned to savagery. 

As one who had a part assigned to him in that drama that might 
have led to something, but more especially as the only surviving 
Englishman who spoke at length with Gordon just before he entered 
the great Nubian desert on his last journey to Khartoum, a short 
account of what then passed between us may not prove uninteresting 
to those who still cherish the memory of England’s latest hero. 

Gordon had left Cairo in December, 1879, after a stormy interview 
with the Egyptian officials in which he prophesied too truly that 
by returning to the old system of oppression and venality they would 
bring about a revolt in the Soudan. At that time, and, indeed, 
until the memorable 18th January, 1884, Gordon never intended 
to set foot in Cairo again, and even after accepting the commission 
from her Majesty’s Government on that day, he proposed to go to 
Khartoum vid Suakin, in preference to again entering into commu- 
nication with Egyptian officials. I was at that time quartered in 
Cairo, and as I felt strongly that it was desirable Gordon should 
come to Cairo instead of going to Suakin, I wrote him a letter to 
that effect, of which the following is a copy :— 


‘*SHEPHEARD’s HoTet, CArro. 
** January 23rd, 1884. 


“My Dear CHARLIE,—Do come to Cairo. Wood will tell you, much 
better than I, why. Throw over all personal feeling, if you have any, and 
act like yourself with straightforward directness. You have no personal aims 
in this matter, and therefore no personal feelings must be allowed to interfere. 

‘Your object, I assume, is to get to Khartoum, and if so, Cairo is the route, 
not Suakin. By coming here you will see Baring and Nubar, and make all 
arrangements to facilitate your great enterprise, in which we all so earnestly 
wish you success. I shall be delighted to see you again, if only for a few 
minutes. 

‘* Sincerely yours, 
“‘GERALD GRAHAM.” 


Gordon arrived at Cairo on the 24th January, 1884. He had been 
my schoolfellow at Woolwich, my comrade in the Crimea and China, 


(1) Gordon sent my letter to his brother, Sir Henry Gordon, who {inserted it in his 
book, Events in the Life of Charles George Gordon, and who has kindly furnished me 
with a copy of the original. 
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and for many years we had been more or less regular correspondents, 
We had not met for three or four years, and he had the same eager, 
boyish way that I so well remember of old, and told me while 
driving away from the station the marvellous tale of how he accepted 
his tremendous mission. The following is an extract from my 
diary :—‘ 25th Jan., 1884. Before I was out of bed* Gordon’s voice 
was calling me, so I hurried up, and he talked for an hour on the 
Soudan question :—policy of evacuation—anarchy and slave-trade— 
his interviews with Wolseley and Ministers—his acceptance of his 
mission—his views of rebellion—no religious element—Mahdi not 
able to advance beyond frontiers of tribes under him—Abyssinians 
no use as allies—won’t fight in the plains :—two of his old Soudan 
officers who had joined Arabi and were in exile from Cairo, he hopes 
to take with him :—hopes to attack slavery from the Congo. I don’t 
like his programme, and wrote a letter to give him had he gone 
to-night.” 

The next morning, January 26th, about the same early hour, I 
returned Gordon’s visit, and he then asked me to accompany him as 
far as Korosko, starting that evening, to which I gladly assented. 
Those were two busy days for Gordon at Cairo, when his instructions 
from Downing Street were vastly extended; when, from being 
merely the adviser and reporter to her Majesty’s Government, he 
was transformed into Governor-General of the Soudan under the 
Egyptian Government, with orders not merely to withdraw the 
troops, civil employés, and Europeans, but also to “take the neces- 
sary steps for establishing an organised Government in the different 
provinces of the Soudan, for the maintenance of order,” &c. And 
this mighty task was to be carried out by two Englishmen, with no 
army behind them, in a country of vast extent, the greater portion 
of which was in open revolt under a religious leader who appealed to 
the ever-present fanaticism of the population, and who had just anni- 
hilated the whole available field-force, which had been commanded by 
another Englishman. It seemed a forlorn hope; but one of these two 
Englishmen bore a mighty name, and was armed with a purer faith 
and higher courage than mere fanaticism could inspire, while the 
other was an officer of tried worth and courage. 

Pictures have been drawn of Gordon as a gloomy ascetic, wrapped 
up in mystic thoughts, retiring from all communion with the world, 
and inspiring fear rather than affection. I can only describe him as 
he appeared to me. Far from being a gloomy ascetic, he always 
seemed to me to retain a boyish frankness, and to long to share his 
ideas with others. Our intimacy began when we were thrown toge- 
ther in mining the docks at Sebastopol during the winter of 1855-56, 


(1) Whilst at Cairo, General Gordon was the guest of General Sir Evelyn Wood. 
VOL. XLI. N.S. D 
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a period Gordon always delighted in referring to whenever we met, 
by calling up old scenes, and even our old jokes of that time. Like 
all men of action, but more especially soldiers, Gordon disliked argu- 
ment with subordinates when once he had resolved on his course of 
action ; otherwise he invited discussion, and I always found him most 
tolerant in listening to arguments against his own views, even on 
subjects in which he of course possessed a knowledge far exceeding 
any I could pretend to. Turning to my diary, I find that, soon after 
we had got off in the train from Cairo on the night of the 26th of 
January, we entered into some such discussion. ‘Gordon insists on 
there being no alternative between assumption of government by 
England and its (Soudan’s) abandonment. I said, ‘ Put in capable 
Englishmen as governors under Egyptian Government.’ He said, 
‘ You couldn’t get them,’ that Baker had refused, &c. I asked him 
to read his own opinion as to abandonment in the Pali Mail Gazette, 
but he said he wouldn’t; so we said ‘Good-night.’ It was bitterly 
cold, and I found out afterwards that he had no wraps. Why didn’t 
I or someone find this out before ? ” 

In a letter I wrote home I gave the following account of our first 
night’s journey: “The night was bitterly cold, and my ulster and 
one light wrap (my old friend) scarcely protected me from it, for I 
awoke cramped with cold. Gordon, I found afterwards, had no wrap 
at all, only a greatcoat, and didn’t sleep. I was so sorry for this: 
to find the Governor-General so badly cared for the first night was a 
bad augury. He told me that he had arrived at Cairo without a 
servant, and had been so busy when there that he had had no 
time to pack up properly. Now he has got one of his old Soudanese 
servants, who had come to him at Cairo. Before getting out of the 
train at Assiout, where we were to embark on the Nile steamer, 
Gordon allowed me to decide the great “tarbush ” question. Were 
he and Stewart to wear the fez or the intrinsically far more sensible 
solar topee? Stewart was all for the latter, as he heartily detested 
the fez, but I asked him, ‘ What are you going to tell the people? 
If you say you are under the English Government they will ask, 
“Has England annexed the Soudan?” If not, then they will say 
«‘ What business have you officers of the English Government here?” 
‘ Besides,’ I added, ‘ will it not look more than ever like clearing out at 
once, for two men—one the well-known Gordon Pasha—to arrive in an 
English travelling dress without that Turkish symbol of authority, 
the fez?’ Gordon considered this unanswerable, and Stewart gave 
in, so the fez was at once adopted on arrival at Assiout.”—(Letter 
dated January 27th, 1884.) 

This is the only occasion on which I remember differing from 
Stewart, and I mention the circumstances, at the risk of appearing 
egotistical, in order to show what was at that time passing in Gor- 
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don’s mind. In Colonel Stewart’s journal’ a very brief reference is 
made to the incident :—“ After some discussion it was agreed, and 
very much against my grain, that in future we should wear the tar- 
bush.” A further reference occurs in his journal under date 
14th February, 1884, when after passing Berber they met an Arab 
merchant, named Yusuff, who had left Khartoum thirteen days 
before :—‘ According to Yusuff, the people at Khartoum do not 
like Gordon’s return, as they appear to think that he is going 
to make the whole country English, and to give up wearing a 
tarbush.” 

The loyal and devoted partner of Gordon in his daring enterprise, 
though strangely unlike him, was singularly well constitutec to sup- 
plement his leader’s great qualities. A tall, spare man of extremely 
abstemious habits, caring nothing for the comforts of life, liking 
boiled rice in the desert better than a luxurious mess-table, and, 
though for nineteen years in a smart cavalry regiment, hating parade 
and show of all kinds, Lieutenant-Colonel Stewart was well-known 
as a very able and conscientious officer, doing thoroughly all that 
he undertook to do. In the winter of 1882-83 he had been chosen 
to report on the state of the Soudan, and was met by Gordon 
for the first time at his club in London on the afternoon of Friday, 
January 18th, 1884. Gordon had that morning received his orders 
for the Soudan, and knowing Stewart by reputation, asked him to be 
his companion, to which he agreed, and both started that same even- 
ing. Stewart had not Gordon’s enthusiastic nature and intense feeling 
for the natives, neither had he his impetuosity and rapid insight ; 
but he had a cool, equable judgment, a strong sense of justice, and 
probably a truer conception of the difficulties that lay before them. 
Nor would it be just to Stewart to admit that because he had a 
somewhat cold, reserved manner, he had little sympathy for the 
natives and little feeling for their miseries. His journal, which 
is written with characteristic calmness and precision, gives but slight 
indication of his own feelings, yet in describing the release of the 
prisoners, which he carried out personally, by direction of Gordon 
Pasha, Stewart observes: “I cannot express what pleasure it was 
to me to set these poor people free. It was quite worth coming up 
here to do so.” Gordon himself truly described him as “a brave, 
just, upright gentleman.” (‘ Journals,” p. 310.) 

The morning of January 27th, 1884, saw four Englishmen steaming 
up the Nile in strange company. The four Englishmen were Gor- 
don, Stewart, myself and aide-de-camp. In the same boat were the 
potential Sultan of Darfour, two or three of his brothers, with 
wives and female attendants, about fifty in number, a very unat- 


(1) The only portion of Colonel Stewart’s journal which has been received, is that 
from 18th January to 11th March, a copy of which has been kindly lent me. 
D2 
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tractive lot. During the journey Gordon, in his playful way, 
proposed to make my aide-de-camp Sultan of Darfour instead of 
the ill-conditioned negro who aspired to that dignity, but the sight 
of his Majesty’s domestic arrangements sufficed to check any 
ambition to succeed him, and the honour was declined with thanks. 
If became necessary to give the possible Sultan a lesson before 
entering the boat, for on arrival at Assiout (where the railway 
ends) that morning he considered the time had come for assert- 
ing his royal dignity, and got out of the train arrayed in 
all the splendour of a gorgeous gala uniform, with the grand 
cordon of the Medjidie, the imposing effect of which was some- 
what marred by the ribbon perpetually slipping off his shoulder. 
Attired in all this magnificence and followed by his retinue of dirty, 
ill-favoured women and ruffianly-looking men, he pushed rudely by 
us like an ill-bred savage, without taking any notice of the plainly 
dressed Governor-General, and proceeded to take possession of the 
saloon of the steamer. He, however, reckoned without Gordon 
Pasha, who promptly ordered him out of the saloon, and then sent 
him a message desiring his presence without his uniform. Soon he 
reappeared in a dirty grey overcoat, all his finery gone, with a crest- 
fallen look on his heavy black face. Gordon motioned him to a chair 
saying, in Arabic, “Sit down,” then gave him a lecture, telling him 
that he must not wear his uniform until he had gained his throne ; 
that he must leave his women at Dongola,’ and endeavour quietly to 
get some chiefs to declare for him before asserting his claims; 
that to parade in uniform at present was ridiculous and danger- 
ous. His abashed majesty took this all meekly and retired when 
dismissed. 

Gordon must have appeared very different to different people: to 
me and to his sable majesty, for instance, he must have seemed two 
entirely different persons. To show the impression he made on me 
I will quote from a letter I wrote at this time: ‘Charlie Gordon’s 
character is a very fascinating one, he has so much of the natural 
man about him. To his friends—and he treats all as friends whom 
he knows and trusts—his charm of manner is irresistible. It is utterly 
unlike the charm of a polished man of the world; it is the charm of 
a perfectly open mind, giving and demanding confidence, sometimes 
playfully, sometimes earnestly, and sometimes with touching humi- 
lity. I watched him talking to the Egyptian officer in his suite, 
Tbrahim Fouzy, a man who fought under Arabi at Tel-el-Kebir, who 
has been disgraced and exiled, and whom Gordon insisted on taking 
up with him. He is a good-looking Egyptian of about thirty, calls 
Gordon ‘my father,’ and speaks only Arabic. Mrs. —— said she 


(1) The “Sultan of Darfour” never got further than Debbeh, from whence he 
returned to Cairo with all his wives. 
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had heard Gordon could not speak a word of Arabic.’ She should 
have seen him in animated talk with Fouzy. Gordon’s face is smiling 
while he talks, his eyes twinkle at some point, while by his gestures 
with his fingers he seems rallying the Egyptian or laughingly 
pushing some question home. This was the morning after his 
sleepless night, when many men would be apt to be cross and ill- 
humoured.” 

Our boat, with its strangely assorted freight, steamed day after 
day up the wondrous Nile, in the glorious climate of Egyptian winter. 
We gazed on the mud banks of the broad stream, on the strips 
of cultivated green fields along the shores, and on the brown desert 
beyond. We passed clumps of palms and fragrant mimosa, also many 
dirty mud villages with turret-like dovecotes on the houses, and with 
muddy looking inhabitants. We anchored at night under the 
splendid Egyptian sky and listened to the groaning, wailing sound 
of the toiling water-wheels, that seemed typical of Egypt’s ceaseless 
misery. Near Luxor, we caught a glimpse of the ruins of mighty 
Karnak amid the palms, and of ancient Thebes in the sand, while at 
Assouan we came to the first cataract, with its granite rocks and 
green islets, and, beyond, the beautiful ruins of Phila. But we took 
little heed then of the wonders around us—our thoughts were too 
intent on what lay in front, and I confess to a feeling at this time of 
great anxiety for the safety of Gordon in crossing the Nubian desert 
from Korosko to Abu-Hamed, and spoke to him about it. Gordon 
cared little about his personal safety, but was prudent enough on 
this occasion to decline taking the gold with him, £40,000 of which 
was on board, as “ anyone might murder him for the money, as they 
did Palmer, but very few would do so for political reasons.” Still, 
I thought he would be a great catch if taken prisoner, for the sake 
of ransom. 

Gordon’s mind was uneasy, though not troubled about his own 
safety, and was restlessly working at the great problem before him. 
He chafed at his enforced inaction, and as his brain was incessantly 
at work offering possible solutions, he would relieve himself by 
imparting his ideas to us, and then by telegraphing or writing reports 
to Cairo. On the morning of the 29th January, when at breakfast 
together, Gordon sketched out a plan of his intended operations, and 
said he meant to telegraph them to Baring and ask for five English 
officers from England. Gordon allowed me, as an old friend, the 


(1) I am utterly unqualified to give an opinion as to the correctness of Gordon’s 
Arabic. I can only vouch for hearing him speak it with apparent fluency when talking 
to his familiars, like Fouzy, who would act as intermediaries between Gordon and 
strangers, interpreting strange Arabic into more familiar Arabic, and vice vers@. I 
fancy that Gordon’s Arabic was something like his French—ungrammatical, but fluent 
and forcible. He seemed to master a language by not letting it master him, often 
riding roughshod over construction so long as he could express his meaning. 
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privilege of discussing his plans, so I ventured to disagree with 
him and to recommend him to keep his plan of operations to himself 
for the present, as he might have to modify it on arriving at Khar- 
toum ; adding that he was not asked for it, and that it would only 
invite discussion and criticism, which it was rather desirable to avoid. 
Gordon listened to me in smiling silence, but said he meant to send 
it, and immediately after breakfast commenced writing his report, 
which will be found, with a sketch plan, at p. 61 of Blue Book : Egypt 
12. In forwarding it, Sir Evelyn Baring remarks merely: “P.S. 
Feb. 5. Since writing the above I have received a further letter from 
General Gordon, stating that no English officers will be required, 
for the present at all events.” 

A man thinking more of his own reputation would never have 
written this and similar reports; but, in reflecting over it after- 
wards, I have regarded this outpouring of his mind as an illustration 
of Gordon’s amazing sincerity and generous disregard of self. To 
the official mind Gordon’s method must have appeared intolerable— 
a fact he himself was well aware of, and to which he frequently 
makes humorous reference in his last journals from Khartoum; but 
the State surely should not complain of a servant because, when 
engaged on a stupendous task which no other man was so well quali- 
fied to undertake—a task bristling with difficulties and presenting 
ever-varying features—he, in his perfect loyalty and utter self- 
abnegation, showed them all the workings of his mind as he 
approached the sphere of his labours. 

Gordon, with touching gentleness, afterwards made a sort of 
apology to me, saying that he was accustomed to work alone, and 
that if he were now to depart from that practice, his work would not 
bear the impress of one mind, or words to that effect. He might 
have said (though he would have been the last man to say anything 
of the sort) that he was himself and not his critic, who has often 
vainly wished that he possessed a tithe of Gordon’s rapid insight 
and daring promptitude. The vexed question of Zebehr, of course, 
came frequently under discussion. I had seen and spoken with 
Zebehr at Cairo before I had any idea of Gordon’s coming, and had 
conceived a horror of that man of smooth words but cruel deeds, with 
his hideous face suggestive to me of a death’s-head tenanted by a 
demon. I was therefore prejudiced, and knowing that he hated 
Gordon with a murderous hate, was strongly against Zebehr being 
allowed to accompany him. Stewart at this time shared these feel- 
ings, and begged me to use any influence I might possess with 
Gordon to dissuade him from asking for Zebehr. Yet later events 
showed that we judged with a very limited knowledge of the cireum- 
stances, for Gordon’s subsequent applications for Zebehr were 
vigorously endorsed by Stewart and strongly supported by Sir Evelyn 
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Baring.’ It was another illustration of Gordon’s generous disregard 
of self that he should ask for such honour to be bestowed on an avowed 
deadly enemy. He did so in the same spirit as that in which he wrote 
his apparently inconsistent reports. He was seeking not how to 
enhance his reputation or greatness, but how to carry out his in- 
structions, how to establish a settled Government in the Soudan as 
a preliminary to withdrawing the Egyptian garrisons. 

The following is a sad little extract from my diary of the 28th 
January.—* This is Gordon’s birthday, and we drank his health, 
wishing him many happy returns.” Alas! 

On the 29th of January M. Marquet, a French merchant, came 
on board, who had left Khartoum on the 15th December, and had 
crossed the desert from Abu Hamed with two servants and four 
camels in six days, meeting no one. He reported a great panic? in 
Khartoum when he left, and did not take a hopeful view of the 
future of the Soudan, saying that on Gordon’s departure there would 
be civil war, when “ the wolves would eat the sheep.” In Stewart’s 
journal, however, I find a different opinion attributed to M. Mar- 
quet: ‘‘ Marquet appears to think Gordon will be well received by 
the mass of the Khartoum population, but secretly hated by the 
Egyptian pashas and Government employés. He thinks that the 
policy of substituting the native Government for the Egyptian has 
a fair chance of succeeding.” 

On the 30th we arrived at Assouan, when the mudir and many of 
the notables came on board, In a letter dated the 31st January I 
wrote as follows: “‘The people at Assouan were delighted to see 
Gordon, and begged him not to allow their mudir or headman to be 
taken away from them. He (Gordon) is very nice and courteous in 
his intercourse with natives, seeming really fond of them. Last 
night (the 30th) Gordon went off to the telegraph office, and com- 
menced a conversation by wire with the Governor of Berber. He 
discovered him to be an old friend of his, the Sheikh Hussein Khalifa, 
whom Baker mentions as trustworthy. This sheikh told Gordon that 
he hoped soon to be able to open communication with Suakin ; that 
people would come round to him as soon as he arrived; that there 
was no fear of the Mahdi, who is the nephew of an old attached ser- 
vant of Gordon. Gordon was highly pleased with this, and at once 
wrote off a despatch to Baring contradicting his previous one, putting 
his premature plan of operations entirely overboard, and requesting 
him to take no steps about the five officers he had so urgently de- 
manded the day before yesterday.” This statement is not quite 
correct, for Gordon’s report, which I had not then seen, did not 


(1) Sir Henry Gordon also came to the conclusion that Zebehr ought to have been 
sent up, although opposed to it at first. (See Events in the Life of C. G. Gordon.) 

(2) On the night of Gordon’s departure from Cuiro he telegraphed to Khartoum : 
“Don’t be panic-stricken. Ye are men,not women. Iam coming. (Signed) Gordon.” 
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“urgently” demand British officers, as this extract shows: “ If your 
Excellency feels any difficulty about these officers, or thinks that it”’ 
(i.e. sending them) “ would lead to trouble, never mind sending them, 
for I humbly believe we can manage without them.” 

My letter, therefore, shows that I was rather inclined to undue 
criticism of Gordon’s conduct at this time. Continuing the quotation 
from my letter: “Even supposing the Mahdi gives him no trouble, 
his task is a gigantic one, for he has to construct a government and an 
army out of purely native materials, as he is resolved on sending all 
the Egyptians off. I think it may hold together so long as he is there, 
but after him the deluge—anarchy and slavery. This afternoon he 
gave us an interesting account, illustrated by neat, rapid sketches, of 
his work in Equatorial Africa when he put the steamers on the Albert 
Nyanza, where they still are. Last night this single-minded Napo- 
leon developed to me his Congo scheme, which is nothing less than 
founding a great state in the centre of Africa under the auspices of 
the King of the Belgians, who is ready to give £100,000 a year 
towards it. He now proposes to take the Bahr Gazelle and Equa- 
torial provinces and incorporate them with his Congo State, by which 
means he hopes to suppress a good deal of the slave-trade. He finished 
by saying, ‘A capital plan, I will write to the King of the Belgians 
to-morrow’ (it was then 11 p.m.). Gordon is a prompt, rapid worker, 
and this morning on entering the saloon he handed me a long letter 
to the King of the Belgians, finished off with a neat sketch, setting 
forth all his views, and touching delicately on the necessity for 
obtaining a recognition of his flag. I believe that one element in his 
scheme particularly pleasing to Gordon, is that by his proposed 
arrangement he need not return to Cairo, but may go straight from 
the Soudan to the Congo.” 

It was also in Gordon’s mind at this time to get the assent of our 
Government and of the King of the Belgians to the incorporation of 
the whole of the Eastern Soudan into the Congo State, His Majesty’s 
£100,000 to be administered by Gordon as ruler of the Soudan and 
Congo under the King of the Belgians. In a letter I wrote home at 
this time I observed: “ The difficulty I foresee for him in carrying 

out the policy of our Government is, that if he goes out and announces 
that he has come to withdraw all officials and troops—cut them adrift, 
in fact, and go off himself—he simply delivers the country over to 
anarchy and abdicates his own power. His appointments, his enact- 
ments, his remission of taxation, &c., would be of no value if he told 
them he was going away the day after to-morrow. To keep up their 
confidence in him they must believe he is going to stay with them as 
their ruler. Let him make a federation of chiefs and sultans, but let 
him be there as dictator, and let some other European take his place 
when he goes. England will pay nothing, nor will Egypt, and why 
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should not the munificent King of the Belgians give his money for 
the Soudan as well as for the Congo? The two are so intimately 
related to the great slave question.” What further steps Gordon 
took in submitting this vast project I don’t know, but when I left 
him he intended to write about it. At that time he charged me to 
communicate his ideas to Sir E. Baring, to tell him that he meant to 
dismiss first the higher Egyptian officials and then the lower ones, 
replacing them by natives. “‘He would then form a Soudanese army. 
In due course the time would come for sending back the Egyptian 
troops, when he would produce the Khedive’s firman of severance, 
and give the troops their choice of going back to Egypt or staying 
in the Soudan, but no longer under Egyptian rule.” This programme 
was perhaps the best under the circumstances, but Gordon certainly 
did not, and, I believe, cou/d not, carry it out. Colonel Stewart’s 
journal, from which I am permitted to make a few extracts, will 
enable us to see the circumstances under which Gordon departed 
from his programme. 

Before entering on this I will describe my last view of Gordon. 
We reached Korosko on the evening of the Ist February, and the 
next morning was that for saying good-bye, as here Gordon entered 
the great Nubian Desert. That morning we had along talk together 
on deck after breakfast, when’he told me what he meant to do, and 
how he felt for the misery of the natives. About eight o’clock he 
mounted his camel and said good-bye, but I walked beside him, and 
he shortly afterwards got down and walked with me. At last I left him, 
saying “ good-bye ” again, and “God bless you.” Then he mounted 
again. A handsome young Arab, Ahmed, son of the Sheikh of 
Berber, rode beside him on a beautiful white camel. At the head of 
the caravan rode Ahmed’s brother, both being armed with the great 
cross-hilted swords, and shields of rhinoceros hide, which Soudan war- 
fare has now made familiar. These swords, together with a couple 
of very old double-barrelled pistols with flint locks, made up the Arab 
armament. Gordon carried no arms, but Stewart had a revolver. 
Before Gordon left he gave me a long heavy silver-mounted kour- 
bash, or Soudan riding-whip, of rhinoceros hide, and told me to say 
“that was a token that the reign of the kourbash in the Soudan was 
over.” In exchange he took my white umbrella, having lost his 
own. 

“The place where I last saw Gordon is wild and desolate. The 
desert there is covered with a series of volcanic hills, looking, S.* 
said, like a miniature Switzerland. But here were no fertile valleys, 
no bright snow-clad peaks, no thriving population—nothing be- 
tween the hills but black basins or ravines, dry, dark, and destitute of 
all vegetation, looking like separate entrances to the pit where those 


(1) My aide-de-camp. , 
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who entered, might leave all hope behind. I thought of Hicks with 
his doomed army coming into such a ravine after forty days in the 
wilderness, utterly spent and worn out, then finding the dark crests 
of the surrounding heights lined with a fierce exultant enemy, and 
of the sickening feeling he must have had, that all was lost for him 
and those he had led there. I climbed up the highest of these hills 
with §., and through a glass watched Gordon and the small caravan 
as his camels threaded their way along a sandy valley, hoping he 
would turn round that I might give him one more sign, but he rode 
on until he turned the dark side of one of the hills, and I saw him no 
more. Sadly we returned to our steamer, and I felt a gloomy fore- 
boding that I should never see Gordon again.” (Extract from letter 
dated February 2nd, 1884). 

When on board again I wrote the following note on Gordon’s 
character, which I give here merely as showing the impression my 
latest intercourse with him had on me :— 

“It may seem a parodox to say so, but it seems to me that 
although Gordon never regulates his conduct by the opinion of 
others, he yet has an intense longing for human sympathy. His 
impatience is only a symptom of the intensity of this longing. His 
habit of rushing into print on subjects that move him, is another 
symptom, wrongly ascribed to vanity by those who don’t understand 
him. But what he demands he gives freely, and this explains his 
great power over natives. It is the same with children. Gordon is 
a man all children would instinctively worship, for he loves them so.’ 
He told me that he has cried over the misery of the natives, some- 
times before, and with them, and to their simple minds a man with so 
much power and so much feeling for them must be indeed a new 
revelation. You can see his kindness shining in his face when the 
natives crowd round him kissing his hand. He never shows impa- 
tience with them, and he tells me that he used when in the Soudan to 
sit for hours with the notables of a place discussing public affairs and 
learning their feelings ; also that he took care that every man of the 
people should be able to approach him in person or by letter. ... . 
He would spend his own money in alleviating distress or in com- 
pensation for some injury ; consequently he is always short of money. 
.. . . Yesterday he told us how once on his return from a long expe- 
dition a host of unpaid clerks invaded his palace at Khartoum ; how 


(1) “Tell Baring,” he said, “that the only pleasure I had in Cairo was my intro- 
duction to his little boys.” Gordon often told me of his great love for children, his 
schools and hospitals in Khartoum and elsewhere. Sir Henry Gordon writes: 
** Towards little children, especially boys, the poorest of the poor, he was most affec- 
tionately inclined, and could never pass a child in the street if in tears.”—Events in the 
Life of C. G. Gordon. I remember Gordon well during his time at Gravesend, when he 
did so much for poor boys, and feel convinced that, of all ways of cherishing his memory, 

hat most to his liking would be the maintenance of the ‘“ Gordon Boys’ Home.” 
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his “ cavasses”’ tried to drive them back with blows ; how he interfered 
and ordered them all to be admitted, when the hungry crowd rushed 
into his presence, as happened on a memorable occasion at Versailles. 
Gordon found they had not been paid all the time he was away, and 
produced £40 of his own to satisfy immediate demands. He, how- 
ever, discovered and warned the ringleaders not to demand their 
money in that way again.” 

Stewart’s journal is deeply interesting as giving the daily events 
of Gordon’s passage to Khartoum, with such reflections as occur to 
him, and Stewart seems always to have put down frankly his own 
opinion, although frequently at variance with his chief’s. It is inte- 
resting in the light of what now is known of the companion of Emin 
Bey, to notice that on the 6th of February, when in the Nubian 
desert, Stewart reports meeting “M. Bohndorf, a retainer of Dr. 
Junker, who was on his way up from the Bahr Gazelle. He reported 
Dr. Junker as well.” But their work commenced on the 7th of 
February at Abu Hamed. ‘General Gordon was very well received 
by the Abu Hamed villagers, who crowded round him in great 
numbers to kiss his hand, and hear what he had to say. The 
General made them a speech, to the effect that he was not going to 
make war on the Mahdi, that he intended to grant an amnesty for 
all offences, that he would reduce the taxes by one-half, that he 
remitted all arrears, that in future the Soudan would be governed by 
the Soudanese, that up to now they had been governed by force, but 
that in future they would be ruled by kindness and justice. He 
ended by inviting them to send influential people to Khartoum.” 
On this Stewart observes :— 

“Although the people seemed thoroughly pleased to see the 
General, yet I question very much if they thoroughly appreciated 
what was told them; indeed, such was hardly to be expected.” On 
February 9th, “The General had an interview with Abdul Medjid 
Melek of Berber, and spoke about the state of the country and 
the necessity of setting Soudanese to govern the Soudan. The 
Sultan, who had apparently no very decided opinion on the subject, 
replied that ‘It would be very nice.’ The General then said that 
he came without soldiers, and that therefore his object was not war, 
but peace, and that it was for the people to decide what they wanted. 
In reply as to whom he thought should be the future hukumdar, he 
replied that the choice apparently lay between Hussein Pasha Kha- 
lifa and Zebehr.” 

Gordon therefore made no secret of the intended severance from 
Egypt, but openly proclaimed it, though he must have done so with 
many inward misgivings, as it evoked no corresponding enthusiasm 
among the population, while everything significantly pointed to 
jealousy, intrigue, and consequent disaffection among the chiefs. 
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But it was at Berber that Gordon took the decisive step of showing 
the secret firman of severance, of which Stewart gives the following 
account: “Tuesday, February 12th. I was called up at 5 a.m. by 
General Gordon, who, having pondered deeply all night, had come 
to the decision of opening the Pandora-box, and openly proclaiming 
the divorce of the Soudan from Egypt, and the formation of local 
militias and appointment of Soudan officials in every important 
post. At 8 a.m. Hussein Pasha Khalifa, and Mahomet Tahir, the 
judge of the civil court (a man we have every reason to believe is a 
bosom friend of the Mahdi) made their appearance. With their 
assistance, and after showing them the secret: firman, which the 
General thought necessary to show them to allay their alarm at the 
overturning of the Khedive’s authority, a proclamation was drawn 
up. This proclamation appointed a committee or provisional govern- 
ment, consisting of six of the most influential notables of the Mudir- 
iyeh, and proclaiming that the Muderat was from henceforth inde- 
pendent of Cairo, but subject to General Gordon as Governor- 
General. This proclamation was affixed to the gate and caused a 
good deal of excitement; so far as I am able to judge the people 
appeared to approve of it.” On the following day, February 13th, 
Stewart writes showing that he and Gordon took somewhat different 
views at this time as regards the effect of this disclosure. ‘“ We have 
tried to fathom what those present really thought, and we are told 
that it was a mistake to have shown it. We are told that the pro- 
bable effect will be to lead those who heard the firman to conclude 
that all the concessions made by General Gordon, such as half-taxes, 
were made merely with a view of getting the troops out of the 
country without danger, and to leave the people to stew in their own 
juice. On consideration it may perhaps have been a mistake to show 
this firman, but General Gordon says that as the object of his mission 
is to get out of the country and to leave them independent, he could 
not have put a sharper spur into them to organise their Government 
than by this action. It is certain that they fondly believe that by 
some means or other, they may be rid of the Cairo Government and 
remain independent under General Gordon, who would give them 
greater local liberties. As regards my own opinion on the matter, 
I fully admit that the question of showing or not showing the firman 
is a difficult one to answer. Perhaps I should have preferred 
following Nubar Pasha’s advice and delaying any action in the 
matter till a later period, when I could have better judged what 
would have been the result, or at any rate till the political situation 
had become clearer.” 

Even Sir Henry Gordon, the most friendly of critics, considers his 
brother’s action a mistake, and remarks :—“ No doubt the reading of 
the firman of abandonment at Berber to Hussein Pasha Khalifa and the 
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notables was a mistake on General Gordon’s part. It proved itself 
so, since not one of the influential people present at the meeting 
remained loyal” (Events in the Life of Charles George Gordon, p. 18). 
Notwithstanding this concurrence of opinion from those so well 
qualified to judge, I cannot help thinking that Gordon was right, 
and that his action was the logical outcome of his position. His pro- 
clamation of the firman was in direct sequence to his announcement 
of the intended independence of the Soudan as soon as he had crossed 
the desert. Supposing, however, that he had made no such announce- 
ment, issued no such proclamation, how was he then to justify and 
explain his action in sending away the Egyptian officials and the 
Egyptian troops? How was he to stimulate the Soudanese to form a 
government of their own? Would he not have appeared in their 
eyes as a rebel to the Egyptian Government, because engaged in its 
destruction, for how could they believe that that Government intended 
to commit suicide without actual proof of the fact ? 

Some clever diplomatist might perhaps conceive, in the recesses 
of his cabinet, a method of carrying out the scheme without any 
premature publicity, dispelling any public alarm at being deprived of 
protection by artfully-worded proclamations ; but then such a man 
would have known that Gordon was not the man to employ for the 
task. Gordon’s whole career, down to his glorious defence of Khartoum, 
proves how much can be done by treating natives as human beings 
with feelings like our own, by putting confidence in them, and win- 
ning in return their love and devotion. That Hussein Pasha Khalifa, 
and the others at Berber should when abandoned have gone over to 
the Mahdi is no proof of the unwisdom of Gordon’s course of action. 
Gordon was certainly no diplomatist, but had he possessed all the 
astuteness of a Machiavelli he could not have carried out his task 
under the conditions imposed upon him, and had he been other than 
he was, he certainly would not have held Khartoum so long against 
an overwhelming host. 

For what was Gordon’s task ? 

It was simply this: he was appointed the Moses of a new Exodus, 
but with the Red Sea closed against him. His mission was to “ with- 
draw all troops, civil officials, and such of the inhabitants, together 
with their belongings, as may wish to leave for Egypt ;”’ and further, 
to “take the necessary steps for establishing an organised govern- 
ment in the cifferent provinces of the Soudan, for the maintenance 
of order and the cessation of all disasters and incitement to revolt ;” 
also, to maintain “the security of the roads open to commerce.”— 
(Egypt, 12, 1884, pp. 27, 28.) 

And this gigantic work of simultaneous withdrawal of all the 
elements of government and reconstruction of a stable government 
out of untried, raw materials, was to be carried out in a Mohammedan 
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country, larger than Germany, France, and Spain together,’ by the 
moral influence of a Christian, to whom all assistance was denied, in 
face of a successful revolt under a fanatic who appealed to the 
strongest passions of savage humanity—fanaticism and cupidity. 
This was repeating the old Egyptian task of making bricks without 
straw with a vengeance. It was worse: Gordon was set to make 
ropes, and strong ones too, out of desert sand ! 

But why, then, did Gordon accept such a mission, he who of all 
men should have best known the impossibility of carrying it out suc- 
cessfully? This is the question that perplexed me throughout my 
journey with him, and long after. I can only offer the following as 
an approximate answer: Gordon had already stated that to proclaim 
abandonment was fatal, but when asked to go out, he was told that 
such was the determination of the Government, and that he was the 
only man who could rescue the garrisons and soften the blow of 
severance to the natives. Gordon had, contrary to popular notions 
about him, a very strong idea of subordination to authority, and in 
this as in other cases, when it was only a question of sacrificing 
himself, not others, he made the sacrifice. 

Gordon knew, and had stated, that the Eastern Soudan was indis- 
pensable to the prosperity of Egypt; but he had a well-founded 
dislike to Egyptian government, and thought the Soudan should 
not be sacrificed for Egypt’s benefit. 

Yet although Gordon was committed to this policy of abandon- 
ment, and loyally endeavoured to carry it out, he, even before enter- 
ing the Soudan, was well aware of the danger and difficulty attending 
it, as he showed very clearly in a long despatch, dated Feb. 8th, 1884, 
from Abu Hamed (Egypt, 12, p. 132), of which no official notice 
appears to have been taken. In this he observes, “To disturb, if not 
annihilate this system” (of Government) “at a moment’s notice would 
appear to me to hand over the country to complete anarchy.” After 
suggesting that Egypt should continue to maintain its position as 
a suzerain Power, but only with a moral controlling influence, 
Gordon adds: “I would therefore earnestly beg that evacuation, but 
not abandonment, be the programme to be followed, and that the 
firman with which I am provided be changed into one recognising 
moral control and suzerainty.”” On February 27th, when at Khartoum, 
Gordon reported even more strongly against the policy of abandon- 
ment, stating that “evacuation is impossible until the Government 
asserts its authority.” 

But Gordon was naturally of a very sanguine disposition, and he had 
just confidence in his own great power and influence over the Sou- 
danese. “ When I left I could say, no man could lift hand or foot in 


(1) General Gordon’s memorandum of January 22nd, 1884, 
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the land of the Soudan without me.” (Journals, p. 14). He there- 
fore thought it possible to carry out his instructions under the three 
following suppositions :— 

1. That the Mahdi was a cypher, and would be easily disposed of 
by being made Sultan of Kordofan. 

2. That the revolt was purely political, and would disappear on 
the abuses that had created it being abolished. 

3. That he would be able to form a confederacy of sultans among 
the old families that governed in the Soudan before its conquest by 
Mehemet Ali. 

These three suppositions proved illusory, but Gordon thought he 
had always one great stay to rely upon, should all others fail. In his 
Memorandum of January 22nd, 1884, to Her Majesty’s Government 
General Gordon wrote: “I will carry out the evacuation, as far as 
possible, according to their (Her Majesty’s Government’s) wish to the 
best of my ability, and with avoidance, as far as possible, of all 
fighting.’ I would, however, hope that Her Majesty’s Government 
will give me their support and consideration should I be unable to 
fulfil all their expectations.” 

How far this hope was justified let those judge who have read the 
sad story of Khartoum’s abandonment and fall in “The Journals” 
in Sir Henry Gordon’s work, or in that ably compiled pamphlet, 
“Too Late.” 

There was one way, and one way only, by which the almost impos- 
sible task could have been carried out, a way which had the great 
advantage of freeing Her Majesty’s Government from all responsi- 
bility and of incurring no expense. That was by simply letting 
Gordon alone—giving him authority to stay as dictator or go away 
as he pleased. But even this liberty was denied him. 

Gordon must often have thought of our conversation together about 
the incorporation of the Congo with the Equatorial Provinces (or 
even with the Eastern Soudan), and it acquires a fresh interest now 
that we hear of Emin Bey? having so gallantly held the Equatorial 
Province as Gordon’s lieutenant all this time. Who can say what 
might not have been the results to the future civilisation of Central 
Africa, had not Gordon been peremptorily forbidden to go to the 
Bahr Gazelle and Equatorial Provinces by telegram dated March 13th? 
(Egypt 12, p. 160). 

That day (March 13th, 1884) was the day on which the battle of 
Tamai was fought, after which, at the price of much bloodshed, the 
road from Suakin to Berber was open for British or Indian troops, 


(1) The charge that has been falsely brought against General Gordon of having 
commenced and caused the fighting has been so thoroughly refuted as to make it 
unnecessary for me to do more than refer to it. 


(2) See the valuable and interesting paper on Emin Bey, in the December number of 
the Fortnightly Review. 
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and the opportunity of rescuing Gordon, saving Berber and Khar- 
toum, was actually within England’s grasp. Though not allowed 
the honour of being Gordon’s deliverer, though sorrowing with all 
England, and with the added grief of one who has lost a dear friend, 
I have yet some small consolation in knowing that Gordon acquitted 
me of all unreadiness or disinclination to advance to his rescue. 
(Gordon’s Journals, p. 227). 

On the 4th March, 1884, I received a congratulatory telegram in 
Arabic from Gordon after the action of El Teb (fought 29th Feb- 
ruary, 1884), which ran nearly as follows: ‘‘ Pleased to hear captured 
Tokar and defeated the rebels. Stewart Pasha, Power British Consul, 
myself, and the inhabitants and Soudanese of Khartoum, congratulate 
you on your great success. I also send my regards to all the British 
troops, and hope very soon the entire Soudan may be pacified and 
contentment reign amongst the people as formerly.” 

But Gordon’s last word to me was a telegram in reply to one I 
had sent him, hoping that I might meet him on the road to Berber. 
It is dated 6th March: “Stewart and self delighted with your 
opinion [? suggestion]. Tell your men I am deeply obliged and 
helped by their gallant conduct. Hope S. is all right with his 
minor tactics.” This last is a playful allusion to my aide-de-camp’s 
studies when going up the Nile, and it is pleasant to recall the fact 
that Gordon’s last word to me was a cheerful one. His last message 
to me was in his sad farewell letter of the 14th December, 1884 
(given at p. 380 of Events in the Life of Charles George Gordon, by 
Sir Henry Gordon). 

Those last days at Khartoum must have been a tio of terrible 
suffering. ‘I am very well, but very grey with the continual strain 
on one’s nerves,’ wrote Gordon ; but to him the greatest pain must 
have been to witness the sufferings of the population from famine. 
It must also have been very bitter for him, with his warm heart 
longing for human sympathy, to believe himself neglected and 
deserted as the days dragged on without any signs of relief. Yet 
had Gordon known how the great heart of England (I might almost 
say of civilised humanity) was beating for him in those days, when all 
eyes were straining to catch the least ray of light through the dark 
curtain drawn round Khartoum; had he known that so many eager 
spirits were struggling desperately with the baffling cataracts of the 
Nile in their gallant efforts to make up for delays caused by no fault 
of theirs ; had he known of that daring plunge into the desert, with 
the glorious fights against overwhelming odds; had he known of the 
final splendid effort to reach him, through countless perils, Gordon 
would not have felt himself and his followers neglected and aban- 
doned. 

England need not grudge the treasure spent, nor even the blood of 
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her gallant sons shed in such a cause. Though too late to save 
Gordon and Khartoum, it was something to have proved that Eng- 
land’s heart yet beat true. 

Her Government had sent out this one man, amid universal accla- 
mation, to rescue the garrisons of the Soudan, and he, in his generous 
self-devotion, had undertaken to try and save them, if possible with- 
out fighting, trusting in return to the generous consideration and 
support of the Government that had sent him. But in this he was 
disappointed ; and now this man, having inspired those about him 
with something of his own indomitable spirit, stood at bay surrounded 
by a formidable fanatical host, with certain famine before him if not 
speedily relieved, yet always trusting that his country would not 
desert him and those who had put their trust in him. And were we, 
his countrymen, to stand idly by, like a crowd outside a gaol waiting 
for an execution, and were we to justify our inaction by saying with 
a sneer that “ Gordon was not sent out to fight’? 

Better was it for England in that bitter hour to shed tears—even 
tears of blood—over her martyred hero ! 

GERALD GRAHAM. 
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“OnE day,” says M. Renan, speaking of the time he spent, when 
young, at the Seminary of Issy, “one day M. Pinault met me in an 
alley of the park. I was sitting on a stone bench, and was reading, 
I remember, Clarke’s treatise on Zhe Existence of God. I was 
wrapped up as usual in a thick overcoat. ‘Oh, the little treasure !’ 
said M. Pinault, when he came near me. ‘ How pretty he looks 
there, all nicely packed. Don’t disturb him; he will always be 
like that ; he will read, and read, but when he is called to care for the 
souls of men, he will be reading still. Warm and snug in his fur 
coat, he will cry, ‘Oh, leave me, leave me alone !’ ” 

In reading M. Renan’s later works, those singular and ironic 
apologues to which he gives more or less of the form of comedies, one 
is often reminded of M. Pinault’s pedagogic taunts. M. Renan is 
still, in the midst of this cold world, wrapped up in the houppelande 
of a warm content, of a soft success. He “sits like God, holding no 
form of creed, but contemplating all.”” Like the Buddha, he seems 
pleasantly situated, outside the great Wheel of existence, watching it 
roll on its unknown way into the darkness. He cries to the Nature 
of Things, ‘‘ Courage, courage, Nature!” * as the old man in the pit, 
at the first representation of Les Précieuses Ridicules cried, ‘‘ Courage, 
Moliére!’’ And, like the same old man, M. Renan seems tnalinal 
to add to his ‘“ Courage, Nature!’ his comment, “ Voila la bonne 
comédie !”’ 

On the whole, with all his ironies and reserves, this appears to be 
M. Renan’s final judgment of the world he contemplates and the 
long result of time. It is comedy, and not bad comedy after all. 
“The age I have lived in will probably not seem the greatest, but it 
will assuredly be considered the most amusing of ages.” But per- 
haps this is a mere “ subjective impression,” for M. Renan admits 
that he is “ gay,” and if he finds the spectacle of the universe amus- 
ing, it may be that, like the friend of Mr. Peter Magnus whom Mr. 
Pickwick envied, he is easily amused. His epoch must share this 
amiable quality with M. Renan, if it is much amused by some of his 
apologues, for example, by L’ Hau de Jouvence (Paris, 1884). 

Whether we agree with M. Renan that life is amusing or not, it 
is certainly of interest to study the confessions of this considerable 
writer and learned man. His comedies in prose are almost as much 
‘confessions’ as his autobiographical Souvenirs d’Enfance. They 
are veiled statements, gazés, as he says, if not of his whole philo- 


(1) Souvenirs d’ Enfance, p. xxi. 
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sophy, at least of cerfain nuances de pensée, some forms and shades of 
thought, which are familiar to him. “A man writes such things,” 
he says, speaking of his Souvenirs, ‘for the purpose of passing on to 
others that theory of the universe which he carries about with him.” 
Perhaps it can hardly be said that M. Renan possesses a theory of 
the universe. If ever he says anything seriously, he returns on it 
with a sceptical smile, or “half sighing a smile in a yawn as it were.” 
You must not imagine that so clever a man is dull enough to suppose 
that things are exactly as he thinks they are at any given moment. 
Still there be certain ideas, notions, nuances de pensée, which return 
more frequently, and are dwelt on with more favour than the rest. 
For want of anything more permanent, these fleeting and returning 
forms and phantoms of thought may be accepted at M. Renan’s 
hands as /a théorie de Punivers qu’il porte en soi. 

It is not often that a man of M. Renan’s eminence, a man who 
has lived his life, and done his “ darg ” of work, and proved all things, 
cares to turn round and tell the world exactly what he thinks of it 
all. M. Renan has this candour, and therefore his later writings are 
worth the attention of the curious, He has studied all religions ; the 
greatest of them all, Catholicism, he has studied from within as well 
as from without. He has been initiated in the Great Mysteries; he 
may truly aver that he “has put his hand in the basket, and eaten 
out of the tumbrel,” and may utter his Koyé dumaé. And what 
does it come to, his mystic message, and of his Koyé oumaé what is 
the interpretation ? And first, to drive at practice, what is his theory 
of duty, of conduct? Why, this is the conclusion: that the world 
is a very diverting place, that a man should enjoy his youth, that 
virtue is a “ kind of wager we make with ourselves, a personal satis- 
faction, a thing one may take up as a generous line in life, but as 
for advising another to do as much!” (L’ Hau de Jouvence, Acte iii. 
p- 63). This is the sentiment of wise Prospero, M. Renan’s favourite 
sage. Ah, how changed from the wizard of Shakspeare’s fancy ! 
“J’imaginaisla solidarité d’ une humanitécentralisée,”’ says M. Renan’s 
Prospero, speaking like a newspaper. How far we have wandered from 
Shakspeare’s “ fairy way of writing,’ when Prospero talks of soli- 
darity, and Ariel of “ pre-established harmony!” However, it is 
with M. Renan’s ideas, not with his style, that we are concerned 
just now. ‘ M’étant peu amusé quand j’étuis jeune, j’aime a voir 
s’amuser les autres,’ says Prospero. M. Renan constantly returns to 
this position. He did not “take his whack” himself, when he was 
young, as Mr. Harry Foker frankly avowed his intention to do, but 
he still cries, ‘Whack away, my boy,” like the indulgent sire of 
Pendennis’s early friend. This, indeed, was the gist of the advice 
which M. Renan, not long ago, gave some French students. It isa 
good-natured attitude without envy. “ Les vieillards,” says Roche- 
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foucauld, “ aiment a donner de bons preceptes, pour se consoler de 
n’estre plus en estat de donner de mauvais exemples.”' No one 
will add that, to console himself for having set a good example, M. 
Renan offers bad advice. His remarks could not add to the natural 
tendency to ‘‘ amuse themselves” which is admired in the young, 
perhaps especially among the young students of fair France. But 
he does constantly harp on his jeunesse chaste, and he is exceedingly 
fond of displaying his indulgence and good nature. ‘“ All we three,” 
says Prospero, addressing two of his friends, “ were sober in our 
youth, for we had a task to perform. Well, seeing how little we 
took by that course, can we conscientiously recommend to others, 
who have no task to perform, the same rules of life? .. Look at the 
poor, look at people at large, a//ez donc. They are poor, and you want 
them to be virtuous into the bargain! You ask too much. After 
all, their lot is not the worst. It is only the simple hearts that 
amuse themselves. Now amusement is one way, a second-rate way, 
but real enough, of attaining the end and aim of life. . . . Why, to 
deprive ordinary folk of the one joy they have” (the magician 
means drink), “ offer them a paradise they will never have at all.” 

This is Prospero’s way of talking, and it closely resembles the way 
of M. Renan, who remarks, “J’ai pu, seul en mon siécle, comprendre 
Jesus et Francois d’Assise.” ? Why, the Sister of Mercy at the door, 
who comes to dun you for a few shillings, and goes and spends the 
money in the stifling hovels of the sick poor, she understands St. 
Francis as well as M. Renan. This learned man claims a monopoly 
of Christian intelligence, like that of the old Scotchwoman who 
remarked that she and her husband John were, to her mind, the 
Church on earth, “‘and I’m no that sure o’ John!” To have un 
gout tres vif pour le peuple, like M. Renan, to have “a taste for the 
poor,” is not quite the same thing as to possess, alone of mankind, 
the power of understanding our Lord and St. Francis. 

But it would show a great lack of humour to take this elderly 
and erudite butterfly quite seriously. These apologues are “le 
divertissement d’un ideologue, non une théorie.” M. Renan writes 
these diverting variations on man, on God, and on the soul, in Ischia, 
while the dew lies on the vines. ‘The philosophy for these hours 
of rest is the philosophy of larks ” (it is indeed !) “and of grass- 
hoppers, which have never doubted, I presume, that the light of 
the sun is a capital thing, life a delightful gift, and the earth of 
living beings a pleasant habitation.’ ” 

Doubly must we be on our guard against taking the grasshopper’s 


(1) Reflexions Morales. Paris, 1665, p. 48. 

(2) Souvenirs d Enfance. Paris, 1886, p. 148. 

(3) Caliban, Deuxiéme Edition. Paris, 1878, p. iii. ‘La philosophie est celle des 
cigales et des alouettes.’’ 
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ethics too seriously (the grasshopper is not a burden to M. Renan), 
because there may be a grain of envy at the bottom of our virtuous 
indignation. M. Renan, of the sober youth, does not envy youth 
which is not sober, and this excellent example should encourage 
youth not to grudge the gaiety of M. Renan’s age.’ It is not the 
moralist alone who must make allowances for M. Renan’s being a 
merry old gentleman. ‘The people, for whom he has “a very lively 
taste,” might be vexed if they conceived that his Caliban is his ideal 
popular representative. In Milan, under the restoration, when 
Prospero came to his own again, Caliban wallowed in laziness and 
liquor. Caliban uttered the popular protest against the lot of the 
working classes, though it is true he did not work. “Je suis 
exploité,’” he says to Ariel; “Plat valet, tu ne vois donc pas 
qu’étre exploité par un autre homme est la chose la plus insupport- 
able? .. .. La révolte, en pareil cas, est le plus saint des devoirs.” 
So Caliban does arise in the pride of his manhood, and “ Caliban est 
chef du peuple,” for whom M. Renan has un gout trés vif. However, 
M. Renan’s theory of the future of society must not distract us from 
his conception (as far as his apologues and Souvenirs reveal it) of 
duty and of conduct. That conception is once more stated, or 
revealed, or reflected, or hinted at, in his latest drama, L’ Abbesse de 
Jouarre (Paris, 1886). This is the most recent, and infinitely the 
most popular of M. Renan’s recreations, in the character of a philo- 
sophical lark or reflective grasshopper. For the purposes of this essay 
I have acquired examples of M. Renan’s lighter works. Caliban, 
the earliest, I have procured, without research or difficulty, in the 
second edition, that of 1878. The collector within me has been 
gratified by the very first edition of LZ’ Hau de Jouvence, 1884. Two 
years apparently have not exhausted the first edition. Le Prétre de 
Némi is in its third edition ; the yellow cover says the fourth, but 
is contradicted by the candid title-page. Dialogue des Morts, 1882, 
is also in its first edition. But the new comedy, L’ Abbesse de Jouarre, 
though it was only published three months ago, is in its twenty-first 
edition, with a new moral preface about the Phedrus of Plato, and 
some points discussed in that dialogue. Clearly, then, L’ Abbesse de 
Jouarre is a great popular success. This may be attributed to the 
prevalence of Idealism and ideal views of duty in France. 

“TI hope,” says M. Renan in his preface, “that Idealists, who 
need no belief in the existence of disembodied souls to make them 
believe in duty, and who are well aware that ethical nobility does not 
depend on metaphysical opinions, will be pleased with my Abbess. 


(1) This moral, perhaps, should not be neglected by a very clever young French 
writer the most promising—if an alien may venture an opinion—among the younger 
critics of France. I mean M. Jules Lemaitre, who discusses with some severity the 
festive character of M. Renan. See Les Contemporains. Paris, 1886. 
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M. Renan’s Abbess, although she did not believe in the immor- 
tality of the soul, passed her last night (as she fancied it was) in the 
arms of a lover condemned to the guillotine. Whatever her own 
“ metaphysical opinions’? may have been, she devoted part of her 
fleeting moments to the general views of her ardent and scientific 
wooer. Years after he was executed, she married some other 
person. Her lofty and spiritual conception of conduct has there- 
fore so greatly pleased Idealists, ‘who can believe in duty with- 
out believing in immortality,” that they have already purchased 
twenty-one editions of L’Abbesse de Jouarre. Thus nobly have 
they testified, like M. Renan in his preface, to “their confidence 
in the persistent cult of the Ideal, and in the perpetuity of the 
species.” The Abbess did her best for both. With all his wit, 
M. Renan has little of what we call humour in English. Passages 
of L’Abbesse de Jouarre inevitably recall that glorious drama, 
The Rovers. For example, D’Arcy the hero, and the Comte de la 
Ferté are shut up in prison, and are to be executed next day. 
D’Arcy consoles La Ferté with the hope that the French troops 
have won a victory somewhere, and this gallant adhesion to the 
side of his own country, though she slay him, is the pleasantest 
aspect of D’Arcy’s character. D’Arcy expresses a wish that he could 
see all the people he has loved, and, at that very moment, to him 
enters the only woman he ever truly loved, the Abbess, veiled. ‘ La 
seule femme que j’ai aimée,” cries D’Arcy, who promptly goes on 
to seduce, in her latest moments, the only woman who ever won 
his heart. This he accomplishes in one act and nineteen pages, 
replete with the most beautiful sentiments. ‘A cette heure on n’est 
pas tenté de faire des phrases,” says M. Renan, but the Abbess and 
D’Arcy, being Idealists, make phrases without the excuse of tempta- 
tion. French ideas are so extremely unlike ours, without being any 
the worse for that, and M. Renan’s ideas are, perhaps, so peculiarly 
French, that it is almost impossible for an Englishman to criticise these 
two acts. M. Renan, for example, is ‘‘the only person in his gene- 
ration who understands Christ,” and this is the phrase his D’Arcy 
makes for the conquest of the Abbess: ‘‘ Rappelez vous le Christ, 
qui refusa d’abord le calice, mais ne repoussa pas l’ange consolateur.” 
An English reviewer may pass over all this with the brief remark 
that he is not enough of an Idealist to criticise it. 

The plot of the Adbbdesse de Jouarre is well known to readers of the 
newspapers, and needs not to be analysed here. The whole second 
act is a funereal Oaristys, or love-dialogue, and it is of death, not 
wedlock, that the cypresses are murmuring: ’AAAaAais NadéovrTt 
TevV yapov at kumapicco. The ideal moral on which the rigid 
martyr D’Arcy and his liberal Abbess act, is that of ordinary 
Epicureanism: “ Let us eat and drink and make love, for to-morrow 
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we die.” M. Renan gravely asserts, in his preface, that all the 
world would become an Agapemone, if all the world were under sen- 
tence of death to-morrow. 


‘* What Otaheiti is, let England be,” 


cries the emancipated bard in the Anti-Jacobin, adding, in a foot- 
note, “ That is, let England adopt the manners of Otabeiti,” where, 
as we know— 
‘* «Each shepherd clasped with unconcealed delight, 
His yielding fair, within the Captain’s sight.’ ”! 
In support of his opinion that were the end of the world certain, 
“Vamour éclaterait de toutes partes avec une sorte de frénésie,” 
M. Renan quotes the performances of the Primitive Christian 
Church. He might also quote the excesses which the inhabitants 
of plague-stricken towns have committed. Other thinkers have 
rather imagined that in presence of the day of doom men would call 
upon the mountains to fall and cover them. I prefer the latter 
hypothesis ; but it is certain that when a ship is sinking the crew 
sometimes break into the stores of rum, and ‘“l’amour de l’eau de 
vie éclate de toutes partes.”” This has not hitherto been regarded as 
a supremely moral state of things, but M. Renan is of another 
opinion. Talking of his frenzy of love, he exclaims, ‘“‘ On mourrait 
dans le sentiment de la plus haute adoration, et dans l’acte de priére 
le plus parfait.” Perhaps it is not difficult to explain M. Renan’s 
position. Everyone remembers Mr. Thackeray’s Age of Wisdom, 
with its lesson— 
‘¢ Forty times over let Michaelmas pass, 
Grizzling hair the brain doth clear— 
Then you know a boy is an ass, 
Then you know the worth of a lass, 
Once you haye come to forty year.” 
But add twenty years more, and the sage of forty may come to a 
different conclusion. Sixty is often a very enterprising period of 
life. What says the imitative singer ? 
‘* Twenty times more let Michaelmas fleet, 
Then you will be of a different cheer ; 
Then you'll propose to each maiden you meet, 
Then you'll go falling in love in the street, 
Once you come to sixty year.” 
At forty years M. Renan would probably not have written the pre- 
face to the Abbesse de Jouarre ; at sixty, “c’est tout ce qu'il y’a du 
plus naturel.” A 
We may see this, and yet, like M. Jules Lemaitre, fail to see 
where the moral and the Christianity of it all come in. “ Merci,” 


(1) Captain Cook of his Majesty’s ship Endeavour. 
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whispers the Abbess in the third act, “merci pour ton acte de 
maitre. Tu m’as rendue plus chrétienne que je ne l’étais,” to which 
“that solemn ass,” D’Arcy, replies, “‘ L’amour, en effet, est la reve- 
lation de l’infini, le lecon qui nous enseigne le divin.” I am not 
very well read in the amatory literature of the eighteenth century, 
but D’Arcy seems to me to talk more like Tartuffe than like a con- 
temporary of Dorat and Louvet. However, both he and the Abbess 
had been great students of Rousseau. 

The conclusion of the drama is well known. By some oversight 
the Abbess does not have her head cut off; she is saved by another 
admirer, M. La Fresnais. Her attempt to strangle herself is frus- 
trated, and she and her little girl, “the consekens,” as the elder 
Mr. Weller says, “of that maneuvre” in prison, live a retired life. 
The gallant La Fresnais, however, perseveres in his suit, the Con- 
cordat comes in the nick of time, the Abbess’s little girl wants to 
know why she has not a baby brother, and the Abbess, ever ready to 
oblige, accepts La Fresnais, and in announcing her intention to 
marry, makes some valuable remarks on the Mysteries of ancient 
Greece." 

“The age,” says M. D’Arcy, “has not touched us with its fri- 
volity.” Perhaps it may be thought that the frivolity has missed 
D’Arcy, and concentrated itself on his reviewer. But who can take 
M. Renan’s drama seriously? Life is not what he supposes. A 
loyal man, a true lover, would respect the last hours of his lady and 
leave her with God. To clear the air and freshen it, let me quote 
on this matter a book “touched with the finger of an adulterous 
time,” as Lord Tennyson says, the Mort d’ Arthur. 

“Therefore, like as May moneth floureth and flourisheth in many 
gardens, so in like wise let every man of worship flourish his heart 
in the world, first with God, and next unto the joy of them that he 
promised his faith unto. For there never was worshipfull woman, 
but they loved one better than another. . . . But first reserve the 
honour unto God, and secondly the quarrell must come of thy lady, 
and such love I call virtuous love. But nowadays men cannot love 
seven night, but they must have all their desires, that love may not 
endure by reason. . . . But the old love was not so, and men and 
women cold live together seeven yeares, and no licorous lustes were 
them betweene, and then was love, truth, and faithfulnesse. And 
soe in like wise was love used in King Arthur’s days.” 

The popularity of M. Renan’s latest piece may be accounted for, 
as we have seen, by the prevalence of Ideal views of Duty, and by the 
Ideal character of the work. But it must also be said that the 


(1) One would gladly discuss the Abbess’s view of the Mysteries, which appear to be 
the reverse of what Plato hints at in the Phedrus. Of what Mysteries was the Abbess 
thinking? But this is matter for a separate investigation. 
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drama is peopled by serious persons, not mere moralising shadows, 
and that there are dramatic moments, as when the only woman 
D’Arcy ever truly loved comes in so pat, or when the door of Julie’s 
cell opens, nobody knows how, and is locked again from the outside 
by whom nobody knows. If D’Arcy bribed the jailer to shut him 
up with the Abbess, so as to compromise her character after her 
death, whether his suit succeeded or not, then D’Arcy’s chivalry 
was all unlike that of M. Feuillet’s hero in Un Jeune Homme 
Pauvre. He jumped off the top of a tower, it will be remem- 
bered, in which he had been shut up accidentally with the lady 
of his heart. Perhaps he was not an Idealist. Other dramatic 
moments in L’Abbesse de Jouarre are the conclusion of the Con- 
cordat in time to make two lovers happy, and the discovery that the 
name of the Abbess is not on the list for instant execution. Natu- 
rally these points make the modern play much more popular than, 
for example, Le Prétre de Némi. Yet that drame philosophique, 
which turns on the adventures of 


‘* The priest who slew the slayer, 
And shall himself be slain,” 


is really more Voltairean in its satire, and has more emotion beneath 
its banter of religion and society than any of M. Renan’s other 
plays. His object, he says, was ‘to develop a thought like the 
Hebrew idea of the Messiah and his mission, namely, a belief in the 
final triumph of moral and religious progress.” The consequence, 
he admits, is un ¢ableau triste, a sad picture enough of a world in 
which the Right wins its way so slowly, and the Wrong can say 
and do so much for itself. Yet M. Renan thinks this a wholesome 
book, because it teaches us ‘“‘not to be dismayed at the instable 
equilibrium of humanity, for we see the good and the true emerge 
after all from the hideous fens where croak and crawl the follies, and 
the horrors, and the sins of the world.” M. Renan defends his general 
theory: “ Qui sait sila vérité n’est pas triste?” Then, the question 
arises, Why is M. Renan gay? for, as M. Jules Lemaitre says: “ M. 
Renan est gai, trés gai, et, qui plus est, d’une gaité comique.” A 
melancholy smile may well wander over the lips of a philosopher ; but 
there is not much melancholy, as a rule, in /a malice de son sourire. 
The truth about M. Renan is perhaps more easily ascertained than 
the truth about the universe and the nature of things. He has no 
fixed theory or philosophy. If he be an optimist, as he seems to be 
in the preface to the Prétre de Némi, his is a deferred optimism. 
‘Let us leave the fortunes of the planet to be accomplished without 
troubling ourselves as to their conclusion. Our outeries will make 
no difference, our ill-humour would be out of place. It is not cer- 
tain that this earth is not missing her destiny, as probably worlds 
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innumerable have long ago missed theirs. . . . But the Universe 
knows not discouragement ; each check leaves it young, alert, full of 
illusions. . . . Happy they who shall have had a hand in the great 
crowning success which will be the coming of God.” 

If this be optimism, it is ‘‘ deferred,”’ like some stocks in the mar- 
ket. But if M. Renan clings to this theory—and, optimist or not, it 
is an intelligent and dignified theory—why does he, in another mood, 
repeat the gospel of “ having your fling”? If we are to be fellow- 
workers with God and blessed in the work, how can it be also true 
that there are many ways of working out our salvation, that those 
who do not “ faire leur salut” by virtue or science, may do it by 
travel or sport, or mere diversion. Yet M. Renan, as we have seen, 
makes Prospero avow that amusement is a mode of attaining the end 
of life. This, of course, is a relapse into pure hedonism or Cyrenai- 
cism (if we are to employ the language of the schools), and all idea 
of working together with God is abandoned. 

The same instability, the same incongruity, appears in all M. 
Renan’s ultimate views. He has “a lively taste for the people,” 
and he thinks that the people in France are very probably on the 
march towards “ American vulgarity.” When the age of American 
vulgarity has come, however, /es gens d’esprit will still be able to 
exist, “‘on the condition of not being too exacting,” However 
vulgar the people may be, it will not burn men of science, nor per- 
secute the seekers for truth. ‘“ Le but du monde est le développe- 
ment de l’esprit,”’ which may be developed even in Chicago. But 
when Socialism is the régime, and when we are all obliged to work 
with our hands, as in the Paradise of a new social creed, what will 
become of /e développement de esprit? Where will Jes gens d’esprit 
be then? M. Renan does not face this problem of social democracy. 
M. Renan not only has no theory of the universe, but he is very 
well aware that he has none. He admits that in all things, except 
perhaps in politics, he isa frondeur. He is a Celt and a Gascon, a 
priest, and a philosopher; he is a moralist, and an advocate of the 
theory of “flings;” he is for collaboration with heaven, and for 
“making our souls’’ by way of diversion ; he is, in fact, as he says, 
“a tissue of contradictions, like the hircocerf of the scholastic philo- 
sophy.” He is Jekyll, and he is also Hyde: he is Pulvis, and he is 
Umbra; he is Indra, and he is the sacrifice on the altar of Indra. 
“One half of me seems to be busy in eating the other half, like that 
fabulous animal which devoured its own paws in mere absence of 
mind.” Thus one of M. Renan’s theories of the universe devours 
another, like the serpent which lives on other serpents, the ophio- 
phagous snake. “I am double,” he declares; ‘sometimes part of 
me laughs while the other cries.” He is like Angeli, the funereal 
jester of Louis XTII., and the bells ring on his sable cap and black 
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bauble. He is Jean qui pleure, and he is Jean qui rit; he is Demo- 
critus, and he is Heraclitus. “This is the explanation of my 
gaiety,” he remarks. ‘ As there are two men in me, one of them is 
always satisfied.” The explanation would explain melancholy quite 
as well, ‘Thus to doubt and thus to mock,” says M. Jules 
Lemaitre, “is merely to deny ; and this Nihilism, however elegant, 
should be a mere gulf of blackness and despair. True it may be: 
festive it is not.” But M. Renan find it festive. Why ? 

Well, M. Renan is gay because he finds life so amusing. He 
has been thoroughly successful. His fame is to him what her beauty 
is to a beautiful lady. He sees it acknowledged and reflected in 
all men’s eyes, and in the eyes of women. He has enjoyed the 
greatest of all delights, a life of study and discovery. He has had 
the very prime of these “provisional little historical sciences,” at 
which he throws his pebble, sciences which are certainly provisional, 
but certainly (if one who peeps wistfully within the gate may pro- 
nounce) are also full of pleasantness. He has been at once popular 
and a scholar, a cup given in like measure to one man only, to 
Charles Darwin. Now he lays by the oars of his scholarly galley and 
paddles a light popular caigue. Could any life be luckier, any part 
more diverting? It is natural M. Renan should find the world 
amusing ; it is not necessary, perhaps, that he should toss his jeers 
at serious things among the crowd. Perhaps they do no great harm ; 
one may doubt whether a single student who would have been sober 
goes off with Mimi and Musette because he has read M. Renan. 
Not much is done, for good or evil, by preaching, yet one might prefer 
from M. Renan a different sort of sermon. He has his reponsibilities ; 
some of his works do not leave the world happier than they found 
it. From some he has taken the living friend and counsellor, and 
has put in his place a Syrian sentimentalist. Amidst their grief 
he laughs, but it is as the doomed wooers laughed over their latest 
supper. M. Renan and Mr. Darwin both did much to destroy the 
old edifice of faith. But M. Renan picnics smiling among the 
ruins of his cathedral, listening amiably to the musical bells from 
the church beneath the sea. Mr. Darwin did not play thus with 
the hopes and fears which many thought that he had ruined: he 
did not offer jocose pamphlets on morality. It is a difference of 
constitution, of temperament, perhaps of taste. M. Renan, among 
his other causes of gaiety, has drunk very deep of L’ Eau de Jouvence, 
from that singular fountain whose waters slake the Late Youth of 
Philosophers. Most philosophers, recluses at twenty, begin to amuse 
themselves at sixty. If they have become fashionable they dine 
out, and flirt, and have a pleasant St. Martin’s summer. This foun- 
tain of Late Youth may be too intoxicating; M. Renan had tasted 
of it freely when he wrote L’Abbesse de Jouarre. But all these 
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paper bullets of the brain will drop and be forgotten. The fame of 
the scholar will endure when the babble about the wit is silent, and 
Averroes et l Averroisme will outlive Caliban. 

I had finished this little study of M. Renan’s lighter books, and 
was consoling myself for my failure to take pleasure in them by the 
thought that they were only “ by-works,” é« mapépyou, the dis- 
tractions of a scholar, when I chanced to pick up a volume by P. 
Cesare A. de Cara. The name of this volume, very sensible in its 
general criticism, is Esdme Critico del Sistema Filologico e Linguistico 
applicato alla Mitologia e alla Scienza delle Religioni. Having to do 
with the science of religion, the learned father encounters M. Renan, 
and how angrily does he rebuke him! For M. Renan’s “ ignorance 
of Hebrew ”’ he refers us to the “ excellent article of P. Bourquenoud ” 
somewhere ; but who are we to judge between Hebraists ? He writes, 
** Not historical truth, not the connection of ideas, not the establish- 
ment of principles, and the severe skill of drawing logical conclusions, 
but the art of making phrases, of producing a twilight of ideas and 
words, of charming the ear and blinding the intellect, of mixing 
truth and error, real and false, God and Nature, Nature and human 
dreams about her,’’—these are the arms and arts of M. Renan, 
according to P. Cesare de Cara (Hsdme, p. 252). 

This is the language of a priest, a learned man I believe, a man 
of great critical power I am certain, but still a priest, one of the 
garrison of the old fort that M. Renan has abandoned. But it is a 
curious thing to note that a young French author, no priest, with 
no pretence to orthodoxy nor severity, judges M. Renan not more 
kindly. ‘As Macbeth murdered sleep, so M. Renan, twenty times, 
a hundred times, in each of his books, has murdered joy, has 
murdered action, has murdered peace of mind and the security 
of the moral life.” This is the verdict of M. Jules Lemaitre. The 
newer generation somehow, shares at least some of the sentiments of 
Catholics if it does not share their beliefs, and it does not adore M. 
Renan. 


ANDREW Lana. 














IRELAND BEYOND THE PALE. 


Tue Ireland of Galway and Connemara, with its chronic poverty and 
its crowded population, has always presented a spectacle of so much 
interest to the philanthropist and the politician, that I am tempted to 
publish a short account of a tour amongst the poorest districts of the 
West, from which I have but just returned. When on my way 
through Dublin, I called upon Sir R. Hamilton and was introduced 
by him to Mr. C. Redington, who is the head of a Commission ap- 
pointed by the Government to build piers and construct small har- 
bours, bridges, and roads on the western coast. £20,000 has been 
devoted to this excellent work, and several civil engineers appointed 
to supervise it. Too much cannot be said in praise of it, for the 
employment has literally saved the people from starvation ; but un- 
fortunately, another £20,000 was given to the Boards of Guardians, 
who have wasted it either by making roads leading nowhere or in other 
works of no possible utility, while they have burdened the rates in 
addition by spending beyond the limit to which they were empowered 
by Government. 

Mr. Redington gave me letters of introduction to the resident 
engineers, and in addition mapped out a tour for me which would 
take me through the very poorest districts, both in the islands and 
on the mainland. I was also fortunate in seeing Archbishop Walsh, 
who advised me to call upon the Roman Catholic priests, who are 
in every parish most intimately acquainted with the wants and the 
circumstances of their flocks. 

Leaving Dublin by the 9 a.m. train, we crossed the Shannon at 
Athlone, and reached Galway about 4 p.m. I was greatly surprised 
with the general aspect of the town, which is picturesquely situated 
at the head of Galway Harbour, and contains several interesting relics 
of former days, notably the old gate leading into the port. Galway 
has decreased in population from forty thousand to fifteen thousand, 
mainly owing to the emigration to America, and although many of 
the inhabitants seemed poor, yet there was no apparent destitution 
or extreme poverty even amongst the fishing population, who dwell 
in a separate village at the harbour. We spent Sunday in Galway, 
and had the opportunity of attending a Protestant service, where the 
choir consisted of the band-boys of the regiment in garrison, and 
the music, sermon, and entire service were excellent. I afterwards 
met the resident magistrate, Mr. Lyster, who showed me the salmon- 
fishery at the lock, the Queen’s College, and the gaol, the number of 
whose inmates has been recently increased by the arrival of fifty-six 
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prisoners from the Woodford estate of Lord Clanricarde, and by the 
Rev. Dr. Fahy of House of Commons notoriety. Two of the resident 
landlords, Colonel O’Hara and Major Lynch, whom I met in Galway, 
told me that in their opinion the distress was not so great amongst the 
poorest classes, having no doubt been relieved by emigration, but that 
there was considerable pressure upon the smaller class of farmers, 
owing to the low price of stock, every kind of which has fallen, with 
the exception only of sheep. The Land Commission, headed by Lord 
Cowper, were expected on the following day, when an inquiry as to 
the possibility of paying present rents will be held. 

We started next morning from Galway for Skreeb, a fishing lodge 
where they receive travellers, in order to visit the coast. Immediately 
after getting clear of the town, the vast sheet of water known as Lough 
Corrib, with its numerous islands and picturesque scenery, opened out 
on the right, while on both sides of the main road we passed nume- 
rous country houses, with parks and woods, bearing at first sight a 
strong resemblance in outward features to an English landscape. On 
nearer inspection, the singular absence of animal life betrayed the 
fact that not one of these mansion-houses was inhabited. We passed 
not less than twelve or fourteen before reaching Oughterard, and 
each of these country houses had been abandoned by its owner and 
was inhabited only by a caretaker. The trees were felled but not 
carried, the grass was growing over the walks, the windows were 
closed with shutters; every circumstance showed that the owner 
had abandoned his residence and the care of his tenantry, fortunate 
if in some cases he could secure a farmer sufficiently well off to 
occupy the mansion-house at a nominal rent. Former habits of ex- 
travagance and a chronic living up to, if not beyond, their means, 
must have contributed, with the present loss of rents, to bring about 
this result. Reaching Oughterard we entered the Connemara dis- 
trict, inhabited by the poorest class of Irish peasantry. At the town 
I was informed that no less than six hundred tenants of a Mr. Ber- 
ridge, a London brewer, who bought the property of the Law Life 
Assurance Company, had been lately evicted in this neighbourhood. 
Young and old, a woman of eighty with two girls, the hale and the 
sick, were turned out on the road, the police bursting in the doors, 
and in some cases burning the roof. Some, however, had been read- 
mitted as caretakers, paying ld. per week, and some had reinstated 
themselves, though two had been committed to gaol for so doing. 

The scenery now became very wild and grand; high cone-shaped 
mountains rise on the right, the bog is intersected with lakes 
and rivers ; but there is hardly any cultivation; only a few cows and 
sheep pick up a living on the stony and desolate moor. At 5 p.m. 
we reached Skreeb, a very comfortable fishing lodge, where we found 
a colonel of Engineers with his sister and a friend, who were there for 
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fishing, and Mr. Head, the resident civil engineer in charge of the 
public works undertaken by Mr. Redington’s Commission. Starting 
early next morning we drove by car to Garafin, on an arm of the 
sea, where a new pier has been built to enable the people to load their 
turf for transport to Galway. We there found a boat, manned by 
three men, called a curragh, not unlike an Indian canoe, in which we 
embarked, and rowed across to Bealadangan, where we landed, and 
the crew turning the boat upside down, got inside and carried it 
across the causeway. From thence we rowed on for half an hour to 
Lettermore Island, one of the very poorest on the western coast. 
Here again a new pier has been made, in the hope of encouraging 
sea-fishing, but at present the men are without boats, gear, or any 
adequate knowledge of fishing, which should be taught them by 
some experienced men from Cornwall or other deep-sea fisheries. 

On inquiring of the inhabitants the causes of their present distress, 
I was informed that they attribute the falling-off of their income to 
three causes: first, the low price of cattle ; secondly, the substitution 
of guano for the seaweed which they were accustomed to sell for 
manure; and thirdly, non-sale of kelp for the manufacture of iodine, 
which has been supplanted by some American product. To these 
reasons might be added another, probably more potent than any, viz. 
the over-population on so unproductive a soil, and the subdivision of 
holdings amongst all the sons upon the death of the father, which 
reduces them to a size much too small for the support of a man and 
his family. This view was fully endorsed by the poor law guardian, 
Mr. Pat. Toole, a most intelligent man, who has resided on the 
island all his life, and is fully acquainted with its population and 
their means of subsistence. He took me into the most wretched cottage, 
in which the accommodation for the number of occupants was the worst 
I have ever seen, and exceeded in misery anything which I believe 
could be found in England. A family of fourteen, some of them 
grown up, were herded together in this cabin, the majority sleeping 
in the single bed, and the minority having a shakedown by the fire. 
The only feature of comfort which every cottage, however humble, 
possesses, is the warmth of a peat fire, and there is no doubt that 
without this ample supply of fuel the population could not exist. 
Meal and potatoes are their only food, and if they suffer from cold 
they at once become ill. 

We visited several other cottages, and then drove on to Carraroe, 
some of the cottages in which have been lately sketched in the 
Illustrated London News. Father Conway, the parish priest, was 
at home, and I had a letter to him from Lord Aberdeen. He 
appeared much superior in intelligence to the average of his class, 
and is thoroughly acquainted with the circumstances of his flock. 
Although, from the priests receiving head-money, they have a direct 
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interest in maintaining the numbers of their flocks, Father Conway 
was equally earnest with Mr. Toole in urging the necessity of 
emigration, if any permanent relief was to be given to the chronic 
distress of his parish. He told me distinctly that relief-works would 
have to be undertaken every year to support those who could not 
support themselves, unless two-thirds of the people could be emi- 
grated. They were, he said, always on the brink of starvation, and 
were altogether too crowded for so poor a soil. The only industry 
which we saw was a little weaving, and in this case the man was as poor 
as the rest, having lately been evicted, and having returned without 
leave, for which he was fined 17s.,a sum which he was altogether unable 
to pay. The rents in this parish were about £4 or £5; the patches 
of ground were mostly not more than half an acre, with cottages upon 
them of asingle room, which was in some instancesdivided by partitions. 
We drove home over an entirely new road, which has been made 
under the supervision of Mr. Head, and which will do much to open 
up the district. The object is to connect the Galway and Oughterard 
road with the coast road, and it will save twenty miles to those on the 
coast in the journey to Galway. The distance now is almost prohi- 
bitive, and the new road, which only requires £200 more to complete 
it with a bridge, will enable cattle and turf to be brought into market 
at Galway and Oughterard by a much shorter route. 

The next morning, October 27, we bid adieu to Mr. Head, and 
left Skreeb on a car for Ballinahinch. The route took us below a 
magnificent range of mountains, known as the Twelve Pins, on the 
right, and on the left by ‘“‘Glendalough’s gloomy wave,” so celebrated 
in the song of “Kathleen Mavourneen.” We passed Ballinahinch 
Castle, the principal residence on Mr. Berridge’s property, which 
was occupied two years ago by Lord Malmesbury, but is now vacant ; 
and in the evening we reached Deradder, another shooting-lodge, 
but now converted into a comfortable small hotel, kept by the game- 
keeper of the estate. Another of Mr. Redington’s engineers, Mr. 
Hayes, was staying here, and he kindly arranged for a boat to take 
us the following afternoon to Innislacken Island, one of the very 
poorest on the west coast. 

We started by driving nine miles to Clifden. The general aspect 
of the country was much the same as yesterday, viz. a succession of 
lakes, connected by streams which run through vast peat bogs, on 
which there are, only in the neighbourhood of the cottages, small 
patches of cultivated land principally sown with potatoes. Clifden 
contains a population of about 1,500, of whom 300 are Protestants, 
many of the latter having lately emigrated; and it can boast two 
large churches, Protestant and Catholic, having been one of the 
centres of the Protestant mission, together with an immense union 
workhouse and a police-barrack. We drove on after an interview 
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with the English clergyman to Ballykenealay, a village on the coast, 
whose Roman Catholic priest joined us on the road and introduced us 
to his school. About forty children, boys and girls, all dressed alike 
in two pieces of sacking, one for the upper and the other for the lower 
part of the person, were assembled round «a nice-looking schoolmis- 
tress, who was teaching them to read. One girl read out a difficult 
passage, and the whole appeared very quiet and orderly. These 
schools exist in every parish, and considering that education is not 
compulsory, appear to be well-attended and popular with the pea- 
santry. The cottages in this village were of the poorest description, 
consisting of one room with a hole in the roof for the peat-smoke to 
escape; and the whole family herd together, either sleeping in onc 
bed or lying down by the fire. We drove on seven miles, and then, 
scrambling down to the shore, embarked in the boat sent for us for 
Innislacken Island. 

This island represents, perhaps, the most hopeless misery of any 
district we saw in the west. It contains forty families, probably 
a population of two hundred souls. They have no shop, no school, 
and no parish priest on the island. Mass is celebrated once a 
month, though, in case of illness, the priest will immediately attend 
from Roundstone, but the children are left altogether untaught. 
They were too poor to have any cattle on the island, and the sole 
occupation of the population was to dig small patches of potato- 
ground which surround their wretched hovels. Mr. Tuke had visited 
this island, and by giving them potato-seed had averted actual 
starvation, while Mr. Redington’s Commission had built them a pier. 
They are, however, without boats or gear, and until they are taught 
deep-sea fishing by experienced fishermen will hardly make any 
progress with it. Mr. Tuke had emigrated some, and I was happy 
to find that others, whose names I took, were desirous to leave the 
island, whose rocky soil cannot support their numbers. On the 
whole, the island population on the west coast seem to me in a worse 
condition than those on the mainland. The latter have, in the first 
place, an easier access to markets. And this is reckoned of such 
importance that the Commission are now uniting Achill with the 
mainland by a bridge, and another island, called Innishea, by a cause- 
way. In the second place, the islands have nct all schools, whereas 
no coast village, however wretched, appeared to be without one. | 
have mentioned the absence of a parish priest, and in these cases 
such absence means the deprivation of the one person who, being in 
better circumstances and better educated, is able to relieve their most 
pressing wants. The inconvenience resulting from the absence of 
any shops ought not to be lost sight of. We drove home through 
Roundstone, where unfortunately both Mr. Robinsons, the agents, 
were away. 
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Next morning a pony fair was held, and after various trials I 
succeeded in buying for £12 a pure Connemara pony, two and 
a half years old, of very good shape, twelve hands high, and perfectly 
quiet. 

Leaving Deradder hotel with great regret, we started for Letter- 
frack, the road to which runs under the Twelve Pins and Beucor, 
then past a succession of lakes to Kylemore Castle, the seat and 
domain of Mr. Mitchell Henry. The castle is beautifully situated, 
looking over the lake, with a purple mountain rising immediately 
behind it. The house, a castellated mansion on a plateau, and 
grounds were entirely created by the present proprietor, who brought 
the stone by water from Dublin. There are immense glass houses, 
some full of delicious grapes; but the wind from the sea is very 
destructive of young plants and shrubs. A very handsome memorial 
chapel has lately been finished, with marble pillars and arches of 
singular grace, in memory of the late Mrs. Mitchell Henry. We 
drove on to Letterfrack for the night, which was famous, or rather 
infamous, for the murder of a police-sergeant, and the formation of a 
branch of the Invincibles by two brothers Sheridan, related to 
the P. T. Sheridan on whose account Mr. Forster left the Govern- 
ment. Next morning, after visiting the gardens at Kylemore and 
its hospitable owner, we drove on to Leenane, on the shore of Killary 
Bay, where we quitted Galway and entered Mayo, arriving at West- 
port in the evening. 

Westport has somewhat of a foreign appearance, the principal 
hotel standing in a boulevard, whose trees fringe on either side the 
river which runs through the town, and by Lord Sligo’s park to the 
harbour. After church on Sunday we walked through the park to 
the house, a plain square building looking over a lake to the harbour, 
in which were H.M. gunboat Banterer and a Glasgow steamer. 
Later in the day I called on the resident magistrate, Mr. Horne. He 
told me that in Westport itself there were no manufactures, but an 
exchange took place for the corn stored in large granaries here, with 
coal, slate, and brick, which are imported. The holdings in this 
neighbourhood were about twenty acres, and the rents in his opinion 
too high. Many of the people would have been entirely destitute 
had it not been for the distribution of seed potatoes by Mr. Tuke’s 
fund. And yet the landlords, three of whom receive £60,000 a year 
between them, did nothing to help the people! The district at pre- 
sent was remarkably quiet and free from crime, nor did he believe 
that the Land League had much influence with the people, although 
two meetings near Castlebar were announced for next week. After 
receiving some valuable information as to Achill and the route to it, 
I left Mr. Horne, to find the town crowded with cattle, sheep, 
ponies, &c., for the next day’s fair. 
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Leaving Westport in a tumult of excitement over the business of 
the fair, which, with the one held on New Year’s Day, is the largest 
in the year, we started in a tandem car for our twenty miles’ drive to 
Achill Sound. 

The property in the neighbourhood of Westport almost entirely 
belongs to Lord Sligo ; and though the soil is poor, it is not altogether 
peat, as in Connemara, while the holdings are evidently larger. 
There are hardly any gentlemen’s seats, with the exception of Ross- 
Turk Castle, Mr. Stoney’s, and Sir R. O’Donnell’s at Newport; but 
we passed through two small towns, Mulranney and Newport, on 
the road to the Sound. A perfect hurricane of wind and rain over- 
took us before we arrived, and the current was running so strongly 
that the ferry-boat could not cross, and we were obliged, much to 
our dissatisfaction, to remain the night at the little auberge by the 
Sound. In the morning we found that the storm had moderated, 
and we were able to cross in a few minutes. It is at this point the 
bridge is building, under the superintendence of Colonel Fraser, which 
will unite Achill Island with the mainland, and which, with a light 
railway to Mulranney, would do so much to increase the commerce 
and trade of the island, and raise to a higher level the material 
prosperity of its inhabitants. 

Of Achill itself, it may be said that in its main features it resembles 
the worst part of Connemara. It presents a vast expanse of peat- 
bog and mountain, interspersed only here and there with small 
patches of cultivated potato-ground in the neighbourhood of small 
thatched cottages, which resemble the crofters’ huts in Skye. 

We drove nine miles to Doogort, where we found quarters at 
Mr. Sheridan’s hotel, who is as famous amongst tourists for his 
knowledge of birds and seals, with the concomitant arts of bird- 
stuffing and sealskin preparing, as for his knowledge of geology and 
botany. Behind his house rises the magnificent crest of Slievemore 
mountain, and below us lay Black Sod Bay with its shining sands, on 
whose placid waters the Channel Fleet last year executed their prin- 
cipal maneuvres. In the afternoon we drove to the opposite sea in Keel 
Bay, where a new pier is being constructed, and we visited several 
of the cottages. Most of the able-bodied men spend four months 
in England or Scotland at harvest time, and are accustomed to bring 
back £8 or £9, though this year they have not managed to save 
more than 30s. With this they pay their rent, and the landlords 
are therefore recouped by a payment which never could be made out 
of the proceeds of the soil. In the distance we could see the shores 
of Clew Bay and the islands of Clare, Innisturk, and Innisbofin, 
where the distress was relieved by Lieutenant Fair, acting with 
Mr. Tuke, in the distribution of the Seed Potato Fund. 

The next morning we started to drive towards Achill Head, visit- 
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ing the villages of Keem and Dooagh on the way. We met the 
parish priest, Father O’Connor, and his two curates in the former 
village, who took us round several-of the cottages. They declared 
that the landlords did nothing whatever for the people, who would 
not’ be able to pay any rent but for the harvest money earned in 
England. Father O’Connor said they required a larger pier than 
was being constructed for them at this village; but Mr. Griffin, of 
the Coastguard, told me that they would require previous instruction 
from some fishermen experienced in deep-sea fishing, and their canoes 
or curraghs exchanged for small yawls, before much could be done in 
the way of deep-sea fishing. The priests declared that they and all 
the people were strong Home Rulers, but decidedly opposed to separa- 
tion from England, and the crowd heartily endorsed these views. 
These people had walked many miles to vote for the Nationalist candi- 
dates at the late Election. In these villages it is melancholy to see 
the entire absence of any occupation for able-bodied men; the patches 
of cultivated ground are too small to occupy them; the fishing is an 
industry which requires both a large market and a better acquaint- 
ance with its methods than the villagers possess; there is no 
manufacture, beyond a little weaving, and consequently, except for 
those who go to England and Scotland, there is no steady occupation 
at all. 

The only real remedy would be to diminish the numbers by emi 
gration, and to increase for the smaller number remaining the size of 
the holdings. For the inhabitants of Achill and the coast, no doubt, 
much might be done by giving them proper boats and gear, and’ 
settling amongst them a few experienced Cornish fishermen, to teach: 
them the mysteries of the deep-sea fishing. Concurrently, however, 
with this some effort ought to be made to secure them access to large: 
markets by establishing a few light railways for the transport of 
their produce. In this direction the completion of the bridge which 
will unite Achill with the mainland will do much, and will avoid the 
necessity of waiting many hours at the Sound for the transport acros: 
of their stock. At the same time there can be no doubt that the 
habits of the people, accustomed as they are to a very low scale of 
living, must be raised before any improvement can be permanent ; 
otherwise the only effect of removing a certain number of them 
would be to replace them by a new population more wretched still, 
who, by subdividing the holdings, would bring about very rapidly « 
reproduction of the existing state of things. 

November the 4th we bade adieu to our intelligent host, Mr. 
Sheridan, and taking a parting glance at the beauties of Slievemore 
and the placid sands of Black Sod Bay, we mounted our tandem and 
drove the nine miles to Achill Sound in little more than an hour, 
meeting on the road a number of labourers returning from the English 
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harvest. Crossing by the ferry-boat, we found a waggonette waiting, 
in which we drove to Westport, from whence we took the train to 
Athlone. Athlone is the border town, standing on both sides of the 
Shannon, which here divides Leinster from Connaught. It is a 
favourite fishing quarter, and boasts an old castle, which was taken 
by General Ginkle for William III., close by which stands now the 
Infantry barrack. We left at ten o’clock next morning for Limerick, 
where we found quarters at Cruise’s Hotel, in the principal street, 
although nearly the whole house was to be taken for the Land Com- 
mission, who were expected on the following day. 

I called upon the Roman Catholic bishop, a young man who has 
lately been promoted from a curacy to the episcopate. He was a 
strong Home Ruler, in which view he said the Roman Catholic clergy 
entirely agreed, being, he said, mostly the sons of farmers, and repre- 
senting faithfully the opinions of the class from which they sprang. 
Ife was of opinion that the clerical influence was now at its height, 
because the priests were thoroughly in sympathy with the popular 
movement, whereas after Home Rule had been carried they would 
have to side with the Right, or Conservative party. He thought it 
most unjust that Home Rule should be refused when it was demanded 
by the almost unanimous vote of the Irish people, who returned 
eighty-six representatives in favour of it, while England could obtain 
whatever the majority of its people desired. Of the ultimate con- 
cession of Home Rule to Ireland he entertained no doubt whatever, 
but feared lest the grant should be made too late to conciliate Ire- 
land. He was strongly in favour of the endowment of a purely 
Catholic university, in order that four-fifths of the Irish people 
might be placed on a par with the Protestants so far as regards 
higher education. At present Trinity College has an endowment of 
£50,000 a year, and the Catholic University not more than £5,000. 
We afterwards crossed the handsome bridge over the Shannon, which 
opens for large vessels, and on which stands the statue of young Lord 
Fitzgibbon, who fell in the Light Cavalry charge at Balaclava, and 
saw the old walls, the castle, and the stone upon which was signed 
the Treaty of Limerick. The city of Limerick contains about fifty 
thousand people. There are some flourishing cloth manufactures, 
which the Government has lately assisted by large orders for the 
supply of military clothing ; two of the largest bacon-curing esta- 
blishments are in full work ; but the lace manufacture is practically 
extinct. 

In the evening we took the train, and reached Killarney Station 
rid Charleville and Mallow, whence we drove to the Lake Hotel. 
Killarney has been the subject of so many descriptions that it would 
be useless to attempt another ; but the view from the hotel windows 
of these glorious lakes, with the purple mountains beyond, whose 
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sides the laurel, arbutus, and birch clothe down to the water’s edge, 
with the innumerable islands studded over the bosom of the lake, 
present a scene which in picturesque beauty cannot be surpassed. 
As our object, however, was less to study the scenery than to 
endeavour to ascertain the feeling in this disturbed district, my first 
visit was made to the Roman Catholic bishop. He was at home in the 
town of Killarney, where his residence stands behind the cathedral, 
and he received us most kindly. In respect to the all-important 
question of land tenure, he thinks the settlement of it should precede 
the grant of Home Rule. He does not believe that the old system of 
landlord and tenant can ever be restored in Ireland, but that it will 
be replaced by a peasant proprietary, the landlords in some instances 
retaining their dwelling-houses and demesnes. The Bishop said that 
the raising of the rents, which had been so frequently the case in 
this country, after the tenant had improved his holding, was the 
sure way to check all desire for improvement, and he strongly de- 
precated the practice. With regard to the Land League, he said 
that nothing was ever granted in Ireland until after an agita- 
tion, and that this fact must be the excuse for the excesses of the 
League. 

We afterwards saw Lord Kenmare, who told us that the country 
was quieting down under the Buller régime, and that there were but 
few outrages. He himself had 1,800 tenants on his estate, but, though 
reviled as the arch-evictor, there had not been altogether more than 
fifteen cases of eviction amongst them. The feeling, however, must 
still be very strong, since no one in their neighbourhood will have 
any dealings with the Curtins, who behaved so bravely in the Moonlight 
attack when their father was murdered, and they are not even 
allowed to take part in the public celebration of divine worship. 

We afterwards saw Sir Redvers Buller, who told me that the 
district was undoubtedly quieter now, but he feared that it was only 
a temporary lull. He too agreed with the Bisltop that the time for 
Home Rule was not yet, and that the land question ought first to be 
settled. There is a general feeling of confidence engendered amongst 
all ranks in the constabulary since the arrival of Sir Redvers Buller. 
Not only do they interpret the appointment of so distinguished an 
officer as a compliment to themselves, but they are confirmed in their 
loyalty, and relieved from the anxiety of being handed over to the 
tender mercies of some Home Rule administrator with whom or with 
whose clients in the Land League they might until just before have 
been in antagonism. Mr. Crosbie, a large landowner, whose herd of 
shorthorns is amongst the best in the kingdom, gave me much the 
same account. He too thinks the country is for the present quieting 
down, but does not believe the old relations of landlord and tenant 
can be restored. A constantly increasing number of tenants will 
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avail themselves of Lord Ashbourne’s Act, and they will gradually 
buy out the landlords. Mr. Crosbie said that in this county the 
tenants were not badly off, having mostly good pasture farms, while 
the breed of cattle has been very much improved by the excellent 
stock which he has himself imported from England. Notwithstand- 
ing, however, their better condition, a terrible system of Moonlighting 
had prevailed, and every one of Mr. Crosbie’s tenants had been in 
turn assailed, the house of the Protestant clergyman having even 
been fired into. He bore strong testimony to the satisfaction of the 
police at the appointment of Sir Redvers Buller, and to their increased 
loyalty from the removal of their apprehensions by it. The next 
day we left Killarney for Cork, where we had additional corrobora- 
tive testimony of the condition of the people, viz. as to the compara- 
tive quiet of the present moment, owing to the instructions of the 
Land League, but of an intense desire for a change in the system of 
land tenure, without which no permanent peace will be achieved in 
Ireland. 

Thus ended our tour in the West, and I would only desire to make 
one or two general observations before concluding. In the first 
place it must be distinctly understood that no measure of relief, 
whether undertaken by Government or public charity, will have the 
effect of permanently improying the condition of the peasantry in the 
West unless accompanied by a large measure of emigration. The 
people are altogether too numerous to be supported on so rocky and 
barren a soil; and they are living already on the narrowest margin of 
subsistence, so that any failure of the crop, however partial, at once 
reduces them to destitution. Secondly, any remedial measure of 
emigration ought to be accompanied by some securities taken to 
prevent the constant subdivision of the land. It is this practice 
which reduces whole families to such small patches that they cannot 
subsist upon them, and which consequently reduces the scale of 
living below the most modest estimate of what is needed for comfort 
and decency. Thirdly, it will be necessary to accompany the relief 
works now being undertaken for the promotion of the fishing indus- 
try with some better means of access, either in the way of roads or 
light railways, to the markets where the fishermen are to dispose of 
their produce. This is specially the case with respect to the inha- 
bitants of the islands, who are worse off than those on the mainland, 
and this necessity has already been recognised in making the Skreeb 
road to connect the islands with the main Galway and Oughterard 
route, and in joining Achill Island to the mainland by a bridge. 
It will be also necessary to establish on the coast some men skilled 
in deep-sea fishery, who can instruct the people in the use of nets, in 
the time and season for taking the shoals, and in the landing of 


fish. 
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These are remedial measures which will, we may hope, commend 
themselves to the Government for the improvement of the social 
condition of the people. With regard to their political condition 
and the means of satisfying the aspirations of the Irish peasantry, 
there is but one object ever prominent before their eyes. That 
object is the acquisition of the soil. Home Rule, as distinct from 
separation is, I believe, heartily desired for its own sake ; the demand 
for it has not been and cannot be extinguished. But it would be 
idle to suppose that such a concession would ever be preferred as an 
object of ambition before the secure tenure of their holdings, in the 
eyes of a peasantry whose life is one long struggle for existence. 
The grant of Home Rule would, I firmly believe, bring peace and 
blessing to the Irish people, by getting rid of an alien government 
in no way representative of the country ; but a peasant-ownership of 
the soil would get rid of the threatened increase of rent which follows 
invariably every successive improvement. A large and increasing 
number of tenants are taking advantage of Lord Ashbourne’s Act to 
become purchasers of their holdings, an act which may be extended in 
amount, and relieved of the clause which reserves one-fifth of the 
purchase money due to the landlord. It is certain that there can be 
no better security for the stability of the institutions. of a country 
than by enlisting an increasing number, of the people in their sup- 
port by giving them a stake in the prosperity of the soil. I will 
conclude this article by the expression of a fervent hope that the bene- 
ficent policy which has done so much in the past year to mitigate the 
sufferings of the most destitute of our fellow-countrymen may be 
continued and even extended in the coming year, and that since land- 
lords are becoming more desirous of parting with their land on 
reasonable terms, no means may be spared to facilitate the acquisi- 
tion of their holdings by a peasant proprietary who, guarded against 
the rapacity of the present owners, may become at once the strength 
and safety of the Empire. 

Artruur D. Hayrer. 
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Tue translator of an autobiography, especially if it be a long one 
like Cellini’s, or like Rousseau’s Confessions, enjoys very special 
opportunities for becoming acquainted with the mind and temper of 
its writer. No other method of study, however conscientious, can be 
compared in this particular respect with the method of translation ; 
in no other way is it possible to get such knowledge of a man’s 
mental and emotional habits, to judge the value of his accent and in- 
tonation so accurately, or to form by gradual and subtle processes so 
sympathetic a conception of his nature. The translator is obliged 
to live for weeks and months in close companionship with his author. 
He must bend his own individuality to the task of expressing what is 
characteristic in that of another. He tastes and analyses every turn 
of phrase in order to discover its exact significance. He taxes the 
resources of his own language, so far as these may be at his command, 
to reproduce the most evasive no less than the most salient expres- 
sions of the text before him. In the case even of a poem or a dis- 
sertation he ought, upon this method, to arrive at more precise con- 
<lusions than the student who has only been a reader. But when 
the text is a self-revelation, when it is a minute and voluminous 
autobiography, he will have done little short of living himself for 
awhile into the personality of another. Supposing him at the same 
time to be possessed of any discernment, he will be able afterwards 
to speak of the man whose spirit he has attempted to convey, with 
the authority of one who has learned to know him intus et in eute— 
bones, marrow, flesh, and superficies. Nor is the translator exposed 
to the biographer’s weakness for over-valuing his subject. He pre- 
tends to no discoveries, has taken no brief for or against the character 
it is his duty to reproduce, has set up no full-length portrait on the 
literary easel, to be painted by the aid of documents, and with a 
certain preconceived conception of pictorial harmony. In so far as 
itis possible to enter into personal intercourse with any one whose 
voice we had not heard, whose physical influences we have not been 
affected by, in whose living presence we have not thought and felt 
and acted, in so far the translator of a book like Cellini’s Memoirs 
or Rousseau’s Confessions can claim to be familiar and intimate with 
its author. 

Now I have recently put myself into these very confidential rela- 
tions with Cellini, having made a completely new English version of 
his incomparably vivid autobiography ; and I think that I am there- 
fore justified in once more handling a somewhat hackneyed subject, 
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and in rectifying what I have previously published concerning it." 
A book which the great Goethe thought worthy of translating into 
German with the pen of Fuust and Wilhelm Meister, a book which 
Auguste Comte placed upon his very limited list for the perusal of 
reformed humanity, is one with which we have the right to be occu- 
pied not once or twice, but over and over again. It cannot lose its 
freshness. What attracted the encyclopedic minds of men so different 
as Comte and Goethe to its pages, still remains there. This attractive 
or compulsive quality, to put the matter briefly, is the flesh and 
blood reality of Cellini’s self-delineation. A man stands before us 
in his Memoirs unsophisticated, unembellished, with all his native 
faults upon him, and with all his potent energies, portrayed in the 
veracious manner of Velasquez, with bold strokes and animated play 
of light and colour. No one was less introspective than this child of 
the Italian Renaissance. No one was less occupied with thoughts 
about thinking or with the presentation of psychological experience. 
Vain, ostentatious, self-laudatory, and self-engrossed as Cellini was, 
he never stopped to analyze himself. He attempted no artistic 
blending of Dichtung und Wahrheit ; the word “confessions”’ could not 
have escaped his lips; a Journa/ Intime would have been incompre- 
hensible to his fierce, virile spirit. His autobiography is the record 
of action and passion. Suffering, enjoying, enduring, working with 
restless activity ; hating, loving, hovering from place to place as im- 
pulse moves him ; the man presents himself dramatically by his deeds 
and spoken words, never by his ponderings or meditative broodings. 
It is this healthy externality which gives its great charm to Cellini’s 
self-portrayal and renders it an imperishable document for the 
student of human nature. In addition to these solid merits, his life, 
as Horace Walpole put it, is “ more amusing than any novel.’”’ We 
have a real man to deal with—a man so realistically brought before us 
that we seem to hear him speak and see him move ; a man, moreover, 
whose eminently characteristic works of art in a great measure still 
survive among us. Yet the adventures of this potent human actuality 
will bear comparison with those of Gil Blas or the Comte de Monte 
Cristo or Quentin Durward or Les Trois Mousquetaires, for their 
variety and ever-pungent interest. In point of language, again, 
Cellini possesses an advantage which places him at least upon the 
level of the most adroit romance-writer. Unspoiled by literary train- 
ing, he wrote previsely as he talked, with all the sharp wit of a born 
Florentine, heedless of grammatical construction, indifferent to rhe- 
torical effects, attaining unsurpassable vividness of narration by pure 
simplicity. He was greatly helped in gaining the peculiar success 
he has achieved, by two circumstances ; first, that he dictated nearly 
the whole of his memoirs to a young amanuensis ; secondly, that the 


(1) Renaissance in Italy, vol. iii. ch. viii. 
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distinguished academical writer to whose correction he submitted 
them refused to spoil their ingenuous grace by alterations or stylistic 
improvements. While reading his work, therefore, we enjoy some- 
thing of that pleasure which draws the folk of Eastern lands to listen 
to the recitation of Arabian Nights’ Entertainments. 

But what was the man himself? It is just this question which 
[ have half promised to answer, implying that, as a translator, I have 
some special rights to speak upon the topic. 

Well, then: I seem to know Cellini first of all as a man possessed 
by intense, absorbing egotism ; violent, arrogant, self-assertive, pas- 
sionate; conscious of great gifts for art, physical courage, and personal 
address. Without having read a line of Machiavelli, he had formed 
the same ideal of virtu, or manly force of character, as the author of 
The Prince. To be self-reliant in all circumstances; to scheme 
and strike, if need be, in support of his opinion or his right; 
to take the law into his own hands for the redress of injury 
or insult; this appeared to him the simple duty of an honour- 
able man. But he had nothing of the philosopher’s calm, the 
diplomatist’s prudence, the general’s strategy, or the courtier’s self- 
restraint. On the contrary, he possessed the temperament of a born 
artist, blent in almost equal proportions with that of a born bravo. 
Throughout the whole of his tumultuous career these two strains 
contended in his nature for mastery. Upon the verge of fifty-six, 
when a man’s blood has generally cooled, we find that he was 
released from prison on bail, and bound over to keep the peace for a 
year with some enemy whose life was probably in danger; and when 
I come to speak about his homicides, it will be obvious that he 
enjoyed killing live men quite as much as casting bronze statues. 

Both the artist and the bravo were characteristic and typical pro- 
ducts of the Italian Renaissance. The genius of the race expressed 
itself at that epoch even more saliently in the fine arts than in scho- 
larship or literature. At the same time the conditions of society 
during what I have elsewhere called “the Age of the Despots”’ 
favoured the growth of lawless adventurers, who made a practice of 
violence and lived by murder. Now these two prominent types of 
the nation and the period were never more singularly combined than 
in Cellini. He might stand as a full-blown specimen of either. 
Sensitive, impulsive, rash of speech, hasty in action, with the artist’s 
susceptibility and the bravo’s heat of blood, he injured no one more 
than himself by his eccentricities of temper. Over and over again 
did he ruin excellent prospects by some piece of madcap folly. Yet 
there is no trace in any of his writings that he ever laid his mis- 
adventures to the proper cause. He consistently poses as an injured 
man, whom malevolent scoundrels and malignant stars conspired to 
persecute. Nor does he do this with any bad faith. His belief in 
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himself remained as firm as adamant, and he candidly conceived that 
he was under the special providence of a merciful and loving God, 
who appreciated his high and virtuous qualities. 

On one occasion, after more than a customary outbreak of violent 
speech, the Lucchese ambassador remarked to his patron, Cosimo de’ 
Medici, “That Benvenuto of yours is a terrible man!” “ Yes,” 
answered the duke, “he is far more terrible than you imagine ; well 
were it for him if he were a little less so, for then he would have 
possessed much which he now lacks.”' Cellini reports this speech 
with satisfaction; he is proud to be called terrible—a word which 
then denoted formidable vehemence. On another occasion he tells 
us how Pope Paul ITI. was willing to pardon him for an outrageous 
murder committed in the streets of Rome. One of the ‘Pope’s gentle- 
men submitted that this was showing unseasonable clemency. “ You 
do not understand the matter as well as I do,” replied his Holiness. 
“‘T must inform you that men like Benvenuto, unique in their pro- 
fession, are not bound by the laws.’’' That sentence precisely paints 
Cellini’s own conception of himself; and I believe that it may really 
have been spoken by Pope Paul. Certainly, our artist’s frequent homi- 
cides and acts of violence were condoned by great princes, who wished 
to avail themselves of his exceptional ability. Italian society admired 
the bravo almost as much as Imperial Rome admired the gladiator ; 
it also assumed that genius combined with force of character released 
men from the shackles of ordinary morality. These points are so 
«lear to any student of the sixteenth century that I need not here 
enlarge upon them. It is only necessary to keep them steadily in 
mind while forming an estimate of Cellini’s temperament and con- 
duct ; at the same time we must not run to the conclusion that people 
of his stamp were common, even at that time, in Italy. We perceive 
plainly from his self-complacent admissions that the peculiar hybrid 
between the gifted artist and the man of blood which he exhibited 
was regarded as something not quite normal. 

Such being the groundwork of Cellini’s nature, it follows as a 
necessary consequence that his self-conceit was prodigious. Each 
<ircumstance of his life appeared to him a miracle. Great though 
his talents were, he vastly overrated them, and set a monstrously 
exaggerated value on his works of art. The same qualities made 
him a fierce and bitter rival: he could not believe that any one with 
whom he came into collision had the right to stand beside him. This 
did not prevent him from being a clear-sighted and impartial critic. 
His admiration for Michelangelo Buonarroti amounted to fanaticism. 
He properly appreciated Raphael, and gave the just amount of praise 
to Sansovino, Primaticcio, and Rosso—three artists with whom he 
was not un the best of terms. Nor will any one deny that his unfa- 

(1) Vita di Benvenuto Cellini, lib. ii. ch. c. (2) Ibid., lib. i. ch. lxxiv. 
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vourable estimates of Bandinelli and Ammanati were justified. 
Indeed, contemporaries acknowledged the wholesomeness of his sound, 
outspoken criticism. When Vasari’s abominable frescoes on the 
cupola of the Florentine cathedral were exposed to view, the witty 
Lasca wrote as follows :— 


‘* Pur fra color, che son di vita privi, 
Vivo vorrei Benvenuto Cellini, 
Che senza alcun ritegno o barbezzale 
Delle cose malfatte dicea male, 
E la cupola al mondo singolare 
Non si potea di lodar mai saziaro ; 
E la solea chiamare, 
Alzandola alle stelle, 
La maraviglia delle cose belle : 
Certo non capirebbe or nella pelle, 
In tal giusa dipintala veggendo ; 
E saltando e correndo e fulminando, 
8S’ andrebbe querelando, 
E per tutto gridando ad alta voce, 
Giorgin d’Arezzo metterebbe in croce.”’ ! 
In spite of his vehemenc® and passion, Cellini had not depth or 
. . . ¢ . 
tenacity of feeling. His amours were numerous, but volatile and 
indiscriminate. As a friend he showed himself uncertain ; not 
treacherous, indeed, but wayward. If anything, either in love or 
comradeship, crossed his humour, he sacrificed emotion to vanity. 
Like many egotistical people, he extended the affection he felt for 
himself to the members of his immediate family. On the whole, he 
was a good and dutiful son, although he caused his poor old father 
great uneasiness by running away from home because one of his 
sisters had given his new suit of clothes to his only brother. For 
this brother, a brave soldier of the same stormy sort as Benvenuto, 
he entertained a really passionate love. The young man, named 
Cecchino, assassinated a constable in the streets of Rome, and was 
wounded in the squabble which ensued. He died of the wound ; but 
though the officer who fired his arquebuse had done this only in 
self-defence, Benvenuto tracked him down one night and murdered 
him. Not a syllable of remorse escapes his lips. Men like himself 
and Cecchino had the right to slay ; and if their opponents managed 
to checkmate such virtuous fellows, they must be punished. The 
best recorded actions of Cellini concern his conduct toward a sister 
and six daughters, for whose sake he quitted a splendid situation in 
France, and whom he supported by his industry at Florence; yet he 
(1) ‘* Fain would I recall to life Benvenuto Cellini, who without reserve or restraint 
spoke evil of things ill done; he used to exalt our cupola with indefatigable praise as 
something unique in the world; he called it the miracle of beauteous masterpicces. 
Assuredly that man would jump out of his skin with rage to see it thus bedaubed:; 
leaping and running and fulminating, he would go about the city uttering his indigna- 
tion at the top of his voice, and would crucify this little George of Arezzo.” 
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does not boast about this sustained and unselfish exercise of domestic 
piety. He was, finally, much attached to his legitimate children, 
though almost brutally indifferent about a natural daughter whom 
he left behind in Paris. 

The religious feelings of this singular personage deserve to be 
considered. They were indisputably sincere, and I have no doubt 
that Cellini turned, as he asserts, in all his difficulties with hearty 
faith to God. But, like the majority of Italians in his age, he 
kept religion as far apart from morality as can be. His God was not 
the God of holiness, chastity, and mercy, but the fetish who pro- 
tected him and understood him better than ungrateful men. He 
was emphatically, moreover, the God who “aids such folk as aid 
themselves”—a phrase frequently used in these memoirs. The 
long and painful imprisonment which Cellini endured without just 
cause in the castle of St. Angelo made a deep and, to some extent, a 
permanent impression on his mind. He read the Bible and com- 
posed psalms, was visited by angels and blessed with consolatory 
visions. About the truth of these experiences there is no doubt. 
The man’s impressible, imaginative nature lent itself to mysticism 
and spiritual exaltation no less readily than to the delirium of homi- 
cidal excitement. He was just as inclined to see heaven opened 
when dying of misery in a dungeon as to “see red,’ if I may use 
that French term, when he met an enemy upon the burning squares 
of Rome in summer. The only difference was, that in the former 
case he posed before himself as a martyr gifted with God’s special 
favour, in the latter as a righteous and wronged hero, whose hand 
and dagger God would guide. There was nothing strange in this 
mixture of piety and murder. The assassin of Lorenzino de’ Medici— 
whose short narrative, by the way, reads like a chapter of Cellini’s 
memoirs—relates how, while he was running drenched with blood 
through Venice after the event, he took refuge in a crowded church, 
and fervently commended himself to the divine protection. Homi- 
cide, indeed, was then considered a venial error, and several inci- 
dents might be cited from this autobiography proving that men 
devoted to the religious life sereened murderers red-handed after the 
commission of what we should regard not merely as criminal, but 
also as dastardly deeds of violence. 

Among Cellini’s faults I do not reckon either baseness or lying. 
He was not a rogue, and he meant to be veracious. This contradicts 
the commonplace and superficial view of his character so flatly that 
I must support my opinion at some length. Of course, I shall not 
deny that a fellow endowed with such overweening self-conceit, when 
he comes to write about himself, will set down much which cannot be 
taken entirely on trust. His personal annals will never rank as 
historical material with the Venetian Despatches, however invaluable 
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the student of manners may find them. Men of his stamp are 
certain to exaggerate their own merits, and to pass lightly over things 
not favourable to the ideal they present. But this is very different 
from lying; and of calculated mendacity Cellini stands almost uni- 
versally accused. I believe that view to be mistaken. 

So far as I have learned to know him, so far as I have caught his 
accent and the intonation of his utterance, I hold him for a most 
veracious man. His veracity was not of the sort which is at present 
current. It had no hypocrisy or simulation in it, but a large dose of 
vain-glory with respect to his achievements, and a trifle of suppres- 
sion with respect to matters which he thought unworthy of his fame. 
Otherwise, he is quite transparent after his own fashion ; the fashion, 
that is to say, of the sixteenth century, when swaggering and law- 
lessness were in vogue, which must be distinguished from the fashion 
of the nineteenth century, when modesty and order are respectable. 

What I have called the accent and the intonation of Cellini strike 
genuinely upon my ear in the opening sentences of a letter to Bene- 
detto Varchi. It should be premised that this distinguished historian, 
poet, and critic was an intimate friend of the great artist, who sent 
him his autobiography in MS. to read. “It gives me pleasure to 
hear from your worship,” writes Cellini, “that you like the simple 
narrative of my life in its present rude condition better than if it 
were filed and retouched by the hand of others, in which case the 
exact accuracy with which I have set all things down might not be 
so apparent as it is. In truth I have been careful to relate nothing 
whereof I had a doubtful memory, and have confined myself to the 
strictest truth, omitting numbers of extraordinary incidents out of 
which another writer would have made great capital.” In a second 
letter to Varchi he describes himself as “‘ bad at dictating, and worse 
at composing.”’ He clearly thought that his imperfect grammar and 
plebeian style were more than compensated by the sincerity and 
veracity of his narration. 

His own attitude with regard to truth can well be studied in the 
somewhat comic episode of the Duchess of Tuscany’s pearls.' She 
was anxious to coax her husband into buying some pearls for her, and 
entreated Cellini to tell a fib or two in their favour for her sake. 
‘‘ Now,” says Cellini, “I have always been the devoted fricnd of 
truth and the enemy of lies ; yet I undertook the office, much against 
my will, for fear of losing the good graces of so great a princess.” 
Accordingly, he went with “ those confounded pearls” to the Duke, 
and having once begun to lie, exaggerated his falsehoods so clumsily 
that he raised suspicion. The Duke at last begged him, as he was 
an honest man, to say what he really thought. This appeal upset 
him: “I blushed up to the eyes, which filled with tears;”’ and on 


(1) Vita di Benvenuto Cellini, lib. ii. ch. 1xxxiii. 
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the instant he made a clean breast of the whole matter, losing 
thereby the favour of the Duchess, who had been shown in an un- 
pleasing light to her lord and master. The minute account he has 
left of all his negotiations for the payment of the Perseus prove in 
like manner that the one thing Cellini could not do was to gain his 
ends by artifice and underhand transactions. On the contrary, he 
blurted out the bitter truth, as he conceived it, in hot blood, and 
clamoured with egregious presumption for what his vanity demanded. 
Not lying, not artfulness, but arrogance and overweening self- 
importance are the vices of his character. 

His portrait is drawn in this light by contemporaries. Vasari 
describes him as “in all his doings of high spirit, proud, lively, very 
quick to act, and formidably vehement; a person who knew only too 
well how to speak his mind to Princes.’”’ Bembo, Caro, Martelli, 
Varchi, speak of him always in terms which would be quite inappli- 
cable to a rogue or a liar. During his imprisonment in St. Angelo, 
Annibale Caro, who had known him well for several years, wrote 
thus to his friend Luca Martini: ‘1 have still some hope for Benve- 
nuto, unless his own temper should do him mischief, for that is 
certainly extravagant. Since he was in prison, he has never been 
able to refrain from saying things in his odd way which, in my 
opinion, makes the Prince (Pier Luigi Farnese) uneasy as to what he 
may do or utter in the future. These follies, far more than any 
crime he has committed in the past, now compromise his safety.” 
That passage strongly corroborates the view I have presented of 
Cellini’s character. I might quote another letter written by Niccolo 
Martelli to Benvenuto in France. It begins by paying a tribute to 
his “ distinguished talents and gracious nature,” saying that any 
favours he may receive at the French court will not be equal to his 
merits, “both as a rare goldsmith and admirable draughtsman, and 
also as a man of liberal and open conversation with his fellows, free- 
handed not only to artists and friends, but also to all who seek him 
out; esteeming mighty cardinals no more than noble spirits in a 
humble station, which is really worthy of a nature so generous as 
yours.” These phrases might pass for merely complimentary, did 
they not so exactly confirm Cellini’s own narrative. They give us 
good reason to believe that what he spoke about himself was the 
truth. 

In the next place I will adduce the opinions of two Italian critics who 
have been occupied with Cellini’s autobiography. Antonio Cocchi, 
its first editor (Naples, 1730), says in his preface: “I will not con- 
ceal my belief that there are some things scattered through his narra- 
tive in blame of contemporaries to which we ought to lend a some- 
what doubting ear. It is not that the author was not an impassioned 
friend of truth ; but he may have accepted vague reports or yielded 
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to conjectures.” This admission is too cautious. It is certain that 
Cellini wrote his memoirs in no critical spirit; and what Cocchi calls 
“his habit of excessive frankness, his harsh manners, readiness to 
take affront, and implacable hatreds,” exposed him to great unfair- 
ness when dealing with people whom he disliked. This does not, 
however, imply of necessity that he fabricated falsehoods against the 
folk he could not tolerate. Truth is even a more trenchant weapon 
than mendacity in most cases. When Aretino, that unscrupulous 
gladiator of the pen, was asked how men might best speak evil of 
their neighbours, he replied: “ By telling the truth, by telling the 
truth.” And Cellini understood with keen sagacity this force of plain 
unvarnished statement. I take it that the most disagreeable things 
he said of Paul III., of Luigi Pulci, and of Giorgio Vasari, were 
crude verities. The manners of the period and his method of narra- 
tion justify this conclusion. 

Taking a wider sweep and survey of this subject, Baretti sums up 
the impression left upon his mind by Cellini’s self-portraiture thus : 
“‘He has painted himself as brave as a French grenadier, as vindic- 
tive as a viper, superstitious to the last degree, full of eccentricity 
and caprice ; a pleasant companion among friends, but not susceptible 
of affectionate attachments ; rather loose in sexual relations, a bit of 
a traitor without being aware of it; slightly tainted with spite and 
envy, a braggart and vain without suspecting himself to be such; a 
madcap who firmly believed he was wise, circumspect, and prudent. 
Fully persuaded that he was a hero, he dashed this picture of him- 
self upon the canvas without a thought of composition or reflec- 
tion, just as his fiery and rapid fancy prompted. We derive from it 
something of the same pleasure which we feel in contemplating a 
terrible wild beast who cannot get near enough to hurt us.” 

After these general considerations upon the limits within which 
Cellini’s veracity may be trusted, I pass to some particulars that have 
been always challenged in his statements. Upon the very first pages 
of the book we are met with an astounding legend relating to the 
foundation and the name of Florence. Having shown familiarity 
with previous speculations on the subject, he rejects all other hypo- 
theses in favour of a pure myth, by which the origin of the city is 
referred to an imaginary ancestor of his own, Fiorino da Cellino, a 
captain in the army of Julius Cesar. It is needless to say that there 
is no ground whatever for the legend; and we can hardly believe 
that Cellini thought it would impose on any one’s credulity. That it 
flattered his own vanity is certain; and I suspect from his way of 
introducing it that the story formed part of some domestic gossip 
regarding his ancestry which he had heard in boyhood. Many of 
the so-called Norman pedigrees of our aristocracy used to begin with 
fables hardly less ridiculous. To call this one of Cellini’s lies would 
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be as absurd as to deny that it confirms our belief in his childish 
self-conceit and uncritical habit of mind. 

A more important piece of boasting is usually cast in his teeth. 
He tells us how he went, upon the 6th of May, 1527, to the ramparts 
of Rome, at the moment when the assault of the Imperial troops was 
being hotly pressed, and how he slew a captain with a well-directed 
musket-shot. This captain, as he afterwards learned, was the Con- 
stable of Bourbon. Now there is nothing to prove whether he did 
or did not shoot the Constable. He only mentions the fact himself 
on hearsay, and when he enumerated his past services before the 
judges who sent him to prison in 1538 he did not mention this feat." 
That he wounded the Prince of Orange by the discharge of a culverin 
from the Castle of St. Angelo has never been disputed. Indeed, it is 
quite certain that he performed more than yeoman’s duty as a gunner 
all through the period of the Sack of Rome. In consequence of his 
excellent soldiership, Orazio Baglioni offered him the captaincy of 
a band in the army he was collecting for the defence of Florence. 
Now Bourbon had been shot dead in the assault of Rome upon that 
foggy morning, and Cellini had certainly discharged his arquebuse 
from the ramparts. Always posing as a hero in his own eyes, he 
was gratified to obtain some colour for the supposition that one of 
his unerring balls had done the deed. If it were possible to put his 
thoughts about this event into ja syllogism, it would run as follows : 
“Somebody shot Bourbon; I shot somebody; being what I am, I 
am inclined tc think the somebody I shot was Bourbon.” 

Many of the odd things related by Cellini can be classified as 
things which really took place, like the accident of the scorpion and 
the tremendous hail-storm he encountered in the neighbourhood of 
Lyons; others may be referred to common superstition. I will 
choose the instance of the salamander, which has often been 
brought up against him. Here he only informs us that his father 
gave him a good box on the ears, in order that he might not forget 
the occasion when he saw something in a wood fire which his 
father took for a salamander. Not a few of the most striking of his 
presumed lies turn out, upon inspection, like those of Herodotus, 
to be simply the best evidence of his veracity. That is to 
say, when we examine them we find that he has been recording 
actual phenomena with more than usual powers of observation, but 
without the power of scientifically accounting for them. Being 
vividly conscious of the fact as he observed it, and at the same time 
subject to a wrong method of interpretation, he unconsciously proved 
his veracity by accurately describing what he saw, and then referring 
it to such causes as were current at his epoch. I will select two 
examples bearing on this point; both shall be recorded in his own 


(1) Lbid., lib. i. ch. ciii. 
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words. The first relates to a portent in the heavens, which he 
regarded as a sign sent for some fateful warning. After relating 
how he and his friend Felice had been shooting all day on the 
Roman Campagna, he proceeds as follows! :— We mounted and rode 
rapidly towards Rome ; and when we reached a certain gently rising 
ground—night then had fallen—looking in the direction of Florence, 
both with one breath exclaimed in the utmost astonishment: ‘ Oh, 
God of heaven ! what is that great thing one sees there over Florence ?’ 
It resembled a huge beam of fire, which sparkled and gave out extra- 
ordinary lustre. I said to Felice: ‘Assuredly we shall hear 
to-morrow that something of vast importance has happened in 
Florence.’” In effect, they did hear that Alessandro de’ Medici 
had been murdered by his cousin Lorenzino. Yet, meanwhile, 
Cellini has left a striking, though brief, picture of the aurora 
borealis which he happened to have noticed. The second of these 
examples is more curious and far more confirmatory of his truth. 
After those half-delirious experiences in the dungeon of St. Angelo, 
when he saw visions and thought that angels ministered to his sick 
body, he fancied himself under God’s special guidance. As a sign 
of this peculiar grace, he relates the following circumstance *: 
“Since that time till now an aureole of glory (marvellous to relate) 
has rested on my head. This is visible to every sort of men to whom 
I have chosen to point it out ; but these have been very few. This 
halo can be observed above my shadow in the morning, from the 
rising of the sun for about two hours, and far better when the grass 
is drenched with dew. It is also visible at evening about sunset. I 
became aware of it in France, at Paris; for the air in those countries 
is so much freer from mist that one can see it there far better mani- 
fested than in Italy, mists being far more frequent a1aong us. 
However, I am always able to see it, and to show it 10 others, 
but not so well as in the country I have mentioned.” Critics 
have taken for granted that this is a mere piece of audac’ous menda- 
city meant to glorify himself, whereas it is really the record of a very 
accurate but misinterpreted observation. Any one who walks abroad 
in grassy places when the light is low, as at sunrise or «t sunset, can 
satisfy himself that his shadow cast on dewy sward ic snzrcunded 
with a rim of glory like a lunar rainbow. But if he goes with com- 
panions, he will not see their shadows encircled with the same light, 
because his own body is the point which focusses the diffused rays. 
He therefore might well imagine that the aureole is given to himself 
alone ; and in order to exhibit it, he must make his comrade take a 
place behind him, where the halo becomes at once visible to both. 
Long before I attended to the above passage in Cellini, I noticed thie 
phenomenon, and pointed it out to friends, finding that some of them 


(1) Zdid., lib. i. ch. lxxxix, (2) Zbid., lib. i. ch. exxviii. 
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were too deficient in powers of observation to perceive it, while others 
at once recognised the singular and beautiful effect. What makes 
the example interesting for the light it casts on Cellini’s habit of 
mind is that he starts by saying the aureole surrounds his head, and 
then very ingenuously proceeds to tell us that it only surrounds the 
shadow of his head at certain times and in certain places. Those 
times and places are just what the experience of one who has observed 
the same phenomenon would lead him to expect. Again, he sets up 
a false theory to explain why he could sce it better in France than in 
Italy. It is not that there is more mist in the latter than the former 
country, but that low-lying humidity of atmosphere and heavy dews 
on deep grass are favourable to the production of the appearance, and 
these conditions may be met with more frequently in a country like 
France than in the provinces of middle Italy. It was upon the Alpine 
meadows, where I am now writing, at the season of early autumn 
frosts that I first noticed it; and I can predict with some confidence 
when it is pretty certain to be reproduced. In my opinion, the very 
hesitancies of Cellini in this test-passage are undesigned corrobora- 
tions of his general veracity. A man who deliberately invents some- 
thing to glorify himself and mystify the world, does not go about his 
work in this fashion. He does not describe a natural phenomenon so 
exactly that all the limiting conditions, which he regarded as inex- 
plicable imperfections in the grace conferred upon him, shall confirm 
the truth of his observation. 

A similar line of reasoning might be adopted with regard to the 
extraordinary night-scene in the Coliseum. Cellini went thither, 
firmly believing in ghosts and fiends, in order to raise devils, with a 
necromancer. <A bonfire was lighted and drugs were cast upon the 
coals, which rolled forth volumes of murky smoke. In the smoke 
legions of demons appeared. Imagination and the awe-inspiring 
influences of the place, even if we eliminate a possible magic-lantern 
among the conjuror’s appurtenances, are enough to account for what 
Cellini saw. He was credulous, he was superstitious; he was readily 
exalted to the fever-point of delirium (as in the vision of Charon, 
during his Roman illness, the visions of St. Angelo when his leg 
was broken, and the apparition of the gravedigger during his 
short fever on the night of casting Perseus); but there is nothing 
in his confidences to make us suppose that the phantasmagoria of the 
Coliseum was a deliberate invention. 

The most convincing proofs of Cellini’s trustworthiness are not, 
however, to be sought in these minor details. I find them far stronger 
and far more abundant in the vast picture- gallery of historical por- 
traits which he has painted. Parini, while tracing the salient 
qualities of his autobiography, remarked: “ He is peculiarly admir- 
able in depicting to the life by a few salient touches the characters, 
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passions, personal peculiarities, movements, and habits of the people 
with whom he came in contact.” Only one who has made himself 
for long years familiar with the history of Cellini’s period can 
appreciate the extraordinary vividness and truth of Cellini’s delinea- 
tion. Without attempting to do more than record his recollection of 
what happened to himself in commerce with men of all sorts, he has 
dramatised the great folk of histories, chronicles, and diplomatic 
despatches, exactly as our best authorities in their more colourless 
and cautious style present them to our fancy. He enjoyed the 
advantages of the alcove and the ante-chamber ; and without abusing 
these in the spirit of a Voltaire or a valet, he has greatly added to 
our conception of Clement VII., Paul III., Francis I., and Cosimo 
de’ Medici, Grand Duke of Tuscany. Clement driven to. his wits’ 
end for cash during the Sack of Rome; Paul granting favours to a 
cardinal at the end of a copious repast, when wine was in his head ; 
Francis interrupting the goldsmiths in their workshop at the Petit 
Nesle ; Cosimo indulging in horse-play with his buffoon Bernardone ; 
these detach themselves, as living personages, against the grey 
historic background. Yet the same great people, on more ceremoni- 
ous occasions, or in the common transactions of life, talk, move, and 
act precisely as we learn to know them from the most approved 
documentary sources. ‘Take for example the singular interview be- 
tween Paul ITI. and the Marquis del Vasto, which Cellini interrupted, 
and when he was used by the former to exhaust the patience of the 
Spanish envoy.’ Our authorities tell us much about the fox-like, 
shifty nature of the Pope; and we know that, precisely at this 
moment, he was eager to preserve his own neutrality between the 
courts of France and Spain, Cellini, thinking only of his personal 
affairs, withdraws the curtain from a scene which we feel at once to 
be the very truth and inner life of history. 

It was not only in dealing with the greatest actors on the world’s 
stage that Cellini showed this keen fidelity to fact. His portraits 
of the bestial Pier Luigi Farnese, of the subtle and bizarre Lorenzino 
de’ Medici, of the Ferrarese minister Giliolo, of the Florentine 
Majordomo Ricci, of the proud Comte de St. Paul, correspond exactly 
to what we learn otherwise about them, adding slight significant 
touches from private information. Madame d’Etampes and the 
Duchess Eleanora of Tuscany move across his pages as they lived, 
the one with the vivacity of an insolent king’s mistress, the other 
with the somewhat sickly and yet kindly grandeur of the Spanish 
consort to an astute Italian prince. Lesser folk, with whom we are 
equally acquainted through their writings or biographical notices, 
appear in crowds upon a lower plane. Bembo, in his polished retreat 
at Padua; Torrigiano, swaggering about the Florentine workshops ; 

(1) Ibid., lib. i. ch. xcii. 
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Giulio Romano, leading the debauched society of Roman artists; 
Maitre Roux, in his Parisian magnificence; Alamanni, the humane 
and gentle nobleman of letters; Sansovino, expanding at ease in 
Venetian comfort; old Michelangelo, with his man Urbino, in their 
simple Roman dwelling ; Bandinelli, blustering before the Duke of 
Florence in a wordy duel with Cellini, which Vasari also has reported : 
all these, and how many more besides, are portrayed with an evident 
reality, which corresponds in each particular to the man as he is 
otherwise revealed to us by independent evidence. Yet Cellini had 
no intention of describing such folk for our benefit. As they hap- 
pened to cross his life, so he sketched them with sharp, pungent 
quill-strokes, always thinking more about his own affairs than their 
personality. Nothing inspires a firmer confidence in his accuracy 
as an observer and his veracity as a narrator than the undesigned 
corroboration given to his portraits by masses of external and less 
vivid testimony. 

This forces me to accept as genuine many of those powerful and 
humourous descriptions of character which we cannot check. How 
true to life is the history of young Luigi Pulci, who came to grief in 
Rome, after wasting exceptional talents in disgraceful self-indulgence! 
That episode reads like a piéce justicative in illustration of Aretino’s 
Dialogo delle Corti. The story too of the mad Castellan of St. Angelo, 
who thought he was a bat, deserves like credence. The ruffianly 
postmaster at Siena, shot dead by Cellini in a quarrel; the Milanese 
simpleton who entreated the surgeon, while sewing up a wound in his 
mouth, not to close the whole orifice out of spite; the incomparable 
dilettante at Ferrara, Alfonso de’ Trotti, who made such a fool of 
himself about some old models from Cellini’s vases; Tribolo, the quak- 
ing coward; Busbacca, the lying courier; Cellini’s father, with his 
fixed idea about Benvenuto’s flute-playing ; Ascanio and his sweetheart 
hidden in the head of the great statue of Mars at Paris; hundreds 
of such rapidly traced silhouettes, with all the force of life and all 
the comicality of satiric genius, cross these pages and enliven them 
at every turn. We have faith in their veracity, partly because they 
correspond to human nature in the times which Cellini knew, and 
partly because his descriptions of character, when verified by external 
evidence, are found so faithful. 

The trustworthiness of Cellini’s Memoirs might be submitted to yet 
another test. Numerous details, as for instance the episode of his 
brother’s death, and what he says about Foiano’s starvation in St. 
Angelo, are supported by Varchi’s History of I/orence. His own 
private memoranda and official petitions to the Duke of Florence 
confirm the main records of his life in that city. The French letters 
of naturalization and the deed conferring on him the lordship of le 
Petit Nesle are in existence. But it would occupy too much space to 
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pursue this line of investigation with the scrupulous thoroughness, 
without which such arguments are unconvincing. Enough has per- 
haps been said in this place upon the topic of the man’s veracity. 
What I have attempted to demonstrate is that he did not mean to lie, 
and that we possess strong confirmatory testimony to the truth of his 
statements and the accuracy of his observation. This does not imply 
that a man of his violent passions and egregious vanity is always to 
be trusted, either when he praises his own performance or depreciates 
his sworn foes.’ 


JouHn AppINGTON SyMonps. 


(1) This article will form part of an introductory essay to my translation of Cellini’s 
autobiography into English, which Mr. John Nimmo is about to publish. 






























THE IRON AND STEEL TRADE, 


He must be a very careless reader of the history of his own time who 
has not received a general impression that the recent progress of 
industry in the United States of America excels that of any other 
nation in the world. 

Among those branches which have been distinguished by a rapid 
growth, probably none is more marked than the manufacture of iron, 
and it is therefore not surprising that some curiosity should exist as 
to the future of this great and important trade. They who have 
followed the development of the commerce of the world are fully 
aware that, a few years ago, the United States were important cus- 
tomers of Great Britain for the iron they required, and that matters 
in this respect have recently undergone a considerable change. To 
such the question naturally suggests itself—If these rich and powerful 
States have placed themselves in a position to dispense from time to 
time, in a great measure, with our assistance in supplying the iron 
they consume, may we not fear that the day may come when they will 
meet us in all the neutral markets of the world, or even extinguish 
the furnaces of Cleveland and Cumberland, of Scotland and of Wales ? 

Because of a lengthened personal acquaintance with the iron trade 
in almost every nation, where it is pursued to any extent, I have 
been honoured by a request from the Editor of the Fortnightly 
Review to answer, if I can, this question, and generally to give 
some account of the natural resources of the United States of 
America, so as to enable any one to form his own opinion respecting 
its relative position, as an iron-making community, compared with 
that of our own country. 

The important factors in the causes which have made a new nation, 
like the United States, a large consumer, and afterwards a large 
manufacturer, of iron, are its enormous extent of territory, its extra- 
ordinary mineral wealth and fertility of soil, added to a population 
largely recruited by the immigration of adults, who add immediately 
on their arrival to the producing and consuming power of the nation." 
No better proof can be given of this than the rapid development of 
the railway system, of which there has been constructed up to the 
end of last year 128,279 miles against the 19,187 miles at the same 
date in operation in Great Britain. 

About forty-two years ago, that is, in the beginning of 1844, there 

(1) In the twenty-five years ending 1885 the number of immigrants entering the 
United States was a trifle above 8} millions. 
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had been built in the United States 4,185 miles of railway, at which 
period there was not to be found in the country a single ironwork 
capable of rolling rails. For many years large quantities of this 
description of iron continued to be imported from the United King- 
dom, and even so late as the year 1871 no less than 565,701 tons of 
rails were sent into the States, almost, if not entirely, from the 
mother country. In the meantime the American ironmasters had 
commenced to erect machinery for manufacturing the rails required 
at home, the progress of which and the falling off in the quantity 
imported, will be seen by the following figures :— 


United States © Total United States 

make. Imported. consumption, 
1867 . ° ° 462,108 163,049 625,157 
1868 . F i 506,714 250,081 756,795 
1869 ., ° ° 593,586 313,163 906,749 
1870 . ° P 620,000 399,153 1,019,153 
1871 . ‘ ‘ 775,733 565,701 1,341,434 
1872 . ° - 1,000,000 530,850 1,530,850 
1873 . : : 890,077 258,772 1,148,849 
1874 . . ° 729,413 108,282 837,695 
1875 . . ‘ 792,512 18,258 810,770 


These numbers apply only to rails, but other kinds of imported iron 
fell off largely at the same time. 


In 1871 the total imports, including rails, were 1,185,483 


In 1872 ‘a ay 1,224,144 
In 1873 - is 7 608,923 
In 1874 a ‘- aa 248,576 
In 1875 “ - a 141,079 


In a former page the large consuming power of a new country 
was incidentally referred to. Upon a recent occasion I constructed a 
table which was brought down to the years of the largest iron pro- 
duction the world has ever known, viz. 1882 and 1883. In it an 
estimate was made of the actual quantity of the metal consumed in 
the United Kingdom and in the United States. It commenced with 
1878, when our own country used more iron than any other nation. 
At that time the United States worked up to 70 per cent. of the weight 
consumed in this country. In 1883 the figures were almost exactly 
reversed, 7#.¢e., the consumption in the United Kingdom was just about 
70 per cent. of that of the United States. The estimate was based 
on the quantity of pig-iron used as such, and the equivalent of pig 
required in the production of the metal in its more advanced states 
of manufacture, such as steel, malleable iron, &c. The figures are as 
follows :— 
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| | sere, | 1979, | 1600, | 1681, | 1882, | 

Imported into | | | 

U.S.A. as | | | 
steel, &c. = | 
ome. f:4% 5 | 188,270 312,239, 720,716; 740,520) 644,104) 391,931, 

Ditto—pig and | | | 
scrap. . .| 72,061) 525,982| 1,320,753) 599,948! 687,108} 386,934 


Produced in | | 
United States | 2,301,215) 2,741,852) 3,835,190, 4,144,353, 4,623,322) 4,595,510) 


2,561,546 3,580,073, 5,876,659 5,484,821 5,954,534) 5,374,375) 

Less exported | 

as machinery 193,606) 173,461 179,398) 213,182, 265,647) 271,896) 

| | 

Net consump- | 

tionin U.S.A. | 2,367,940) 3,406,612) 5,697,261! 5,271,639, 5,688,887) 5,102,479) 

‘Ditto, in U.K, | | | | | | 
| 





| 





calculated in | 
| same way as | 


| | 
above in pig. | 3,357,000) 2,565,000, 3,274,000 3,428,000, 3,563,000 


ee 

Before taking leave of the statistics connected with the manufac- 
ture of pig-iron, which practically is the foundation of all other 
qualities of the metal, it may be well to consider the position of the 
two greatest producing countries, the United Kingdom and the 
United States of America, in relation to the rest of the world. For 
this purpose the table on the next page, beginning at 1870, is 
brought down to 1884, which is as far as the published returns enable 
me to bring it, and in which 1 = 1000. 

From the figures in this table it would appear, in the change in 
the relative proportions of the world’s make between 1870 and 1882, 
that the United States has increased by about 40} per cent., and 
the five European countries given by about 23} per cent., whereas 
the United Kingdom has declined by about 254 per cent. 

As regards consumption, it will be seen by reference to the 
above table, that in six years ending 1883 the increase of the United 
States was above 115 per cent. against an increase of only 5 per cent. 
in the case of the United Kingdom. 

In the year 1874 my attention was drawn to the great decrease 
in our trade with the United States, the imports having fallen from 
1,224,144 tons in 1872 to 608,923 tons in 1873. I thereupon deter- 
mined to examine personally not only the chief iron-making centres, 
but also to visit the great coal-fields and the more important iron-ore 
mines of the North American continent. This intention was carried 
into effect in 1874, and having been appointed by her Majesty’s 
Government as the representative of this country at the International 
Exhibition at Philadelphia held in 1876, I completed my survey of 
the mines and works in the latter year. During the ten years since 
my last visit many changes have taken place, as the figures given will 
show, but I believe that substantiallytthe impressions received in 1874 


— 
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and 1876 are, generally speaking, still applicable. When this is not 
the case my American friends have supplied me with the necessary 
information, which I published, in greater or less detail, so recently 
as 1884, and again in 1886. To the opinions thus formed it is pro- 
posed to add some reference to the capabilities of the United King- 
dom, so that some idea of the relative iron-making powers of the two 
countries may be formed. 

Fur.t.—One hundred and fifty years ago the iron trade had almost 
disappeared from the British Isles for want of timber to supply the 
fuel required, for at that time charcoal was the only combustible used 
in the blast furnaces. In a comparatively new country like the 
United States, where many thousands of square miles are still covered 
with primeval forests, wood for charcoal burning is still easily 
obtained. The labour, however, of felling the trees and of transport- 
ing the charred product to the furnaces is so great that charcoal 
never can be a cheap fuel. With the wood almost for nothing, 
charcoal costs in America from 24s. to 38s. per ton delivered at 
the ironworks, instead of about 10s., which is the price of coke at the 
furnaces on the Tees, and little more than half this sum is charged at 
the Connellsville Collieries, near Pittsburg. Having regard to the facts 
that forest lands often abound near newly discovered ore-bearing 
ground, and that the finest and highest priced qualities of pig-iron 
require a fuel free from sulphur and phosphorus for its production, 
charcoal iron still remains in certain localities in the United States 
an important branch of metallurgical industry. But even there indi- 
cations are already apparent that the manufacture of this purer form 
of pig-iron is on the wane. According to the Journal published by 
the United States Association of Charcoal Iron Workers, the follow- 
ing figures show the quantities of the different kinds of pig-iron made 
during the last six years :— 








| Pig-Iron, U.S.A. | 1880. | 1881. 1882. | 1883 | 1884, 


| 
| 
Charcoal, net | | | 

tons of 2,000 | | | 

hi aa 537,558) 638,838, 697,906 571,726) 458,414) 399,844 
Bituminous | | | 

coal, ditto | 1,950,205) 2,268,264) 2,438,078) 2,689,650 2,544,742) 2,675,635 
Anthracite | 

coal, ditto 


1,807,651! 1,734,462 2,042,138 1,885,596 1,586,457) 1,454,390 











Total . . | 4,295,414) 4,641,564) 5,178,122) 5,146,972) 4,589,613, 4,529,869 





In some instances coal distinguished as bituminous is used in its raw 
state in the blast furnace, but frequently its caking property renders it 
unfit for its application in this form. Its unfitness arises from the 
coal entering into a state of semi-fusion when exposed to heat, a 
condition of things which impedes the upward passage of the blast 
through the materials, and this interferes with their regular descent 
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towards the hearth. To avoid this inconvenience, coal having this 
property must be exposed to a high temperature in ovens of a peculiar 
construction, in order to expel its volatile constituents, and the 
familiar product known as coke is the result. The value of coal for 
smelting iron-ore depends on the purity and quantity of fixed carbon 
or coke it yields, for it is not until the raw coal used in the blast 
furnace has been reduced to the form of coke that it furnishes the 
heat required for the operation. In such a case, therefore, the blast 
furnace is used not only for smelting the ore, but it serves the pur- 
pose of coking the coal. Under these circumstances it is easy to 
imagine what an advantage must result from finding in nature a fossil 
coal which, probably due to exposure to a higher temperature than 
that which accompanied the formation of bituminous coal, has had 
all, or nearly all, its volatile constituents expelled. Such a variety 
of fuel does exist, and is known in commerce under the name of 
anthracite, and may, for iron smelting as well as for other purposes, 
be regarded as a natural coke. In Great Britain, compared with the 
total quantity of coal raised, anthracite is a somewhat rare mineral, 
found over a limited area in South Wales. In Pennsylvania, on the 
contrary, it occurs over a vast extent of territory. The figures which 
follow will give an idea not only of the comparative importance of 
this deposit, but also of the wonderful expansion which has taken 
place in the last sixteen years in the coal trade of the United States. 
To judge of this more correctly, there is added the quantities raised 
in the United Kingdom during the same years :— 


United 
Worked in United States. Kingdom, 
Bituminous Coal. Anthracite. Total. Total. 
1870. . e . 15,356,621 13,985,960 29,342,581 110,431,192 
1880. i : . 88,193,414 25,580,189 63,773,603 146,818,622 
1885 . ; ‘ . 70,601,024 31,623,529 102,224,553 159,351,418 
1880 increase on 1870. a — 117 p. c. 33 p. ¢c. 
1885 ‘a a ‘ — _ 248 p. c. 44 p. c. 


So far as is at present known there is no nation which possesses an 
equal area of coal-field to that of the United States, its extent being 
estimated at 204,000 square miles against something under 7,000 or 
‘8,000 square miles in the United Kingdom. 

This enumeration of the coal wealth of the country we are consi- 
dering, does not exhaust the catalogue of its resources of combustible 
matter stored up beneath its surface. In bituminous coal a highly 
inflammable substance belonging to a family known as hydro- 
carbons, ¢.e. a compound of hydrogen and carbon, exists in large 
quantities in the solid form, and it is to its presence that bituminous 
coal owes its flame-producing property. In petroleum we have 
another member of the same group extensively drawn in the liquid 
form from the strata of the North American Continent. Besides 
this, in later years, there have been discovered, imprisoned in sub- 
terranean recesses, such vast volumes of a gaseous hydro-carbon that 
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it is extensively used in the ironworks of Pittsburg and elsewhere, 
for puddling and other purposes. All that is required is to perforate 
the rock by the ordinary boring tools used for such work, to attach a 
pipe to the aperture, and convey the pent-up gas to the intended 
point of consumption. 

The simplest way of judging of the comparative facility of 
obtaining a mineral like coal or iron-ore is the amount of labour 
required in its extraction. This is best done, not as a matter of cost, 
because wages vary greatly according to the locality, as will be seen 
hereafter, but by the quantity of the article raised by the workman 
in agiven time. The average of the bituminous coal seams in the 
United States is of such a character, that the weight of the mineral 
obtained by the collier, for his day’s work, is about the same as it is 
in the United Kingdom. There is, however, an exception to this in 
the celebrated coking district of Connellsville, where, instead of four 
or five tons being cut and loaded into the underground waggons, in 
some cases as much as double this quantity is a usual day’s work. 
The same happens in some of the anthracite pits, but there the coal 
is found in very thick beds. In one instance it had been bent 
by enormous lateral pressure into an anticlinal axis, so that the face 
of coal was a cliff 70 feet in thickness, and so near the surface that 
it was worked as an open quarry. 

Iron Ore.—The ores used in Great Britain as a source of iron 
may be practically divided under three great heads. Firstly, those 
worked in geological formations older than the carboniferous. These 
belong to the class designated as hematites, and are chiefly of the red 
variety of that mineral. Secondly, the ironstone of the coal forma- 
tion, which is a carbonate of iron known as clay ironstone, from the 
amount of argillaceous matter associated with it. Thirdly, a similar 
kind of ore to the last, obtained in the still newer formation, viz., 
the lias. 

To give an idea of the relative importance of these three descrip- 
tions of ore the following figures, being for the year 1884, are 
inserted :— 





Tons of Ore. Equivalent of Pig-iron. 
HEMATITES. 
Cumberland and Lancashire 2,595,300 1,427,410 
Sundry places . . . . . 570,300 205,300 
oe = OUECID eee ISTO 
Coat MEASURES. 
Scotland . ... . . . 1,885,400 603,320 
Wales and Monmouthshire . 95,000 28,500 
Staffordshire . .. . . 1,873,700 637,050 
Derbyshire ..... . 19,300 5,790 
ON ee ee 198,800 65,600 
West Riding Yorkshire . . 167,800 50,340 
4,240,000 ———— 1,390,600 


Carried forward . ° . 7,405,600 3,023,310 
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Tons of Ore. Equivalent of Pig-iron. 
Brought forward . 7,405,600 3,023,310 
Lis. 
North Riding, Yorkshire . 6,103,800 1,831,140 
Lincolnshire and North- 
amptonshire . . . . . 2,628,600 867,430 
8,732,400 ———_ 2,698,570 
Total British Ore . . 16,138,000 5,721,880 
Imported Ore.—Hematites . 3,153,000 1,639,560 
Total British and Foreign 19,291,000 7,361,440 
Tron in Forge and Mill Cin- 
ders returned to blast fur- 
maces, BAY. ss ew 900,574 450,287 
Total Ores and Cinders 
ee ae eae ae 20,191,574 7,811,727 





The American Iron and Steel Association publish annually very 
valuable statistics of the iron trade. Unfortunately the information, 
in respect to the sources and qualities of the iron ore raised in the 
various States, is very imperfect. In the year 1885 the weight of the 
mineral used is given at 7,600,000 tons, but the localities from which 
it was obtained are only mentioned for 4,156,888 tons. P ractically, 
however, all the iron-ore mined in the United States belongs to the 
hematite series, for it is questionable whether, of all kinds outside of 
these varieties, as much as 500,000 tons are annually worked in North 
America. 

The following is the list specified in the publication above referred 
to for 1885 :— 


Tons. 


States of Michigan and Wisconsin (Lake Superior, etc.) 2,222,959 
ae Minnesota. Vermillion Lake . ‘ , 225,484 
- Missouri . ‘ . . ‘ ‘ ‘ 234,162 
oi Cornwall, in Pennsy lvania ‘ ‘ . . 508,864 
7" New Jersey. 330,000 
- Lake Champlain and Chateau Gay, State New 

York . j : , 379,077 

a Sundries, State ‘New "York ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ 92,184 

99 Connecticut, Salisbury region . ; . 32,000 

“ North Carolina, Cranberry region . ‘ ‘ 17,839 

ss Tennessee F . ‘ d ° é : 94,319 
4,136,888 


The demand for ore in the United States, particularly for Bessemer 
steel-making purposes, has been such that the home production, like 
our own, has had to be supplemented by importations from other 
countries. In the year 1881 the American iron-makers brought in, 
largely from Spain, 782,887 tons, but this fell off in 1885 to 390,786 
tons. 

The ores of iron vary exceedingly in richness, those of the lias 
rocks yield from 25 to 35 per cent. of metal; those of the coal forma- 
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tion run from 25 to above 40 per cent.; the hematites from 40 to 
63, and even sometimes more than 63 per cent. On referring to the 
figures just given of the different quantities raised in the United 
Kingdom, it will be seen that the larger proportion consists of the 
poorer kinds, while in the United States it is almost exclusively rich 
hematites which are obtained. In consequence, the average yield of 
the British ores does not exceed 35 per cent. of iron, while those of 
the United States will reach probably as high as 55 per cent. 

On the other hand, not only does the United Kingdom produce 
from its own soil a very much larger weight of iron-ore, but the 
natural conditions under which it is found are such, that for every 
man engaged in mining a larger quantity is obtained than in any 
other of the large iron-producing nations. In a calculation made for 
the Royal Commission appointed to inquire into the depression of 
trade and industry, I endeavoured to show, for an average annual 
output of the three years ending 1882, that the 


Tons. Tons. 
United Kingdom raised 17,868,000, each man employed representing 500 to 525 
United States ss 7,015,000, . a 330 
Germany es 7,691,000, e mf 213 
France = 8,250,000, - = 357 


So far as human power in working the ore for one ton of pig-iron 
is concerned, it will be found that the labour of men, each raising 
5124 tons per annum containing 35 per cent. of metal, is almost 
exactly equivalent to 330 tons got per annum per man of a mineral 
yielding 55 per cent. 

The other mineral used in the manufacture of crude iron is lime- 
stone, but respecting it nothing need be said, for the conditions under 
which it is found are pretty nearly the same in both hemispheres. 

A good deal of attention has beem attracted recently to a charge 
incurred in the manufacture of pig-iron known as royalties. These 
consist of a payment made to the owner of the soil or to his assignees 
for permission to work the minerals underlying it. In all civilised 
countries an ownership by somebody is recognised in these substances ; 
in some cases it is invested in the proprietors of the land or persons 
in favour of whom these rights may have been transferred ; in others 
it is the State which claims the power of dealing with what lies 
beneath the surface. When the latter system prevails, the right to 
work the minerals is often granted for almost a nominal sum, the 
Government seeking reimbursement in the development of industry 
among its subjects. Under the former system the landowners, be 
they public bodies like the Ecclesiastical Commissioners, Municipal 
Corporations, &c., or private individuals, seek to obtain the best terms 
they can for what they regard as their own property. The pay- 
ments thus levied vary considerably according to circumstances, but 
speaking generally it may be assumed that the rents or royalties on 
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coal, ore, and limestone, chargeable against one ton of pig-iron in 
the United Kingdom :— 


Made from the Lias Ironstone, amount to. ‘ , ‘ ‘ . 3s. Od. 
- ordinary Clay Ironstone in Scotland ‘ , . . 38s. Od. 
# Blackband sf ¥ ; ‘ A F . 4s. 10d. 
a Hematite, in Cumberland and Lancashire - ; age 
In Germany they only come on the ton of pig-iron toabout . . Os. 6d. 
In France a ‘i - - “ - Os. 8d. 


In the case of the United States the lands were originally the 
property of their respective governments, and they were made over 
to the first purchasers on such terms that the charge upon the minerals 
they contain may be regarded as merely nominal. 

The position of those nations where pig-iron pays either nothing 
by way of royalty to the original landowner, or a much less sum 
than is common in the United Kingdom, has frequently been spoken 
of as giving the manufacturers in the former a considerable advantage 
over the British ironmaster, who has to meet such charges as those 
just mentioned under this head. The facts, however, are not exactly 
as they have been represented by those who seek to relieve British 
industry and British labour from what seems by some to be regarded 
as an unjust tax. At the same time it is perhaps not to be wondered 
at, that the workmen engaged in the mines and the ironworks should 
view with some degree of disfavour a payment which has, in a very 
great measure, remained unaffected during the lengthened period of 
the depression in iron trade, while their pay has not only been 
greatly reduced, but they have in addition been employed on short 
time. Of course, if it could be shown that royalties were a tax 
which the landowners were not entitled to charge, nothing more 
need be done than refuse its payment. If, on the other hand, it is 
admitted that rent is an inalienable right, only to be abrogated by 
legislation, it must not be forgotten that in prosperous periods of the 
iron trade, while wages participated in the rise of value of the com- 
modity, the royalties, under lease, remained unaffected. In admitting 
the difference between the two payments for wages and royalties, I 
do so with the further condition that the question of the amount and 
the mode of levying the latter is certainly a subject which ought, in 
my opinion, to be considered by the landlords, but this should be © 
done without any legislative interference. Before saying anything 
on this head I would point out to the working men, whose interests 
in the question are identical with those of their employers, that 
the abolition of royalties would not necessarily procure for those 
interested in the working of minerals the relief some appear to antici- 
pate. For the proof of this I will quote the case of localities 
where the amount so paid was originally so insignificant as scarcely 
to be felt. 

For this purpose the experience of the United States will be taken, 
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because that country is so young, and the great development of the 
iron trade so recent, that the changes for illustrating my argument 
have taken place during the lifetime of many of the present mine- 
owners. 

Lands, known to contain rich iron ore, like those near Lake Supe- 
rior, have been sold for a few shillings per acre. Among plots so dis- 
posed of some turned out of indifferent quality, the mineral being either 
poor in metal, or difficult of extraction, or more remote from a market ; 
while others were rich in iron, cheaply worked, and of easy access. Let 
it be supposed that circumstances brought two such properties into the 
market, and that the original holders instead of receiving a cash pay- 
ment as purchase money were content to dispose of their interest for 
a tonnage rent. Can it be doubted that, even supposing the owner of 
the less valuable property were unable to find a purchaser, his more 
fortunate neighbour might have been able, for his bargain, to realise 
a very handsome income? Such events have happened over and over 
again in the American mining districts, and one much nearer home 
took place a very few years ago in connection with a large iron 
mining property at Bilbao. 

Raising doubts as to the legality and justice of mineral rents is 
one thing, but asking for an examination of the amount and manner 
in which they are charged is a different question, and is one which, 
as I have already said, does deserve some consideration on the part of 
the royalty owners. 

Such payments, or rents as they are called, have had their amounts 
settled by long experience. Those for iron-ore were arrived at by 
some regard being had to the selling price of pig-iron over an average 
of years, and coal by its market value for general purposes, including 
that used in the manufacture of iron and steel, which latter in the 
North-Eastern coal-field of England may amount to about 20 per cent. 
of the entire output. Whatever the general sum paid for as a royalty 
of a district may be, it is subject to modification from the causes 
already spoken of, viz. differences in the value of the mineral itself, 
or from differenees in geographical position, &c. 

In the year 1830 the make of pig-iron in the British Isles was 
about 680,000 tons ; since when it has reached 8,586,000 tons in 1882. 
The discovery of the Blackband ironstone in Scotland, and the inven- 
tion of the hot blast, greatly reduced the cost of producing pig-iron 
in the neighbourhood of Glasgow, and in consequence lowered its 
market value. The subsequent opening out of a vast district of iron- 
stone in the North Riding of Yorkshire, extending to Lincoln- 
shire and Northamptonshire, together with improvements in the 
smelting furnaces, introduced by tle Middlesborough iron-masters, 
appear te have continued the progressive downward value of their 
produce. 

During ten years, beginning with 1830, Scotch pig-iron varied in 
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price from 80s. to 150s. per ton at Glasgow, the average being 
93s. 6d. over this period. 

In the next decade it fluctuated between 50s. and 80s., the average 
of the ten years being 60s. 3d. 

In the four years which intervened between 1850 and 1853, when 
the furnaces at Middlesborough began to smelt the Cleveland iron- 
stone, the price of Scotch iron ranged from 40s. to 54s., the average 
being 47s. at Glasgow. 

The average price of the whole twenty-four years of Scotch pig, 
beginning with 1830, works out to 71s. 11d. per ton. 

During the first ten years, ending 1863, in the history of the 
Cleveland iron trade, the selling price fluctuated between 43s. 10d. 
and 65s. 5d., the average being 53s. 9d. 

During the succeeding ten years we had the enormous rise in the 
price of iron, owing to a sudden demand in 1872 and 1873 for rails, 
&c., in the United States. The average price at Middlesborough 
during the latter year was 109s. 2d. Quotations varied during the 
decade from 43s. 2d. to the figure just named, the average during 
the ten years being 58s. 5d. 

In 1874 the value fell to 70s,114d., and in the following year 
pig-iron only realised 54s. 6d., showing a reduction since 1873 of 
54s. 8d. per ton within two years. 

From 1876 to the end of 1885 prices ranged from 33s. to 50s. 6d., 
the average for the ten years being 41s. 7d. 

We have thus the average, on the whole, gradually and steadily 
declining as follows :— 

Scorcu Iron. 


Decade ending 1839. 1849. 4 years ending 1853, Av. 24 years. 
Prices . 93s. 6d. 60s, 3d. 47s, 71s. 11d. 


CLEVELAND Iron. 
Decade ending 1863. 1873. 1883. 2 years ending 1885, Av. 32 years. 
Average Price 53s. 9d. 58s, 5d. 47s. 14d. 35s. 51s. 11d. 


Since the end of 1885 the average prices have fluctuated between 
28s. 3d. and 32s. 3d., and never since the end of 1882 has the price 
over a whole year averaged 40s. for Cleveland iron. 

In regard to the coal trade, as evidenced by the price of the coke 
used in smelting iron ore, the latter has fallen in value from 12s. 
per ton in 1876 to 8s. 8d. in 1885 at the pits. 

It may be alleged that the great decline in what may now be 
regarded as a normal value of pig-iron does not, owing to economies 
effected in the process, afford a true index of the position of the 
smelter. This is perfectly true, but the savings thus obtained do 
not amount to one-half the actual average decline in prices since the 
year 1854, and it is well known that the royalties charged on coal 
were considerably augmented during and since the years 1872 and 
1873. On the other hand I have been informed that several owners 
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of coal royalties in the north of England have, during the recent 
years of depressed trade, made substantial concessions to their lessees. 
It has been suggested that an equitable settlement of the difficulty 
would be the adoption of a sliding scale, varying with the price of 
pig-iron. This is the system which has been accepted by the work- 
men as well as by the North-Eastern Railway Company for the 
rates levied on minerals and iron passing along their lines. I have 
good reason for believing that a similar concession, on the part of 
the mineral landlords, would be satisfactory to all those concerned 
in the mines and ironworks. 

Returning to the more immediate subject of this communication, 
we have seen how enormous, comparatively speaking, are the coal 
resources of the United States. So far asis at present known the 
iron ore deposits, although richer in metal than those of most other 
nations, do not correspond in extent with those of the coal-fields. 
It may, indeed, be open to question whether those now known are 
equal in area to those of Great Britain, but of this I would speak 
with much reserve, because I possess no information, should such exist, 
of the actual extent of the fossiliferous and brown ores of Alabama 
which have been traced for many miles in a northerly direction. 

Having spoken of the advantages enjoyed by the United States, in 
an iron-making point of view, we may proceed to consider those 
circumstances in which they are less favourably situated than we are 
in this small island of ours. The first of these which will be noticed 
is the expense incurred in transporting the fuel to the ore, or the 
ore to the fuel, and afterwards the cost of conveying the iron to the 
sea-coast. 

In the Middlesborough district this service is performed, including 
in many cases shipment on board of vessels, for 7s. to 8s. on the ton 
of iron. In other places in Great Britain the charge varies from 
5s. 6d. to 10s. per ton of metal. 

Leaving charcoal iron out of the question, which, for reasons 
already merely alluded to, never can be a cheap form of the metal, 
the geographical position of the fuel and ore is, as a rule, very much 
less convenient in the States than it is in this country. This is, 
moreover a disadvantage which, so far as the older seats of the 
American iron trade are concerned, will operate seriously against 
their ever becoming large exporters of the metal. Not only do the 
minerals in them lie far apart, but, generally speaking, the iron- 
works, even in the most favourable positions for bringing the materials 
together, are usually situated at some considerable distance from the 
seaboard. In Pennsylvania half the pig-iron produced in the United 
States is manufactured. The nearest furnaces to a shipping port in 
it are those on or adjacent to the valley of the Lehigh River. The 
cost of conveying the minerals to these works at the period of my 
visit was 15s. 6d. to 16s. 6d. per ton of pig-iron produced. 
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The iron-ore mines of New Jersey, distant about eighty miles from 
the coal-fields, in former years formed an important source for the 
supply of the Lehigh furnaces. Of late years, however, the ore in 
this State has become scarce, or more expensive to work than formerly 
was the case; hence the output, which in 1882 was 932,762 tons, fell 
off in 1885 to 330,000 tons. Harrisburg, on the Susquehanna, is still 
worse off in the matter of conveyance of the raw materials, for in 1874 
I estimated the cost at 23s. on the ton of metal. The Pittsburg fur- 
naces are above four hundred miles by railway from the coast, and in 
them large quantities of metal, suitable for the Bessemer converter, 
are produced chiefly from ore brought from the mines of Lake 
Superior. The ores from that district furnish one-third of the 
entire weight of pig-iron made in the United States, and yet the dis- 
tance from the fuel is about one thousand miles, so that the expense 
of bringing the two minerals together amounts, or did amount, in 
some cases to as much as 40s. per ton of metal. 

There are, no doubt, a few instances in the Northern States where 
the transport of the fuel, ore, and product is much less than any of the 
figures just named, but they are not of sufficient importance in point 
of extent to render their being specially named on such an occasion 
as the present. 

In the Southern States of Tennessee and Alabama, and to some 
extent in Georgia, there are very large deposits of iron-ore which lie 
so near to the coal-fields of the valleys watered by the Alabama and 
Black Warrior rivers as to render, in all likelihood, the cost of bring- 
ing together the materials for making iron not more than it is on the 
river Tees. The natural conditions under which ore and fuel are 
found are such that it would be difficult to find a locality of any mag- 
nitude in any country where these minerals can be more cheaply 


’ wrought than in Alabama. Ultimately there seems nothing, so far 


as our present knowledge permits us to judge, to prevent these 
Southern States from becoming the cheapest iron-making centres in 
the Union. But here, again, the distance of their mineral regions 
from the sea, viz. about two hundred miles from the Gulf of Florida, 
is such that it will be difficult for them to offer any serious competi- 
tion with a place like Middlesborough, where ships carrying a couple 
of thousand tons can receive their cargoes direct from the iron fur- 
naces. At the same time, by improvements in the river navigation, 
the cost of transport to Mobile Bay may be materially reduced, at 
which place the produce of these new iron-fields can be shipped to 
any part of the world. After my visit to these Southern States in 
1874, I predicted a great future for the iron trade. In that year the 
production was :— 


Pig-iron made with Bituminous Coal Charcoal. Total. 
Tons of 2,000 lbs. . . 17,059 37,133 54,192 
In 1885 these were increased to 307,018 83,370 $90,388 
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The further development of these promising districts will, until the 
population and consequent local demand increase, depend on the 
facilities created for transporting their produce to the Northern States. 
Improvements are in progress, or are perhaps completed, in the 
Tennessee River, by means of which access to the Mississippi is 
obtained, and from it by the Ohio, &c., to the heart of Pennsylvania. 

Having now dealt at sufficient length with the difficulties which 
nature has interposed in the manufacture of cheap pig-iron in the 
United States, I would say a few words on impediments which have 
to some extent been created artificially. Some of these may be 
regarded as unavoidable from the conditions inseparable from a new 
country with a fertile soil, accompanied by a great demand for its 
produce for the use of other nations. To encourage immigration 
higher wages than those current in Europe had to be offered. This 
of itself would greatly affect the cost of mining and of smelting, 
almost the whole expense of which is labour. The result of my own 
inquiries led me to the conclusion that farm servants were there paid 
35 to 40 per cent. more than the same class received in Great Britain. 
Such a difference in workmen’s earnings, as compared with our own 
in 1851, would probably increase the cost of pig-iron in that year by 
something like 15s. per ton. So late as the four years ending 1873 
the freight on pig-iron from this country to the United States varied 
from 15s. 9d. to 20s. per ton, to which, for reaching the great inland 
centres of consumption, such as Pittsburg, as much more would have 
to be added for railway dues. The American iron-masters, however, 
not satisfied with the protection thus afforded by the Atlantic, suc- 
ceeded in supplementing this barrier to competition from British pig- 
iron by a duty of 24 per cent. of the value of iron so imported. This 
in 1870 was changed to 37s. 2d. per ton, the present rate being 28s. 

In the year 1851, according to a return published by the Secretary 
of the Eastern Ironmakers’ Association, the cost of pig-iron was 
13°30 dollars, say 55s. 6d. per ton. Scotch iron at Glasgow was 
selling at that time at 40s. 1d., to which adding freight, insurance, 
and landing charges, say 21s., made 61s. at the seaports, at which 
places, however, the consumpiion is not very large. To this price 
a varying charge of inland carriage has to be added, together with 
37s. 2d. for duty, which enabled the American iron-masters to sell 
their own metal, costing 55s. 6d., at something like 89s. per ton. 
On manufactured materials the duty was still higher, as will appear 
from the following figures :— 


Duties levied 1870 to 1871 to 1876 to 1879 to 1884 
Bar iron—per ton 92s. 1d. 92s. 1d. 93s. 4d. 93s. 4d. 74s. 8d. 
Iron rails __,, 64s. 2d. 65s. Od. 65s. Od. 65s. Od. 65s. Od. 
Steel ,, 9 116s. 8d. 116s. 8d. 116s. 8d. 70s. 10d. 
Iron boiler and ship 


plates—per ton . 115s. Od. 140s. Od. 140s. Od. 140s. Od. 116s. 8d. 
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With a trade conducted under such conditions as those just set 
forth a natural inference is, that the American iron-masters could not 
complain of the competition offered by Scotch iron even in 1851, 
when it was being sold at less than its cost price. The correctness 
of such a surmise will scarcely be disputed by the most zealous 
advocate of the protective tariff. At the same time it must be 
admitted a crop of other influences of a countervailing character 
sprung up, which materially affected the manufacturers’ profits and 
ended, it is believed, in some cases in completely absorbing them. 
To illustrate the operation of these influences some of the figures of 
the Eastern Iron-masters’ Association will again be employed. 


Cost AND SELLING PRICE OF PIG-IRON IN THE UNITED STATES. 


1851 1853 1864 1868 1873 1876 
dols. dols. dols. dols. dols. dols. 
Cost of Ore, per ton of iron 5°44 5°97 9.12 10°92 14°87 9°54 


,» Coal a 3°36 3°23 5°41 711 7:45 6-79 
,, Limestone ,, ‘96 1:06 1:93 2°51 1:98 1:01 
,, Labour sé 1°61 2°00 2°85 3°86 5'11 2°54 
» Sundries _,, 1°93 2°62 1°66 1:90 3.00 1°73 





13°30 14°88 20°97 26°30 32°41 21°61 





Selling prico . . 21°37 36:25 59°25 39°25 42°75 22-25 
Profit in English money, 
per ton . ‘ . 383s. 7d. 89s. 159s, 6d. 53s. 11d. 43s. 1d. 2s. 8d. 


As a rule the furnace owners purchase their raw materials, and 
the figures given above will show how rapidly ore, coal, and lime- 
stone rose in value, with the advancing prices of iron. Unfor- 
tunately for the makers of iron, the increase in the number of 
works was more than could be supplied by the mining resources of 
the country ; hence when their produce was selling at about the 
same price in 1876 as in 1851, the cost of production had risen 
nearly 63 per cent. Owners of collieries and of iron-ore mines, 
partly by combination and partly from the great demand for their 
products, kept up their prices long after the smelters could afford to 
pay the rates at which they were charged. The workmen, in the 
mines as well as in the ironworks, &c., however, took a few leaves 
out of their employers’ book, for by a restriction of output or by 
strikes, wages were forced up to a fabulous point. I heard of 
puddlers, colliers, bricklayers, &c., &c., earning three or four times 
the amounts paid to similar classes in England during the excited 
years of 1872 and 1873. 

With such figures as have been submitted in the present article, 
if only approximate correctness is claimed for them, it may be granted 
that, even with labour at the same price as it costs in the United 
Kingdom, there does not appear much chance of the United States 
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offering successful competition to the United Kingdom so long as we 
can command our raw materials at their present cost. From this 
.general statement probably exceptions may have to be made of 
Canada and of South America as being markets of more easy access 
from the States than from England. The general statement is inten- 
tionally qualified because Germany, like the United States, pretends 
it cannot compete with Great Britain for the supply of its own home 
trade, unless protected by a high import duty. Inconsistent as it 
may appear with such an opinion, we have the fact that Germany is 
an iron-exporting country to the extent of about one-third of its 
make—a trade in which it meets British competition, without any of 
the protection afforded by freight and duty upon such articles as are 
sent from our shores for German consumption. In times of even 
moderate prosperity, the German iron-masters, with their trade thus 
fostered, added largely to their establishments. The demand for 
railway construction, &c., fell off to an extent which left a surplus 
power of production in Germany unemployed, after satisfying the 
homedemand. Rather than close the works and discharge their men to 
suit the altered circumstances, export orders have been taken, in some 
cases below cost price. Upon these the loss is supposed to be far 
more than covered by the higher prices charged for home consump- 
tion, in which foreign competition is loaded with the duty and freight. 
How long this home competition for home orders can be made subser- 
vient to such a policy as that just indicated is a question which time 
alone can solve. 

In 1882 the make of the American blast furnaces was 4,623,323 
English tons, against 4,044,526 in 1885, or a diminution of nearly 
13 per cent. Iron and steel, in the form of machinery and tools, 
in the design of which the American engineers excel, are annually 
exported to the extent of four or five million pounds sterling, but 
hitherto the questionable policy above-mentioned of our continental 
neighbours has not been adopted by the ironmakers beyond the 
Atlantic. 

The importations of foreign iron into Great Britain has alarmed 
some economic writers in this country, who fear that a superior 
scientific training abroad was leaving, as they supposed, the less 
educated British manufacturers behind in the race for supremacy. No 
continental ironmakers have been found to give currency to an opinion 
so opposed to the facts connected with the progress of their section of 
metallurgical science. It would be well if our own countrymen, 
who may feel an interest in the question, would ascertain to what 
nation the world is really indebted for almost every improvement 
which has raised a comparatively small branch of industry to one of 
enormous magnitude. 

LowrHian BELL 
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TxovcH the parent of our own—though its spirit still informs us 
and its life-blood runs in our veins—the civilisation of the Greeks is 
in many most important circumstances utterly unlike our own. Its 
virtues and its vices are alike alien to us; its beauty is not ours; its 
poetry appeals to but a chosen few ; its deeds of heroism have no echo 
in our history ; its heroes light no living fire of imitative enthusiasm 
in our youth; itsreligion has come tobea by-word of contempt; its gods 
are stricken with leprosy and smitten with shame; and our social habits 
are as different from those of the men who yet are our spiritual fathers, 
as our moral codes are irreconcilable. Much which they allowed as 
of the nature of men and things we forbid as infamous; what they 
considered essential to morals and good manners we have wiped off 
the tables altogether; and lapses which to them carried disgrace and 
left an indelible stigma, we in our turn treat as weaknesses of the 
flesh, to be dealt with leniently by all but Pharisees and Tartuffes. 
For human nature has everywhere the same trick of breaking 
loose from the bonds of the forbidden; and it is only custom 
and climate which decide what is infamous and what is only re- 
grettable—what may never be forgiven and what can without difficulty 
be pardoned. 

Other things, too, have changed since Darius demanded earth and 
water from Amyntas, and his son vindicated the honour of the women 
by such bloody reprisals; since Leonidas died at Thermopyle, and 
Pericles rebuilt the Parthenon; since Socrates drank the cup of 
hemlock, and Etna cast back the golden sandal of Empedocles. 
Individualism, for one, has taken the place of that passionate devo- 
tion to the State which made mothers like Praxithea sacrifice their 
daughters to the gods; as modern mothers see theirs undertake the 
living death of a Sepolta Viva—with the same solemn sorrow for the 
lost love yet with the same grave submission to the divine will. But 
where our modern sacrifice is for the saving of our own souls, theirs 
was for the salvation of the State; and our daughters know as little 
of the patriotism which made Chthonia submissive and gentle Iphi- 
geneia resigned as they do of the herb moly or the helmet of Hades. 
The one strong friendship through life and to death which made 
Orestes and Pylades proverbial, which sent Nisus to his own death 
in defence of Euryalus, when: 





“ pierced to death, asleep he fell 
On the dead breast he loved so well; ” 


which made Achilles forget his wrath that he might avenge Patrocles, 
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and Panteus, forgetting wife and home, slay himself on the dead 
body of Cleomenes—this one strong love between men has declined 
to a crowd of pleasant acquaintances, for the most part based on the 
most prosaic considerations of mutual advantages. The modesty and 
strict discipline of youth, the influence given to teachers, the power 
of eloquence, the adoration of beauty—all have gone with that pas- 
sionate devotion to the one mother, the State; that faithful friend- 
ship to the chosen beloved. The sentiment expressed in the ephebic 
oath, when the newly-enrolled youth swore never to disgrace his 
hallowed weapons, nor to abandon the comrade by whose side he might 
be placed, nor to leave his country less, but rather greater and better 
by sea and land, than when he received it—that sentiment is as 
archaic as the Socratic method, as obsolete as the Bacchic hymn, as 
dead as the gods on Mount Olympus. It bore its most splendid fruit 
when those Three Hundred perished, each man by the side of his 
friend. Since then, however great and grand the deed, the heart of 
the heroism animating it bas been different, and the ephebic oath 
is among the things done with. So, happily, is that outspoken aris- 
tocratic oath, quoted by Aristotle: “I will be ill-disposed to the 
Demos, and will do it whatever harm I can devise.” But chief of all 
the things which have changed since then and now is the social 
condition of women. And here we vigorous Westerns take credit to 
ourselves, and hold that we have made a clear step forward, casting 
behind us many dishonouring fetters and oppressive superstitions by 
the way. And yet—nothing having one side only—something may 
be said for the habits and customs of the despised past ; and assuredly 
the Greek Ideal of Womanhood stands among the most beautiful 
in the world. For we must not confound customs with character, 
nor habits of life with moral influence and repute. 

The religion of those old times is itself evidence of the 
power held by women and the respect paid to them. Zeus, the 
“cloud-gatherer,”’ was, of course, the supreme deity of all; the father 
of gods and men, whose nod shook the foundations of the earth, before 
whose wrath all creatures, divine and human, trembled. Even Hera 
herself hearkened to the sage counsel which advised her to bear her 
jealous wrath as best she could, because of the power of the 
Thunderer to hurt and destroy. But with this exception the 
goddesses were as powerful as the gods, and wrought their will on 
men and things at pleasure. Between the two, when Poseidon con- 
tended with Athene for the guardianship of Athens, it was the 
goddess who conquered :—Was not that old gnarled sacred olive in 
the Acropolis the sign thereof ?—that olive which was then as im- 
mortal as the goddess herself ; which sprouted two cubits long on the 
very day when the Medes burnt it and the city ; which died only 
when the gods themselves passed away into the grey gloom of Hades, 
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and the cry went round among men who then had found another 
shrine: “ The great god Pan isdead!” “The severe goddesses,” the 
Erinnyes, were women whose power filled earth and sky and drove 
men like sheep to the slaughter; wrecking lives as storms wreck 
strong ships, and destroying peace and happiness and self-respect as 
winds uproot the forest-trees. Essentially womanlike are they in 
their softer aspect of those “thrice awful protectresses —- dread 
daughters of the Earth and Darkness,” those venerable Eumenides 
who were to be propitiated by penitence and prayer, and who, from 
the Furies who scourged, became the mistresses who pardoned and 
the mothers who received. Até was a woman; so was swift Night, 
whom Zeus himself “ feared to vex;” while the great Mother of the 
Earth, Demeter—that nobler, fuller, more matured Hera, whose 
pride sorrow has chastened to sympathy and who gives with both 
hands the treasure of her heart—was almost as potent over men as 
was her cloud-compelling brother. Hestia, again, was one of the 
most influential forms of divinity. She was the supreme deity of the 
home; and the home is the centre of society and one of the holiest of 
the Holy Places of humanity. Before her altar were transacted all the 
solemn events of the family. Here the young were married; here 
the dead were laid; here was brought the new-born infant to be 
carried round that sacred shrine as a sign of reception and welcome ; 
and here was received, by the whole family, the new slave, also as 
a sign that, like the newly-born, he was admitted to the household 
hearth as one of themselves. Here, too, he ran for protection—to 
this visible sign of the home divinity—when he had done wrong and 
feared punishment; and here the stranger, doubtful of his welcome, 
placed himself as under the egis of the goddess. So Odysseus, 
when—directed by the goddess, “‘ grey-eyed Athene,” in the fashion 
of a young maiden carrying a pitcher—he passed through the 
golden door of the palace of Alcinous, and “sat him down by the 
hearth in the ashes at the fire.” First and last of all libations were 
poured out to Hestia, as a sign that she enclosed all things—she, one 
form of the great Mother of All. Standing as close as the guardian 
angel in the dreams of the young acolyte—as helpful as intimate, as 
observant as the patron saint—this sweet, chaste virgin-mother 
gathered up the prayers of all her children as the sun gathers up 
the dew from the white fleeces strewn on the earth; and no one 
could feel desolate or abandoned while the fire burnt on her altar 
and the sacrifices were duly made. The prayer of Alcestis to Hestia 
could not have been made to a god. So that religion at least gave 
her sceptre to woman; and neither god nor man, neither demigod 
nor demi-brute, could resist when she commanded nor fulfil when 
she opposed. 

The better-known four great goddesses are in themselves types of 
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living women. So they seem to us to whom they are no longer 
awful and divine. They have lost the formless nebulosity of Rhea, the 
elemental grandeur of Demeter, the awful omnipotence of Necessity 
by whose will the gods themselves were bound, the weird faculties 
and mysterious functions of the Erinnyes and the Phorcydes. They 
are women—living, breathing, acting women—loving and hating, 
protecting and persecuting, according to their desire; taking one man 
for their love and banning another with their wrath, and seldom 
more reasonable than their mortal representatives. The earth is 
peopled with their daughters, who cluster beneath the folds of their 
garments and reproduce the lineaments of the archetype. To white- 
armed Hera belong the proud, exclusive, virtuous ladies who class 
themselves as a chosen band apart from the commonalty, call them- 
selves “‘we,” keep society at a high level of outside refinement, and hold 
the rougher world of men in check. For the most part stately and 
still—quiet because proud, and too refined to be demonstrative—they 
are yet at times, in their own regal way, substantially termagants ; 
and they are noted for their hardness of hand when dealing with 
offenders. But without them the world would breed corruption as 
quickly as the bull, “‘ on whose brows are beginning to curl the horns 
of the second year,” breeds bees after he has been killed with blows 
and laid on thyme and cassia flowers. They are the great forbidders 
of men’s wishes and self-indulgences. They stop up bung-holes and 
spiggots in the wine-casks; deny both cakes and ale; and put the seas 
between them and their husband’s cigars. They persecute, even 
when ignorantly sinning, the unfortunate Alemenas whose children 
have no name ; and they lead the rash Semeles to their own destruc- 
tion when they wish to mate with their betters. Like Cassandra, 
they are strong to resist Apollo himself; and the base-born Ixions of 
rash desires know them only through the vapours of imagination. 
Everywhere “ young Cupid’s fiery shaft” has no more chance with 
them—if outside the magic circle of the wedding-ring—than it had 
when it was “quenched in the chaste beams of the watery moon.” 
They are the leaders of the “ proper set ” in London society, and the 
ladies of honourable birth and more honourable marriage in the 
country. They wear rich furs and stately velvets; bear children in 
decorous sufficiency but not with vulgar plentitude ; keep their hus- 
bands in good order, and drive their household team with a light 
rein and a strong curb. They are our ladies of high lineage and 
blameless repute—the direct descendants of those Junonic Roman 
matrons who, when they crossed the bridegroom’s threshold, said 
emphatically: “ Ubi tu Caius ego Caia;” and translated into deeds 
the self-assertive promise of their words. 

To grey-eyed Athene, the “very wise,” belong the whole class, 
however named, of those thoughtful, learned, ambitious, or self- 
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devoted women who despise the lusts of the flesh and live for intel- 
lect, power, country, or a cause. Pythonesses at Delphi, vestals at 
Rome, Lady Abbesses and leaders of religious sects in Chris- 
tendom, they have not much to do with the laughing, careless, 
happy freedom of maidenhood in its budding-time. They are the 
Deborahs and Judiths, the Boadiceas and Joans of Are, of history or 
patriotism ;—the Vittoria Colonnas, the Mesdames Roland, the Mrs 
Montagus of politics and literature ;—the Princess Idas of poetry. 
As wives or maidens they are chaste, severe, highminded, perhaps 
restricted. In their modern presentation they are committee-women, 
platform-women, White Cross women, anti-vivisectionists. They are 
apt to be a little meddlesome as well as aggressive, and are fond of 
lifting up forbidden lids—setting the trapped reptiles loose and let- 
ting the foul birds gofree. They give lectures on abominable sub- 
jects; blaspheme men; fight the cause of dogs; have no love for 
little children. They are whole-souled in judgment, strong in 
counsel, helpful in deed, out-and-out partisans in principle. But 
we respect them more than we love, and go to them for views rather 
than for sympathy. They have nothing in common with the Junonic 
ladies of society, though they hold the reins as tightly and use the 
whip as freely. But where the former act on individuals, these 
others work for principles, and seldom go so far as to have either an 
Odysseus or a Telemachus in their lives. 

To “ gold-gleaming” Artemis are affiliated all out-of-doors and 
active women, whether as swift-running Spartan girls, or those of 
modern type who face bullfinches and leap ditches in the hunting- 
field, climb snow mountains and cross glaciers in the Engadine, go 
out with the guns and bring down their bird on the moors. Also 
to her belongs the collective maidenhood of the world, before desire 
lies on the eyelids or love looks out from the eyes. Artemis holds as 
her own all that innocent and laughing girlhood which neither cares 
for fame nor pines for love, but just lives as the flowers and the birds 
live—standing in the sunlight of to-day with now and then a back- 
ward glance to the rose-coloured memories of yesterday’s childhood, 
but never an attempt to peer into the dim shadows of to-morrow. 
These are the creatures to whom to live is enough for happiness. 
They do not know one philosophy from another, and as little of the 
sin and sorrow of the world about them. To the poor of their own 
place they are good and compassionate; and, in the bleak winter 
weather, carry willingly four or five miles over the snow, baskets of 
warm comforts for the ailing, shivering, penniless bodies who starve 
on the outskirts of the parish. They are unconscious hedonists 
because, being pure in mind and healthy in body, everything 
turns to enjoyment with them; and all forms of discontent, 
repining, or moroseness are as foreign to their nature as a burn- 
ing desire to understand algebra or a steady resolve to master 
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Greek. They are our typical English girls of country life and 
habits; and we would match them against the world for health, 
beauty, innocence—and the lovely freshness resulting. 

To sea-born Aphrodite are given all women who love ; all women 
who care to make the joy of men; all the sweet names of passionate 
renown; all the fair shapes of those who loved and smiled and 
wrought in a kiss the ruin of a life or the salvation of a world. All 
the immortal loveliness of time and the ages, of history and poetry, 
belongs to her. Helen and Aspasia; Ruth standing breast-high among 
the corn, and the Magdalene wiping the feet of her Lord with her 
long fair hair; Fair Rosamond and Agnes Sorel; the Scottish Mary 
whose witchery made death for her far sweeter to the loving than 
life without her; Queen Margot, who kissed her sleeping poet on 
the lips, and whose blue eyes shone with the light of the love that is 
born in an hour to live for a day; Ninon de l’Enclos, who seemeb 
to have bathed in a special Canathus of her own, and to have 
received a private patent from the Mother of Love herself; Hero 
and Juliet: Lisette and Jeannette—these and countless more are the 
buds which cluster round that parent rose; and wherever woman 
loves and is beloved, there the Sea-born rises again from the iridescent 
foam, and men peril their immortal souls for the flavour of her 
lips and the perfume of her hair. All the sweetness and softness 
which make the enduring charm of womanhood are the gifts be- 
queathed by her. But as little as the laughing “ nymphs of Dian’s 
train” know of philosophy, so little do these reproductions of Aphro- 
dite know of asceticism or self-restraint. To others the lessons of 
prudence and the denials of virtue; to them the full cup drained with 
passionate haste while the wine is sweet and before the acid of the 
lees crisps the moist lips and dims the bright eyes. When the 
inevitable day of decay comes, then, like the Sicilian Lais, they 
hang up their mirrors in the temple where they have worshipped, 
and sigh sadly as they say: “ We have lived!” For nothing is 
eternal; and even Anadyomene has passed back into the froth and 
foam of her beginning. 

For the rest of the Greek goddesses, they are simply women differ- 
entiated by functions rather than by qualities, and in no way arche- 
typal. Fleet-footed Iris and silver-ankled Thetis, and Hebe who is her 
mother’s attendant and the young daughter of the Divine House, are 
like a thousand others. Psyche has her own individuality because 
of her extreme youth and innocent foolishness ; but, unless we would 
make Pandora stand for curiosity, Leda for compassion, Daphne for 
terror, Arethusa for repugnance, Proserpine and Europa for victim- 
ized maidenhood, and so on, we can carve but few distinctive marks 
on the pedestals where stand the images of those who loved and were 
beloved, or who were beloved and not consenting. They are as hand- 
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maidens helping in the splendour of the pageant; but they are 
satellites not suns, accessories not principals. 

This clear-cut personality of the four great goddesses, taken in the 
concrete form in which we chiefly know them—but how the outlines fade 
and the attributes commingle when we go deeper into the meaning 
of the myths, grouping the various embodiments and ceasing to 
isolate the localities !—this clear-cut personality is repeated in the 
Homeric women, and later, in those of the great tragedians. Helen, 
Penelope, Andromache, Eurydice, Nausicaa, Arete, Calypso herself, 
half divine yet all a woman, are like so many cameos, perfectly dis- 
tinct and individualized. Chryseis and Briseis, on the contrary, are 
like shadows crossing the page, not detached nor solidified nor 
differentiated one from the other. They are the Hebe and Iris of 
humanity, important as agencies but formless as persons. Their 
fainter tones are supplemented by the living reality of these others. 
Helen herself—for all that her beauty is of an almost elemental kind, 
like the radiance of the dawn or the splendour of the stars, and though 
she has a certain mythic and mystic quality, as if she were rather an 
avatar of Aphrodite than a woman of ordinary mortal mould—yet even 
she lives and breathes before us as clearly as Scott’s Queen Mary or 
Shakespere’s Juliet. Nothing is more eloquent of the difference 
between us and the old Greeks in our estimate of beauty and the 
true value of women, than is Homer’s treatment of Helen, and so 
many generations after, Isocrates’, Though an ordinary woman’s 
adultery was an infinitely deeper crime with them than it is with 
us, for the sake of her loveliness the Greeks, both of Homer’s time 
and after, forgave Helen all her sins. No one has a word of blame for 
her whose fatal charms and still more fatal undutifulness, have already 
wrought the doom of so many brave men, and are still to work so 
much more woe. When Iris, in the likeness of ‘‘ Laodike, fairest 
favoured of Priam’s daughters,” goes to tell her that Alexandros and 
Menelaos, “‘ dear to Ares, will fight with their tall spears for her, 
and that she will be declared the dear wife of him that conquereth,” 
begging her to go on the tower that she may “see the wondrous 
doings of horse-taming Trojans and mail-clad Achaians,” the 
goddess speaks to the woman, the sister to the sister-in-law, the 
virtuous maiden to the adulterous wife, with both tenderness and 
respect. So does Priam, on whose house and city she has brought 
this illimitable woe. When she has left that “great purple web of 
double woof,” on which she is embroidering “‘ many battles of horse- 
taming Trojans and mail-clad Achaians,” and, veiling her face in 
shining linen, while letting fall a great round tear, goes with her 
handmaidens to the tower, Priam calls her his “dear child” and 
comforts her. ‘I hold thee not to blame,’ he says; “nay, I 
hold the gods to blame who brought on us the dolorous war of the 
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Achaians.” She herself says in answer: “ Reverend art thou to me 
and dread, dear father of my lord ; would that sore death had been 
my pleasure when I followed thy son hither, and left my home and 
my kinsfolk and my daughter in her girlhood and the lovely company 
of my age-fellows. But that was not so, wherefore I pine with weep- 
ing.” Nevertheless, she goes on to explain quite quietly who are 
the leaders of the hostile hosts, and how they are named There is 
nothing wild nor disturbing in her self-reproach. The tear lies on 
her cheek, but no anguish contracts the fair features of her face nor 
furrows the clear breadth of her brows. She is not heartless, but 
calm as Fate is calm. She has brought evil on all who loved her 
and on thousands besides; but it is the law of her being; and she is 
no more responsible for the one or for the other than the lily is 
responsible for its beauty or the night-shade for its bale. Standing 
on the high tower under the clear blue sky of Greece—before her the 
chiefs and leaders of that grand Achaian host, their armour flashing 
in the sun and their hollow ships rocking in the bay—in the streets 
of the beleaguered city at her feet crowds of helmeted Trojans, 
with long-robed women passing to and fro—she feels and knows 
how all this is the result of her beauty and her power. She shows 
no vulgar triumph, betrays no mean vanity. With statuesque com- 
posure she confesses her fault, then turns to her calm description 
of the men who have come to die for her sake. In her infidelity 
and her love—in her matchless charm and beauty—in her grace and 
dignity and queenly splendour even in her shame—in her feminine 
supremacy, the while she is submissive to her lord’s will—in the 
godlike grandeur and the womanly tenderness of her embrace—Helen 
of Troy lives for ever as the type of one whose perfection of sex 
redeems her sin and stands instead of the crowning virtue of that 
sex. Even so late as Isocrates, she was honoured beyond all women ; 
and in the famous oration, her Encomium, this fervid outburst attests 
her place in history and the hearts of men: ‘ And who would have 
scorned wedlock with her, for whose sake all the Hellenes went to war 
as if Hellas had been ravaged? They regarded the issue as lying, 
not between Alexander and Menelaos, but between Europe and Asia. 
The land which held Helen must be most blest. As thought men, 
so thought the gods. Zeus sent his son Sarpedon, Eos sent her 
Memnon, Poseidon sent Kyknos, Thetis sent Achilles, to a fate which 
they foreknew, but which, they deemed, could not be more glorious. 
And naturally ; for Helen was endowed beyond compare with beauty— 
the most august, the most honoured, the most divine of all things ; 
the quality for which, if absent, nothing can make up; which, where 
it is present, wins good-will at first sight; which makes service 
sweet and untiring; which makes tasks seem favours; beauty, the 
profanation of which by those who possess it we deem a crime more 
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shameful than any wrong which they can do others, while we 
honour for all their days those who guard it sacred as a shrine.” 

And later still even Marlowe, one of our colder northern race, nur- 
tured in the Religion of Sorrow, not in that of Beauty, was yet able 
to understand, and understanding to worship, this “ fairest creation 
of humanity,” though seen through the dim distance of the bygone 
years and across the tombs of the dead gods. 


‘* Was this the face that launched a thousand ships, 
And burnt the topless towers of Ilium ! 
Sweet Helen, make me immortal with a kiss! 
Her lips suck forth my soul! See where it flies; 
Come, Helen, come, give me my soul again. 
Here will I dwell, for heaven is in these lips, 
And all is dross that is not Helena. 
I will be Paris, and for love of thee, 
Instead of Troy shall Wittenberg be sacked ; 
And I will combat with weak Menelaus, 
And wear thy colours on my pluméd crest : 
Yea, I will wound Achilles in the heel, 
And then return to Helen for a kiss. 
Oh! thou art fairer than the evening air 
Clad in the beauty of a thousand stars ; 
Brighter art thou than flaming Jupiter, 
When he appeared to hapless Semele ; 
More lovely than the monarch of the sky 
In wanton Arethusa’s azure arms; 
And none but thou shall be my paramour !” 


There is a more cynical ring in the opening chapter of Herodotus. 
Speaking of the carrying off from her husband of this fair cause 
of so much sorrow—this ‘‘long-robed Helen,” whom Homer calls 
“the noblest of women ”’—he says: “ Now to carry off women by 
violence the Persians think is the act of wicked men; but to trouble 
oneself about avenging them when carried off, is the act of foolish 
ones; and to pay no regard to them when carried off, of wise men; 
for that it is clear, that if they had not been willing they would not 
have been carried off.”” Queen Elizabeth repeated the same senti- 
ment in other words many hundreds of years after the Father of 
History had joined the melancholy shades below. Aschylus, in his 
Agamemnon, strikes a yet graver note of reprobation: “ Who gave 
that war-wed strife-upstirring one The name of Helen, ominous of 
ill?” ‘Hell of men, and hell of ships, and hell of towers,” she is 
primarily responsible for the awful crime about to be committed by 
her sister ; she is the source whence flows this fatal river of hot blood ; 
though, indeed, she is but one of the fated in her own person, destined 
to help in carrying on the curse lying on the house of Agamemnon {or 
the sin of Thyestes and the vengeance of Atreus. All the same, 
Isocrates had religion and tradition on his side when he made his 
Encomium. For the account of Helen in her restored home, with 
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Menelaos of the golden hair, in the Odyssey—of the temple built 
to her honour “in the place called Therapne,”’ by Herodotus—of 
the votive cups suspended in the temple of Aphrodite, modelled 
on her fair breasts, show how her beauty stood in men’s minds 
for glory, and how the multiplicity of her lovers tarnished the 
brightness of her fame no more than did the frank infidelities of 
her father Zeus or the loves of her patroness Aphrodite. But the 
legend that through the time of the Trojan war, while, seeming to 
be in Troy she was really safe in Egypt, twining lotus-flowers in her 
hair and embroidering mystic loveliness on splendid robes—that all 
those men and heroes lost their lives for a Shadow, and that nothing 
was real save suffering and death—this is the saddest note of all. 
No sermon ever written on the vanity of human aims and the phan- 
tasmagoria we call life, approaches this pathetic satire for force or 
subtlety. It makes the solid earth reel beneath our feet, and things 
become as unreal as the cloud that Ixion embraced. We prefer the 
thoroughly feminine realism of the taunt made by Electra, when she 
sneers at the fair woman’s vanity for merely snipping the “ tips of 
her long hair, saving its beauty,’ where others gave long locks, and 
some the whole crown of glory, for their mourning. 

Very different from this half-divine yet sinful daughter of the 
gods, beloved by Aphrodite and the adored of men, are the other 
Homeric women. Foremost amongst them stands Andromache, that 
tender, faithful, loving wife, with her young son, “like a beautiful 
star ”’ on her breast. No portrait ever drawn by the hand of man is 
more exquisite than hers. Not Imogen nor Dorothea surpasses her 
in that subtle charm and steadfast nobleness of womanhood which 
make her name fragrant and her image immortal. She even dwarfs 
by comparison the lovely majesty of Helen ; and when Hector passes 
from the fair palace of Alexandros to his own “ well-’stablished ” 
house, we feel all the difference between the divine harlot and the 
womanly wife. Her prayer that her husband should stay in safety 
with her upon the tower—woman’s love forgetting man’s honour— 
and Hector’s answer and mournful prophetic picture, are among the 
divine things in literature, deathless as the sun is deathless, and, like 
the sun, renewed in power and glory to each young life. Whose eyes 
are dry when reading the answer of this Trojan Hotspur to a nobler 
than was Percy Kate ?— 

“Surely I take thought for all these things, my wife; but I have 
very sore shame of the Trojans and Trojan dames with trailing robes, 
if, like a coward, I shrink away from battle. Moreover, mine own 
sozl forbiddeth me, seeing I have learnt ever to be valiant and fight 
in the forefront of the Trojans, winning my father’s great glory and 
my own. Yea, of a surety J know this in heart and soul; the 
day shall come for holy Ilios to be laid low, and Priam and the folk 
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of Priam of the good ashen spear. Yet doth the anguish of tho 
Trojans hereafter not so much trouble me, neither Hekabe’s own, 
neither King Priam’s, neither my brethren’s, the many and brave 
that shall fall in the dust before their foemen, as doth thine anguish 
in the day when some mail-clad Achaian shall lead thee weeping 
and rob thee of the light of freedom. So shalt thou abide in Argos and 
ply the loom at another woman’s bidding, and bear water from Mount 
Messeis or Hypereia, being grievously entreated, and sore constraint 
shall be laid on thee. And then shall one say that beholdeth thee weep; 
‘This is the wife of Hector, that was foremost in battle of the horse- 
taming Trojans, when men fought about Ilios.’ Thus shall one say 
hereafter, and fresh grief will be thine for lack of such an husband 
as thou hadst to ward off the day of thraldom. But me in death 
may the upheaped earth be covering, ere I hear thy crying and thy 
carrying into captivity.” 

Full, too, of pathos as warm as tears, as immeasurable as human 
sorrow, is Andromache’s lament for her dead husband,and her prophecy 
of sorrow for her fatherless son—that “ cruel-fated child,” for whom, 
perhaps, the swift murder done by the Greeks was a more merciful 
fate than the long years of cold neglect and sharp oppression foreseen 
by his mother.' 

“Thus saying, she sped through the chamber like one mad, with 
beating heart, and with her went her handmaidens. But when she 
came to the battlements and the throng of men, she stood still upon 
the wall and gazed, and beheld him dragged before the city :—swift 
horses dragged kim recklessly toward the hollow ships of the Achaians. 
Then dark night came on her eyes and shrouded her, and she fell 
backward and gasped forth her spirit. From off her head she shook 
the bright attiring thereof, frontlet and net and woven band, and 
veil, the veil that golden Aphrodite gave her on the day when 
Hector of the glancing helm led her forth of the house of Eétion, 
having given bride-gifts untold. And around her thronged her 
husband’s sisters and his brothers’ wives, who held her up 
among them, distraught even to death. But when at last she came 
to herself and her soul returned into her breast, then wailing with 
deep sobs she spake among the women of Troy: “O Hector, woe is 
me! to one fate then were we both born, thou in Troy in the 
house of Priam, and I in Thebes under woody Plakos, in the house 
of Eétion, who reared me from a little one— ill-fated sire of cruel- 
fated child. Ah, would he had begotten me not! Now thou to the 


(1) This paper naturally pretends to no kind of scholarship. Disputed passages, 
variorum readings, dates, doubts, accents, authenticity, are all necessarily as if they 
were not; and the translations which came handiest have been taken as entirely vera- 
cious. Critical accuracy, which would have been impossible to me, is fortunately not in 
the scheme of so slight a sketch as this, where broad effects and general outlines alone 
are of account. 
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house of Hades beneath the secret places of the earth departest, and 
me in bitter mourning thou leavest a widow in thy halls; and thy 
son is but an infant child—son of unhappy parents, thou and me— 
nor shalt thou profit him, Hector, since thou art dead, neither he 
thee. For even if he escape the Achaians’ woeful war, yet shall labour 
and sorrow cleave unto him hereafter, for other men shall seize his 
lands. The day of orphanage sundereth a child from his fellows, 
and his head is bowed down ever, and his cheeks are wet with tears. 
And in his need the child seeketh his father’s friends, plucking this 
one by cloak and that by coat, and one of them that pity him 
holdeth his cup a little to his mouth and moisteneth his lips, but his 
palate: he moisteneth not. And some child unorphaned thrusteth 
him from the feast with blows and taunting words, ‘Out with thee! 
no father of thine is at our board!’ Then weeping to his widowed 
mother shall he return, even Astyanax, who erst upon his father’s 
knee ate only marrow and fat flesh of sheep; and when sleep fell on 
him and he ceased from childish play, then in bed in his nurse’s 
arms he would sleep softly nested, having satisfied his heart with 
good things: but now that he has lost his father he will suffer 
many ills. Astyanax—that name the Trojans gave him because thou 
only wert the defence of their gates and their long walls. But now 
by the beaked ships, far from thy parents, shall coiling worms 
devour thee when the dogs have had their fill, as thou liest naked ; 
yet in these halls lieth raiment of thine, delicate and fair, wrought 
by the hands of women. But verily, all these will I consume with 
burning fire—to thee no profit, since thou wilt never lie therein, yet 
that this be honour to thee from the men and the women of Troy.” 
Nowhere is there a more beautiful, a more pathetic presentation 
than this of Hector’s “dear-won ” wife. Penelope, wise in counsel, 
firm of purpose, astute in deed as she is, yet lacks Andromache’s 
great charm. Where the wife of Hector has all the frank fire of 
virtuous love, the wife of Odysseus has blood so chastened as to creep, 
not flow; and her tenacity seems born rather of the mind than the 
heart. We can scarcely say how or where it is that she fails to 
touch our sympathies as do Andromache, Nausicaa, and even Arete. 
Perhaps it was because of her husband’s frank confession when he 
says to Calypso: “ Myself I know well, how wise Penelope is meaner 
to look upon than thou in comeliness and stature.” Perhaps it is 
because of her long hesitancy before she can be brought to acknow- 
ledge as her husband the stranger whom the old nurse Eurycleia, 
“ that ancient woman of an understanding heart,” has already recog- 
nized, and at seeing whom the dog Argos has died for joy. Never- 
theless, some great and subtle power she must have had ; some tender 
strains of virginal modesty and wifely passion, as well as of the 
honour which clings round the life of a purposeful woman, must 
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have mingled inextricably with her memory to have kept her hus- 
band’s heart so fixed upon her that even a goddess could not sway 
it. To be sure they are both no longer young when the much-loved 
wanderer returns. But Penelope is still able to charm the many 
suitors who throng about her; for those fair women of ancient 
Greece seem to have kept their beauty long after the average time, 
as witness Clytemnestra, Jocasta, and now Penelope. Perhaps her 
cautious prudence fitted in with her husband’s own careful, doubt- 
ful, watching character, and was the quality which kept all the rest 
alive. Nausicaa, the sweetest ingénue that ever stood where “ brook 
and river meet ’’ and dreamed the dreams which repeat the waking 
visions of the day; Arete, honoured by Alcinous as “no other 
woman in the world is honoured,” walking through the city, appeas- 
ing quarrels and receiving reverence as she goes, enthroned by her 
husband in the golden palace, and hers the first word to which he 
appeals; ‘Calypso of the braided tresses singing with a sweet voice 
as she fared to and fro before the loom and wove with a shuttle of 
gold ””—singing now, but soon to shudder when Hermes delivers his 
message and her ardent love-story has run its course; Circe, that 
“awful goddess of mortal speech” who, so cruel to others, yet 
entreated noble Odysseus well; all the poor shadows down in Hades, 
those now strengthless heads who had been loved by gods and made 
the mothers of men; truly the galaxy of Homeric womanhood shines 
bright and burnished in the poetic firmament, and-we cannot say 
that in those old times the honour paid to women was scant or the 
estimate of their value small. 

The women of the dramatists are as vitalized as those of Homer, 
and some are as supreme. Equal to Andromache in her tenderness 
and to Penelope in her constancy, that ‘child of a blind old man, 
Antigone,” gathers up in herself some of the noblest characteristics of 
her sex, and is the ideal woman of her kind. Her devotion to her 
father during his life-time is matched only by her devotion to her 
brother after his death ; and in all her actions no care for self mars 
the perfect wholeness of her love, no fear of consequences disturbs 
the strong tenacity of her purpose. (£dipus turns to her for counsel 
as for tenderness, and she, always so wise and gentle to him, gives 
him the eye of her mind as of her body—tells him what te do and 
where to go—what to confess and when to refrain. She guides him by 
the hand, as she has “since first Her childhood’s nurture ceased, and 
she grew strong,” and for him abandons all the hopes and pleasures of 
her age and sex. Ismene, who comes to them just as they have left the 
grove of the Eumenides, “in her broad Thessalian hat,” and ‘“‘mounted 
on a colt of Etna’s breed,” is a slighter character, but more essentially 
womanly according to our ideas. Gentle and timid, though quite 
faithful, she is too fearful to be heroic, and bends to the storm, as 
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Antigone does not. Nevertheless, she stands bravely enough by her 
sister in her hour of peril, and would, if she might, share the punish- 
ment due to disobedience in the matter of those funeral rites to the 
slain Polyneikes. But Antigone nobly repudiates her, and saves her 
from herself. Also, she has suffered much in this journey to her 
father, that she may tell him of the evil that has befallen his two 
sons and give him the words of the oracle; and (Edipus makes no 
difference between his daughters. His greeting to Ismene is curious 
on account of the opening words; corresponding as they do with our 
own later knowledge by the papyri of the private lives of the Egyp- 
tians. (&dipus contrasts his daughters’ devotion with his sons’ 
supineness and indifference to him. 


‘*Oh, like in all things, both in nature’s bent, 
And mode of life, to Egypt’s evil ways, 
Where men indoors sit weaving at the loom, 
And wives outdoors must earn their daily bread. 
Of you, my children, those who ought to toil, 
Keep house at home, like maidens in their prime, 
And ye, in their stead, wear yourselves to death 
For me and for my sorrows. She, since first 
Her childhood’s nurture ceased, and she grew strong, 
Still wandering with me sadly evermore, 
Leads the old man through many a wild wood’s paths, 
Hungry and footsore, threading on her way. 
And many a storm and many a scorching sun 
Bravely she bears, and little recks of home, 
So that her father finds his daily bread. 
And thou, my child, before didst come to me 
All oracles to tell me (those Cadmeians 
Not knowing of thy errand) which were given 
Touching this feeble frame; and thou wast still 
A faithful guardian, when from out the land 
They drove me.” 


Through the whole of the two plays, however, of Gdipus at 
Colonos and Antigone, it is Antigone who fills the stage. Faithful 
and reverent to her father, she guides, protects, counsels, and con- 
soles him. Loving, too, and of a more heroic temper than her sweet 
young sister, she refuses to allow the impulse of loyalty which would 
have made Ismene also a martyr. Holding her brother Polyneikes 
‘dearer than her life, she urges him to the wiser course of a noble self- 
restraint, but afterwards voluntarily sacrifices herself: to the conse- 
quences of his wilfulness and indocility. Steadfast to her duty, bold 
against tyranny, faithful to her own, tender as love and resolute as 
hate, she never falters in her self-elected path, nor turns back from 
the martyrdom she has chosen as her fate. Yet though she is so 
strong, she says of herself: “‘My nature leads to lve, not hate,” 
and finds her consolation in the prospect, more sure than hope, that 
“Loved I shall be with him whom I have loved, Guilty of holiest 
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crime.” ‘I know I please the souls I ought to please,” is another 
of her self-revelations. No truckling to the living powers that can 
hurt, no forgetfulness of the dead love that can no longer bless, 
for her! Though it cost her her life, she will please the soul she 
ought to please, and let the rest go by. And for these two qualities 
of enduring love and constancy in duty, the world reverences her 
name, and will reverence it for ever. She lives in these two plays as 
much as Cordelia and Juliet live. She is as real a person as our sister, 
our daughter. But she is so far unlike our modern women in that she 
prefers her brother to her lover, and chooses death through loyalty 
to the dead Polyneikes, rather than life and love with Hemon. In 
her pathetic farewell to lite she only alludes to her lover, and then, 
not to him personally—rather to her own lost hope of marriage and 
maternity—while the whole tone of her lament is full of the very 
passion of love for her own people. Among other things she says 
she would not have done this bold deed of pious disobedience had she 
“come to be a mother with her children,” nor dared “ though ’twere a 
husband’s head that mouldered there ;” for she goes on to say— 
‘‘ Am I asked what law constrained me thus ? 

I answer, had I lost a husband dear 

I might have had another ; other sons 

By other spouse, if one were lost to me; 

But when my father and my mother sleep 


In Hades, then no brother more can come!” ! 


This is exactly the same reason as that given by the wife of Inta- 
phernes, when Darius offers her the choice of one life among all 
those of hers he has doomed to death, and she saves her brother to 
the neglect of her husband and children. It is a curiously explicit 
evidence of the strength of the family tie on the father’s side, and 
the predominance of simple instinct over sentiment in the matters of 
marriage, and even maternity. All the same, Euripides says in the 
Dane— 

‘¢ A woman, when she leaves her father’s home, 
Belongs not to her parents, but her bed.” 

Electra is another character of absolute vitality. As strong as 
Antigone, and as faithful, she however,misses that charm which made 
the child of the blind oid man so lovely. With her, sorrow is too 
much mixed up with vengeance to be pathetic. A more purposeful 
and a fiercer Hamlet, she never ceases to bewail her murdered father ; 
but she does not shrink from helping to avenge him—not on her 
mother’s paramour, but on that mother herself. Like Antigone, she 
is contrasted with a weaker sister, the politic and reasonable Chryso- 
themis, who thinks it wise in foul weather “to slack my sail, and 
make no idle show Of doing something when I cannot harm.” But 
Electra is too full of the fire of hate to heed this sage advice; and 

(1) And this, too, is a disputed passage which I am told a scholar would not quote. 
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after she has defied Clytemnestra to her face, completes her dreadful 
vengeance by the savage taunts and eager cries with which she 
shares her brother’s cvime, and urges its execution. Her frantic 
hatred to her mother is terrible; but as revolting as it is terrible. 
No sentiment of pity, no dread of her own incited work, no memory 
of the days when her mother had been her friend, softens her heart 
or bends the steely hardness of her purpose. She only asks: “And 
is she dead, vile wretch?” when Orestes and Pylades come, their 
crimsoned hands dripping with gore; and when she answers the 
questioning of Aigisthos, she answers back with bitter sneers and sar- 
castic taunts. Clytemnestra herself has something of the awful 
sublimity of Milton’s Satan. She is like some heroic statue of Mel- 
pomene—the impersonation of the tragedy which is associated with 
crime. As she is in the Electra, Pheidias might have carved her, and 
she would have lived in the marble as now in the book. But, 
indeed, all Greek literary work is statuesque, like Michelangelo’s 
painting. Her imperious will and jealous pride, her regal personality 
and ruthless purpose, her temperament at once cruel and voluptuous, 
stamp her image in lines of fire and blood on the page ; and only the 
character of her retribution turns our loathing to that horror which 
has its other side in pity. Just one word of excuse for the murder 
of her husband is to be found in the mother’s vengeful sorrow for the 
sacrifice of Iphigeneia, and the woman’s pride insulted by the presence 
of Cassandra. And only one human touch redeems her passionate 
exaltation at his death—when she says that his child will meet him 
in Hades, and “ with greeting kind, E’en as is fit,” will clasp him 
in her arms, “by the dark stream of bitter woes,” and give him a 
daughter’s kiss. 

But for Iphigeneia herself—all pictures fail in beauty, all poetry 
in tenderness, by the side of this loveliest and most pathetic figure. 
The description of her at the sacrificial altar is scarcely to be read 
even now without tears :— 


‘* All her prayers and eager callings 


On the tender name of Father, 

All her young and maiden freshness 

They but set at nought, those rulers, 

In their passion for the battle. 

And her father gave commandment 

To the servants of the Goddess, 

When the prayer was o’er, to lift her 
Like a kid above the altar, 

In her garments wrapt, face downwards,— 
Yea, to seize with all their courage, 

And that o’er her lips of beauty 

Should be set a watch to hinder 

Words of curse against the houses, 

With the gag’s strength silence-working.’ 
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‘* And she upon the ground 
Pouring rich folds of robes in saffron dyed, 
Cast at each one of those who sacrificed 

A piteous glance that pierced, 

Seen like a pictured form.” 



























Beautiful, however, as she is in this picture, in the more elaborated 
play of Iphigencia in Aulis she is even more lovely, because more 
endowed. The scene where she first entreats her father for dear life, 
then, rising above the weakness of her youth and flesh, accepts her 
doom with that grand submission to the inevitable which arises from 
the highest kind of courage, is almost unique in its sacred tones of 
pathos. “Look on me! Give me one parting look, one kiss, that 
when I die I may remember thee!” she says to her miserable, heart- 
stricken father. Her presentation of her infant brother, asking his 
innocence to plead for her ; her last agony of supplication :— 

‘* Have pity on me, father! spare my life! 
"Tis sweet to gaze upon the blessed light ; 


The grave is nought! The fool resigns his breath ; 
The sorriest life is better than the noblest death!” ? 


And then the last abandonment of hope, and with hope of self- 
consideration—forbidding her mother to revile her father—forbidding 
Achilles to act on her behalf—not suffering her household to put on 
mourning—saying that she dies by the will of the gods and for her 
country—where can we find anything more pure, more beautiful, 
more honourable to the ideal of womanhood? Add to this most 
exquisite presentation that other, almost as lovely, of Poiyxena, as 
the maiden sacrifice, and to these join that of Alcestis as the wifely 
—the one forced and patiently submitted to, the other voluntary 
and nobly undertaken—and the many minor and yet sweet and 
lovely female characters of his other plays, and Euripides may stand 
excused from the charge of reviling the sex he delighted to paint in 
such splendour of moral colouring. Of the character of Alcestis and 
her farewell to life, all words of praise are faint, all tribute is inade- 
quate. Her prayer to Hestia as she stands, nobly-clad, before the 
hearth ; her pious care of the gods, decking every altar in the house, 
“stripping the myrtle-foliage from the boughs, Without a tear, 
without a groan ;” then her passionate embrace of her marriage-bed, 
and bitter foreboding of her rival—that woman who will be “truer 
—no! but of better fortune”; her last kisses to her children clus- 
tered weeping round her knees; her last hand-clasp to her servants; 
and then her faring forth from the inner sanctuary of the gyneceum 








(1) So said Achilles in that sorrowful land when “ holy Persephone had scattered 
this way and that the spirits of the women-folk.” ‘ Rather would I live on ground, 
as the hireling of another, with a landless man who had no great livelihood, than bear 
sway among all the dead that be departed.” 
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to the atrium to die that he whom she loved might live—ah! true 
as is all beauty, and deathless as true love is this scene, this 
character—as fresh now as when it was written more than two 
thousand years ago ;—the material circumstances only changed, but 
ever the same gem, differently set according to customs and beliefs. 
And when Admetus refuses the veiled stranger for love and con- 
stancy to the memory of her who died for him, Euripides strikes a 
nobler chord than our Shakespere sounds when Claudio accepts 
with “ tears of gratitude” the unknown spouse bestowed on him to 
replace the Hero he had so basely shamed and so unmanfully 
destroyed. Say that the whole story is a fable, no truer than the 
island of Calypso, the incantations of Circe, the phantom of Helen, 
the vengeance of Medea—or, if not a fable, then a story of which 
the bare prosaic elements have been heightened by romance to the 
sublimest poetry—still, the presentation is real ; for the women created 
by the poetic Logos are as much facts as if they stood clothed in the 
flesh before us. They live in the mind, and the mind is the sole 
mirror of reality. That Homer should have painted Andromache 
and Nausicaa; that Aischylus should have given us that exquisite 
picture of the bound and sacrificed Iphigeneia ; that Sophocles should 
have created Antigone, Ismene, and gentle-hearted Tecmessa ; 
Euripides—Aicestis, Iphigeneia, Polyxena, and those many minor 
others; that all this golden glory of renown and sweet savour of 
immortal love should be as the bride-veils round the gracious head 
of womanhood, show us in what esteem the sex was held by the 
Greeks, despite the sneers of Aristophanes and the coarser satires of 
Archilochus and Simonides. 

Woman has her place, too, in the heroic history of the olden times, 
and certain feminine names and deeds are emblazoned for ever in the 
annals of ancient Greece, side by side with those of her bravest and 
noblest men. Chelonis, faithful to misfortune, who left her husband 
to share her father’s exile, and her father to share her husband’s, 
‘so that, had not Cleombrotus been corrupted with the love of false 
glory, he must have thought exile with such a woman a greater 
happiness than a kingdom without it;” Aigistrata, who, after she 
had seen her son slaughtered and her mother hanged, “rose up to 
meet her fate, and said, with a sigh for her country: “ May all this 
be for the good of Sparta!” Panthea, that Smyrnaian and more 
constant Bathsheba, where Cyrus was a nobler and more continent 
David, if Abradates was not more fortunate than Uriah ; Cratesiclea, 
brave and devoted ; and, above all, that nameless wife of Panteus, 
that heroine of heroines, calm, faithful, courageous, noble as none 
else ever was, more careful of her modesty after death than of her 
pain in dying, and mainly solicitous to help those of her sisters who 
were less brave than she ;—these, only a few of the many, attest the 
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quality of the womanhood of ancient Greece, and put to shame the 
lampooners. 

All the same, women were set in the lower place, and taught that 
humility and submission were their chief virtues and their first 
duties. ‘ Woman, know that silence is woman’s noblest part,” says 
Aias, better known as Ajax, to his well-beloved Tecmessa, when she 
seeks to control his mad and Quixote-like fury—mistaking beeves 
and herds for enemies. If it be objected to this that Ajax in life 
was notorious for his haughtiness, and in death wandered apart, too 
proud to consort with the other phantoms haunting Hades; that, rather 
than become again a man with the chance of a second time losing the 
arms of an Achilles to another Odysseus, he chose—so said Erus, the 
son of Armenius, as vouched for by Plato—to become a lion ; and that 
he therefore would be apter than most men to forbid utterance to 
even the best-beloved among women—-still, others of as great renown 
as Ajax, and of as splendid genius as Euripides, have said the 
same thing. From Solomon to Shakespere, from Otway to Words- 
worth and onwards to Keats, the supreme value of woman has been 
found in her virtues; and her virtues have ever been those of the 
stiller, gentler, more patient and more self-sacrificing kind. This 
the old Greek dramatists knew and showed, despite the strength and 
splendid criminality of Clytemnestra, Medea, Electra, and the like. 
And on this base-line the Grecian woman’s life was planned, with 
such practical outcome as we see in art and learn by history. 


E. Lynn Linton. 
















THE NEW REFORMATION. 
I. 


I HAVE been kindly invited by the Editor of this Review to write 
the first of a series of articles upon the great change in theological 
and religious thought which is now in process. With as much 
wisdom as gentle consideration for myself he has asked me to 
open this vast and important subject by stating as clearly as possible 
and without the slightest fetter on my freedom— 

1. What dogmas of Christianity I have rejected, and why I have 
rejected them; and 

2. What religious beliefs I still hold, and why I hold them. 

A word is necessary upon the title given by the Editor to this 
essay. ‘“ Reformation” implies not wholesale destruction, but im- 
provement ; saving the life of anything by judicious cutting off of 
withered and diseased portions, a casting away what is felt to be 
false and mischievous, and careful preservation of all that is true 
and good. 

By the term “ New” is implied a reference to the “Old” Reforma- 
tion of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, to which we are naturally 
earried back to notice for the hundredth time how great and how 
little was that work—how great and heroic was the struggle to break 
the tyranny of Church authority and to establish the right of private 
judgment at all in matters of religion; and how small was the 
actual application of this principle, how small was the progress 
out of error which the Reformers really achieved; e.g., they never 
dreamed of escaping from the tyranny of an infallible book, the 
belief in whose divine authority they inherited from the Church 
against which they rebelled. The legacy which these brave men 
left us was the right of private judgment, the assertion of man’s 
right to personal relations and communion with God independently 
of Churches and priests, free access to the Scriptures, and the right 
of different religious communities to frame and use their own forms 
of worship. 

The New Reformation will, in my opinion, be an expansion of 
these principles, a far wider application of them than our Protestant 
forefathers ever thought possible. It should be noted that the pas- 
sage from the sixteenth to the nineteenth century has been gradual ; 
movement onwards has seldom or never been suspended, only that 
within the last half century it has been so much more rapid, and 
the stream of progress has not flowed in one channel, but has been 
broken up into a great number of smaller courses. The agencies 
to which we are indebted for the acceleration of speed and the sub- 
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division of the great stream are chiefly Biblical criticism, closer 
acquaintance with non-Christian religions, deeper research into 
mythology, and, most of all, the enormous increase of scientific know- 
ledge. One feature, however, is common to all these pursuits. It 
is the immensely increased eagerness for truth and fact; men are 
endowed by nature with this longing, and everywhere but in theo- 
logy it has been permitted and encouraged, but only of late has the 
appetite asserted itself above all so-called pious prohibitions, and has 
become with many a positive passion. 

Interesting as it would be to follow up this thought by illustra- 
tions, the limitation of space allotted to me compels me to turn at 
once to the duty especially assigned. 

What are the dogmas of Christianity which I have rejected ? 

I divide them into three classes, though I cannot help their more 
or less overlapping one another :— 

1. Dogmas concerning God. 

2. Dogmas concerning man. 

3. Dogmas concerning so-called Revelation. 

Under the first are— 

(2) The Trinity; the incarnation of the Second Person and its 
accessories ; the implied localisation of God in one portion of space; 
the anthropological conceptions of God involved in these dogmas. 

The second includes— 

(b) The fall of our first parents from a state of “ original right- 
eousness ” (moral perfection as distinguished from mere innocence) ; 
the curse of God against the race in consequence of the fall; the 
sentence of everlasting hell as a punishment; the atonement by 
Christ’s death as a propitiation to reconcile the Father to men; the 
conditions on which that atonement is available to secure the salva- 
tion of some portion of mankind; the necessity for mediation and 
intercession ; the dogmas of election and predestination (still held by 
a section of Christendom and taught boldly by the Rev. C. H. Spur- 
geon and his school) ; the resurrection of the body ; the judgment of 
the world by Christ at some future day; the belief in a devil as 
source of man’s fall and constant instigator of man to vice and crime. 
I reject likewise some of the tenets concerning prayer, e.g., that if 
two or three persons agree to ask God for a definite thing He will 
give it them ; and that if we ask anything in the name of Jesus that 
God will therefore grant it. 

(c) The dogmas concerning revelation (so called) which I reject 
are inspiration and infallibility of the Bible, or of any author of any 
of its books; attesting miracles of every kind, and the divine autho- 
rity of the Catholic or of any Church in the world. 

I hasten to relieve the tedium of this bare enumeration by assum- 
ing my second task—to state on what grounds I reject these dogmas. 
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The order of importance as well as the order of thought demands 
that I should deal with the subject of “revelation” first, inasmuch 
as all the dogmas in the two former classes derive their sole strength 
and authority from a belief in revelation. I may say here that these 
dogmas would not stand a day unless it were believed that they were 
divinely revealed, and that they were nothing less sacred and beyond 
reach of doubt than ‘“‘ God’s own word.” Many and many a good 
Christian has said to me, “ You know we must take all the New 
Testament as God’s word, or none of it. We have no right to ques- 
tion the truth or justice of anything it contains and reveals.” Why 
then do I reject the divine authority of the Bible? Because I have 
read it carefully, and if the fact be of any value to the Christian 
reader, let me add, I have read it as he would read it, and as he 
would wish me to read it, prayerfully, praying that God would teach 
me to see and accept the truth whatever it might be ; and after such 
reading I have found falsehoods in that book—wilful or not wilful 
makes no difference—falsehoods, I say ; direct and indirect contradic- 
tions ; degrading conceptions of God ; shameful imputations against 
his goodness and truth and mercy and love; all these unspeakably 
worse in the New Testament than in the Old Testament; for in the 
New alone are we taught the division of mankind into the saved and 
the lost, the children of God and the children of the devil. I have 
written on the Bible elsewhere so copiously that I cannot, I need 
not, here transcribe what I have said. My Lecture on the Bible no 
one has ever answered or attempted to answer, though it has been 
published and circulated in England, America and the colonies for 
fifteen years. I have attacked the Bible on moral grounds, thus 
going to the root of the whole matter and not wasting time in critical 
research about the dates and authorship of its various books. But 
every one who knows me knows that some parts of the Bible are 
extremely precious to me, and are considered by me as the despair of 
imitators for their beauty, their piety, and their truth. Why then 
do I not accept such portions as divine revelation and reject the rest? 
Because the secret of their production rests and must for ever rest with 
God. No one, not the very saints who spoke them, can tell anything 
truly about inspiration, or how the divine can act upon the human mind. 
We reverently thank God for all good things, most of all for the power 
of seeing the truth and discerning it from falsehood ; but beyond that 
all is dark and unknown as to the process of enlightenment. If the 
Bible contain falsehoods or impious or immoral teaching of any kind 
or degree, it cannot be the writing or word of God. This the Bible 
does, and therefore I reject it as an authority. It would be absurd 
to call that our master which we deliberately sifted and from which 
we ventured boldly to pick and choose what we accepted as true and 
what we denied. 
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The claim of miracles to attest the words of those who perform 
them I reject, because miracles are inherently improbable ; there is 
no trustworthy evidence for a single one of them; and even if they 
were to be performed under my very eyes, I should have too much 
sense to jump at the conclusion that whatever the divine juggler 
said must be true. His miracle, if genuine, would only prove to me 
his power to do something which I could not do myself; it would be 
no guarantee to me of his perfect wisdom or knowledge, no, not 
even of his integrity. The worst objection to miracles is a moral 
one ; granting that the alleged miracles were acts of beneficence to 
some persons, then they prove that God has the power to relieve 
men’s wants and sufferings by miracle, but that he will not exercise 
it now. Therefore he is capricious and unworthy of trust or love. 
They make God say, “I can help you, but I wi// not. By miracles I 
have proved what I could do, but now I deliberately refuse to 
exercise that power or to avail myself of those resources which I 
have proved to you that I possess.” 

We come next to the divine authority of “the Church,” which- 
ever that may be out of all the claimants. I reject it, not only 
because the identity is disputed; for that would involve me in a 
belief that there is such a divinely authoritative church if it could 
only be found and verified. But I reject it on its own internal evidence. 
All the claimants rest their claim on the ground that it was founded 
by Christ on the apostles, and has been by him maintained all 
along the ages through a succession of bishops duly consecrated. 
I pass by all these secondary matters which they deem so essential, 
will give them, for the sake of argument, every link in the long chain 
and admit that their claim is made out—that theirs is the true Church 
founded by Christ. Now I reject the authority of Christ over me 
and my fellow-men. I say, and I can prove, that he was not a divine 
being any more than I am, and that he had no powers and no right 
to establish on earth such a hierarchy as this so-called “ Church of 
Christ” or “Church Catholic.” 

On the subject of Christ I shall of course have to speak more in 
detail presently ; but now it will be enough to show that whoever and 
whatever he was, the logic of the Church’s claim to divine authority 
is exceedingly faulty. 

The Church bases its divine authority on the memorable words, 
“Thou art Peter,” &. (Matt. xvi. 18, 19). The divine authority 
of these words, “Thou art Peter,” rests on the divine authority of 
the New Testament. But the authority of the New Testament in 
turn rests on the assertion of the very Church which derives its 
authority from the book. We ask the Church, “ Who gave you this 
authority which you claim over me?” The Church answers, 
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“Christ gave us the authority in these words, ‘Thou art Peter, &c.’” 
We then retort, “How do you know that Christ ever said these 
words?” The Church replies, “They are written in the New 
Testament.” We again ply the question, “ What proof have you 
that the New Testament is true?”’ The Church answers, “ Because 
we say it is.” We call this process, in other matters, arguing in a 
circle. Anyhow, I fearlessly reject both Christ and his Church, for 
the Church has faithfully endorsed and repeated the same false things 
which are put into the mouth of Christ by the evangelists. Most 
carefully should it be noted that the moment any moral criticism 
forces its way into our minds in dealing with any form of alleged 
divine authority, that authority is broken for us for evermore. 

My next duty is to consider the grounds on which I reject the 
Christian dogmas concerning man, which I take before those con- 
cerning God, because the conceptions of Deity have been formed out 
of the conceptions of man, his origin and destiny, and relation to 
God. The fall of man’ in Adam’s transgression, the Divine curse 
which followed it, and the sentence of endless hell pronounced 
upon the race, form the sole foundation for all that is essentially 
Christian in dogma. 

No fall, no redemption; no curse, no Calvary; no hell, no atone- 
ment; no atonement, no incarnation ; no incarnation, no Christ; no 
Christ, no Trinity. Draw that little bolt of the fall, and the whole 
fabric which rests upon it comes to the ground. The first dawn of 
my own scepticism arose in my heart’s revolt at the horrible dogma 
of everlasting hell. I did not fear it for myself; I had been “ con- 
verted ” and I “ believed on the Lord Jesus Christ,’”’ and knew I was 
saved and safe, but dreaded hell for one whom I loved very dearly 
and who had shown as yet no signs of conversion. 

The fear drove me to question its truth, and it was not long be- 
fore I saw that it was an atrociously unjust sentence even for the 
worst of sinners; that it was so horribly cruel that the God who 
sentenced mankind to undergo everlasting torments must be no God 
of love, but a merciless fiend. I did not deny His right to punish 
sin. I saw that it would be cruel not to punish us for our correction 
and amendment; but the moment I saw that fatherly chastisement 
of this sort was right, and necessary, and kind, the idea of endless 
hell for even a single soul was an outrage on God’s justice and a 
blasphemy against His fatherly love. The disintegration of dogma 
came with inevitable rapidity after that. On all sides I was warned, 

(1) I have approached this subject from the moral point of view. But I do not forget 
the obligations we owe to the sciences, more especially to geology and the theory of 
evolution, for rendering clear to us the absurdity of the first man being morally per- 
fect, and the falsehood of tracing suffering and death to man’s first sin. Man began on 


the lowest stage of his life and not on its highest. And the fall of a perfect man before 
the first temptation is a contradiction in terms. 
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and logically warned, that if I did away with God’s curse and sen- 
tence to everlasting hell, I must give up the atonement by Christ, for 
the only purpose for which he came into the world was to redeem us 
from that curse, and to save us from endless flame. I could only 
reply, “I cannot help that; I care not what I must overthrow with 
it. Your doctrine of hell is a blasphemy, the most awful lie that 
was ever invented by a distased imagination, the worst impiety ever 
flung in the face of that God who gave to man the sense of justice 
and the sweet throbbings of a tender and loving heart.” 

And so the longer I studied the matter, the more I saw the 
atrocious moral blemishes in the very scheme of salvation which 
was devised as a way of escape from hell. ‘God so loved the world 
that He sent His only Son into the world to save our doomed race”’ 
sounded very soft and kind, but it would not stand a moral scrutiny 
any better than the horrible doom itself. It had to be executed by 
the perpetration of a crime which the author of the Acts of the Apostles 
deliberately affirms was by God “determined before to be done.” It 
involved the injustice of punishing the innocent ‘or the guilty, and 
the injustice of cheating the guilty of the due chastisement of their 
sins. 

Furthermore, it was an awful pretence at equity. The sufferings 
of Jesus at Gethsemane and on Calvary were, if he were only human, 
ridiculously out of all proportion to the agonies of hell-fire endured by 
one soul; if he were Divine, his sufferings and death would be a mere 
pretence. It was impossible for a God to suffer or to die, and, as a God, 
he would fully know how brief would be the torture to his human body, 
and what a glorious release he would enjoy in a few short hours after 
his death and burial. Then again, we might not be so captious in 
criticising the mode if the transaction were complete and absolutely 
successful in quenching those endless flames and in rescuing every 
member of the whole fallen race. But no, the redemption will not 
work; it has yet to be doled out in dribblets to the few who will 
believe, to the few who are baptised, to the few who belong to the 
“true Church of Christ.” For the rest who believe not, who, like 
me, reject it with unspeakable indignation and hatred, there remains 
the awful Day of Judgment and the sentence of the divine Saviour 
Himself, “‘ Depart from me, ye cursed, into everlasting fire, prepared 
for the devil and his angels; ” and “the smoke of our torment shall 
ascend up for ever and ever before the throne of God and of the 
T&amb.” 

Notice, then, how entirely my rejection of these dogmas is based 
on moral grounds. There are Christians who will be horrified at my 
daring; but let me remind them of what has happened in this century 
and within the sacred precincts of their own Christian Church. 
Robertson, Kingsley, and F. D. Maurice among the dead, and Arch- 
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deacon Farrar and the Rev. Archer Gurney among the living, all 
felt the same revolt as I feel against the dogma of endless hell and 
the doctrine of atonement as meaning the vicarious punishment of 
Christ. They protested against these notions, more or less loudly ; 
but, with good intentions, they scandalously and with intellectual 
fraud tried to foist a new meaning into the old horrible Christian 
phrases, a meaning the exact opposite of tHe hitherto accepted sense, 
and then called it Christianity—putting new wine into old wine- 
skins, with the proverbial result of bursting the skins and spilling the 
wine. I reject these miserable subterfuges no less than I do the 
dogmas for which they were substituted, because the process of inter- 
pretation is fraudulent and amounts to theological “ coining.” 

The reference to them, however, brings up one of the dogmas 
enumerated, which I am bound to deal with in detail. It is that of 
the intercession and mediation of Christ. This is held by all Chris- 
tians as essential, and enters into all forms of worship. To me it is 
an insult to our Father’s love, it is a deep distress to his poor 
children. It says: “ You are an outcast; heaven is not your home, 
God is not your Father. You are unclean and cannot come into his 
presence. You are condemned and not fit for companionship. You 
are no child of God; without the intercession of Christ he will have 
no dealings with you. He will only see you face to face to smite 
and to curse you. To bless and to heal he must employ an agent. 
To whisper hope he must send to you out there in your darkness 
his only Son. God does not love you for your own sake, will not 
hear one of your cries for pity, or hear your speechless sigh when 
sorrow strikes you dumb, unless the only Son—more kind than he 
who made you tender—will stand and plead for you, showing his 
bleeding hands and wounded side, and asking that cruel Father to 
be merciful. Father, heaven, you have none; call him so three 
thousand times, you do but mock him with your false compliments, 
and degrade the holiest, noblest name in the world of man.” 

And all priestly intervention and sacerdotal claims to negotiate 
with the living God on our behalf fall under the same condemnation. 

Lest it should be thought that I have forgotten the Catholic form 
of belief in the atonement, I here repeat my rejection of it on moral 
grounds, to which I add my deepest contempt for its absurdity. 
Because the death of Christ on Calvary was so pleasing to God 1850 
years ago, therefore the Church Catholic thinks the deity cannot 
have enough of it, and so daily goes through the ceremony of offer- 
ing up Christ as a sacrifice to God, to atone for the sins of the living 
and to shorten the purgatorial sufferings of the dead. The symbolism 
is most repulsive, and had it been instituted last year instead of 
thousands of years ago,’ no person of taste and feeling could endure it. 


(1) The symbolism is well known to have existed long prior to Christianity. 
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One word about the devil. This is a most unscientific superstition. 
The place he occupies in the Christian scheme is frightfully dis- 
honouring to God, and if he fulfils orthodox expectations, will have 
won a triumph from the Creator of the world—ay, and from its 
Redeemer too—for which the flames of hell will be a cheap price for 
a devil to pay. We have invented the devil, amongst other things, 
to account for our own faults, and to account for the sufferings 
and death in the world; but if God made the devil, I do not see 
how He can escape the ultimate responsibility of all that the devil 
has done and may yet do. If God did not make the devil, then there 
are two gods, good and evil—the old Persian dualism over again, 
without any assurance of the good God’s final victory and rescue of 
us miserable pawns. 

After the foregoing remarks on the dogmas concerning man, very 
little need be said on the first class of dogmas, viz. those concerning 
God. With the rejection of the atonement goes naturally the rejec- 
tion of the incarnation, and that again involves the “ eternal God- 
head of Christ.”” If he was not a God on earth, it is needless to 
argue that he was not a God in heaven before he came. So that 
involves the dogma of the Trinity. I cannot honestly say here that 
the Trinity is assailable on moral grounds. But this is the solitary 
instance of a dogma being so absurd in itself as to need no other 
refutation than the plain statement of it. It is no mystery at 
all. It is the plainest of plain and glaring contradictions. The 
Athanasian creed is a masterpiece of lucidity, and leaves nothing to 
be desired. The only objection to it is, perhaps, that it is scarcely 
serious enough for the subject. The doctrine of the Trinity is arith- 
metical—pure addition, nothing more ; only “ the answer to the sum,” 
as the boys say, is comically wrong. The three items added come 
not to three items, but one item. I turn to my reverend friend, a 
canon of Westminster, and he tries to explain, ‘The sum is arith- 
metical, the total is not arithmetical. ‘Three’ is used in its purely 
arithmetical sense; ‘one’ is used in a non-arithmetical sense.” So 
the poor man thinks he has answered me, although I remind him that 
the object of the Athanasian Creed was to assert the numerical unity 
of God as contrasted with the numerical threefoldness of the three 
distinct objects of thought. ‘Every person by himself is God and 
Lord. Yet they are not three Gods, but one God.” But if there 
is no moral objection to this sort of theology, surely there is a deep 
moral objection to such speculations on the nature of God’s being 
and the mode of His existence at all. Piety and wisdom alike seal 
our lips on such sublime and reachless depths. The soul that loves and 
trusts God never even wishes to pry into them. Science, in so far as 
it can speak on this subject at all, proclaims the unity of that invisible 
power which lies behind all phenomena. 

K 2 
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Far deeper is our moral objection to the gross anthropomorphism of 
the Christian religion as a whole: to its heaven where God dwells, and 
from which he sends his Son and angels to visit an earth from which 
he is always absent ; to its right hand of God where the Son stands 
and shows his wounds and offers the prayers of sinners ; to its prophecy 
of a coming judgment on earth, in which some impossible scenic 
effects are to be witnessed, e.g., when Jesus comes in the clouds, every 
eye shall see him, even those at the antipodes to his approach, which 
were not discovered at the time of his prediction. 

I reject the sacramental system and the falsehoods on which it 
rests because it is not true, and it involves the open or tacit condem- 
nation of all who are not the subjects of sacramental grace. ‘“ Eating 
the flesh and drinking the blood of the Son of man ”’ is not a pleasing 
picture for the mind to dwell upon, and is sadly out of tune with the 
worship of the Father in spirit and in truth. 

Startling as it may sound, not only do many Unitarians go as far 
as all this in the rejection of Christian dogmas, but hundreds of 
living clergymen and ministers also, though they do not state it 
quite so plainly. But I have one more confession to make: I have 
told you how I have rejected Christ as a God, as a member of the 
Trinity, as an atonement for the sins of mankind, as a mediator 
between God and men ; I reject him likewise as an authority to rule 
my opinions and beliefs, and as an infallible example to rule my 
conduct. 

I see that he was not a God while on earth, because he did not 
know that this earth is a sphere. He made mistakes in his quota- 
tions from the Old Testament, and he spoke with disrespect of part 
of the Decalogue, which (if he were God) he would have remem- 
bered writing on tables of stone on Mount Sinai. ‘“ Ye have heard 
that it hath been said by them of old time: Thou shalt not kill; thou 
shalt not commit adultery.” Twice he so spake. 

I see that he was not a God, because he prayed to God ; and on the 
cross, overcome by the disappointment of his hopes and the failure of 
his effort to be the Messiah, he cried, “ My God, my God, why hast 
thou forsaken me!” 

He could not have been God, because he was not a perfect man. 
True and genuine, in many things lovable and worthy of imitation, 
especially kind and friendly towards outcasts and sinners, neverthe- 
less he was not perfect. He had faults which neither I nor my 
readers would venture to imitate without loss of self-respect or with- 
out incurring the blame of the good. 

He was put to death owing to the claim he made—and which he 
would not repudiate at his trial—to be equal with God ; and this, in 
my opinion, if the gospels be true, proves that his mind gave way, 
and he was not responsible for what he said. I utterly reject the 
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position into which some Christian apologists would force me when 
they declare that if Jesus was not God, he was a base impostor and 
one of the vilest among men. I see no necessity for so shocking, so 
odious, an alternative. He was simply mistaken and finally insane. 
But I for one refuse to impute to him the smallest shade of insin- 
cerity or wilful falsehood, albeit I reject many of his sayings with 
abhorrence. He was an honest good man with manifest faults. His 
teaching contains lovely and imperishable truths and ghastly, impious 
errors. He is the first known founder of a religion to make endless 
hell a prominent feature in his doctrine, and belief in himself and 
his own claims a condition of salvation. 

He was wanting in filial love and duty to his parents, in brotherly 
affection to his own family. He plainly taught men to love him 
best. ‘He that loveth father or mother more than me, is not 
worthy of me,”’ and many more words to that effect. 

He was abusive in his vituperation against certain individuals, 
calling them frightful names, “Ye serpents, ye generation of 
vipers, how can ye escape the damnation of hell?” His manners 
were not always such as to be followed ; and he betrayed the weak- 
ness of much self-conceit, promising rewards to his followers and 
threatening with perdition those who rejected him. If the New 
Testament, which records all this, be true, then Christ is neither a 
God to be worshipped, nor a teacher to be implicitly trusted, nor an 
example to be in all things followed. From first to last, and with 
only one exception, I reject the foregoing Christian dogmas on moral 
grounds alone. 

I turn now to the more welcome duty of stating what I believe, 
and why. 

And first, on this head, I must explain why I believe anything 
which cannot be physically demonstrated. 

I find, within my complex nature, thoughts and feelings which, 
however produced or evolved, are absolutely distinct from my bodily 
functions and appetites, and which I ascribe to a spirit or soul within 
me, and which, to speak more accurately, lam. I do not say I have a 
soul. I say lam a soul, and I have a body and brain through which 
I think and feel and act. Being this conscious spirit or soul (you 
may call it what you please) I can think and apprehend much of 
the world in which I live, understand some of the laws which regu- 
late, develop, and preserve the universe, and so am brought by my 
reasoning faculties into a limited but very certain knowledge of the 
fact that mind of some sort and not blind chance is or has been 
occupied in the production and order of all things. 

I find in myself likewise an irrepressible sense that I am bound to 
do what is right and to avoid what is wrong, and to take great pains 
to discover what is right and what is wrong. And this moral anxiety 
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is felt not merely about actions and behaviour which men will see 
and praise or blame accordingly, but about my own rightness of 
heart, the purity of my motives, the unselfishness of my desires. In 
spite of all I may do to evade this obligation and to deceive myself, 
I find this conscientiousness cannot be explained to myself in any 
other terms than loyalty to my Maker, the author of my being. I 
know what it is to do my duty in calm and clear expectation of the 
whole world’s blame. I know what it is to receive praise for good 
conduct, when in my inmost heart I have been ashamed of my un- 
worthy motives for that conduct. So whether I will or not, I must 
believe in the existence of some One who has given me life, and put 
into me this sense of loyalty to Himself before all things, who makes 
me glad when I obey and sad and wretched when I disobey Him. 

Further I have, besides reason and conscience, what we call a heart 
of love, which in a great measure teaches me what my duty is, is 
ever at hand to suggest all good deeds which shall benefit and gladden 
my fellow-men. This love within me turns all duty into a delight, 
and self-sacrifice becomes not a torture but a rapture. I, then, a 
soul with reason, conscience, and affections, am not the product of 
chance but of mind, and of a Mind which recognises and demands 
righteousness, and who, I believe, must have love among His attri- 
butes, or else He would not have caused me to possess this most 
blessed gift. 

I am thus by my own nature lifted above the merely material 
world into an invisible world of thought, conscience, and affection ; 
and as I am caused, and not of my own creation, nor the mere pro- 
duct of unregulated atoms, I am, as I said, simply forced to believe 
in God—to believe in One who is conscious of me, and who purposely 
gave me birth and endowed me with this spiritual nature in order 
that I might in time come to know and obey and love Him. 

I must add here, too, that the method by which my spiritual 
nature has been produced or evolved can make not the smallest dif- 
ference to what it is and involves. Just as the Evolution theory 
(which I always heartily accepted so far as it went, with some slight 
reservations in detail) did not diminish from, but added exceedingly 
to, my reverent delight and wonder at the Creator’s skill, so the 
various efforts to account for the development of our spiritual nature 
without ascribing it to a divine source (silly and weak as these 
efforts appear to me) can make not the smallest difference to the 
respect I owe to my spiritual nature, or to inferences which common 
sense compels me to draw from the possession of that nature and the 
activity of its faculties. Faith is not credulity, and I wait with 
patience for any really sound reason why I should not believe in a 
God who is the conscious author of my soul. 

Now this is what I believe concerning God: That He is of a 
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nature not comprehensible by man, but dimly yet truly conceived to 
be Soul or Spirit, without body or outward form. Of the mode of 
His existence or of His relation to the visible world, we know abso- 
lutely nothing, and have no need to know. It is enough that He has 
no likeness to anything in the heavens or in the earth, save only the 
invisible soul or spirit of man, which may be taken as a very small 
and faint reflection of Him, but no more a measure of what He is 
than a drop of morning dew represents the ocean. 

I repudiate alike metaphysics and mythology in my conceptions 
of God. I have lived too long in the delightful exercise of my 
faculties in communion with God to suffer myself ever to break 
its blissful repose by researches into the absolute mystery of His 
being. 

But I believe in Him, in His perfect wisdom, all-sufficient power 
(I purposely do not use the term omnipotence), and in His perfect 
goodness and goodwill, so that all the past, all the present, and all 
the future of the worlds and creatures under His control are the best 
that could have been devised, and will all have a final issue in good- 
ness and blessedness for every creature which He has made capable 
of thought, of feeling, and of aspiration. However long the process, 
and to us devious the pathway, all shall find a home and rest and 
fruition at last. 

I, therefore, not only believe in Him intellectually, but I trust Him 
with my whole heart ; I have the most entire confidence in His good- 
ness and love, and no less in His perfect knowledge and wisdom. So 
that when troubles come and ills assail me, I have no fear. I do not 
care what becomes of my flesh or of any of the constantly perishing 
things of time and sense; I care only that God’s good will may be 
done in me, and for me, and by me; and of that I am as certain as 
that I shall one day die; for He is supreme ruler and lord over all 
events and things in time and space. I, therefore, believe also that 
God requires of me to do good and to be good; not to be perfect all 
at once, not to be a monstrosity of virtues, a freak of ethical nature, 
but to grow good by slow degrees, by native effort, bv the active 
energics of a soul in its struggle with physical appetite and with 
surrounding temptations. 

The Godin whom I believe can only be really obeyed by our being 
good to each other, can only be served truly by thoughts and words and 
deeds of brotherly love, so that we men should be workers together with 
Him, as the agents of His goodwill, in the elevation of mankind at 
large and in the promotion of happiness which is to be earned, and 
not merely dropped into our mouths. I believe that sin is punished 
and righteousness rewarded only in the sense that sin is its own tor- 
mentor and righteousness its own reward. This is a wide subject, 
upon which I have not space to enter now. But the justice of God, 
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I believe, is to be seen even here on earth—not at all in the unequal 
distribution of pain and pleasure—but in the effects of evil and right- 
eousness respectively on the persons who practise them. 

I believe likewise in the life after death for myself and for every 
other spirit which, for aught we know, may dwell in the bodies 
of lower creatures, even in trees and flowers and stones. All spirits 
which God has begotten, and which are conscious of Him, and either 
do or can hereafter love and rejoice in Him are immortal, not on the 
ground of the mere indestructibility of spirit gud spirit, but, if 
God loves them at all, He will never cease to love them. 

I believe God loves me; if He had not loved me I never should 
have loved God, for then I should have been better than He. 

I love Him because he first loved me, and I argue therefore that He 
will love me always—for ever and for ever, and make me at last into 
the beautiful, spotless, perfect being which will give Him fullest 
pleasure and redound to the glory of His triumphant love. 

I believe in prayer too. I am glad to believe that God would no 
more answer my prayer for what would do me harm than if I did 
not ask at all. If I thought I could a/ter the supreme and loving 
Will by my prayers I would never pray again. But I have given up 
that foolish kind of prayer, and have betaken myself to praying for 
those blessings which will best help me to serve Him faithfully and 
make me grow more like what He wishes me to be. My prayers are 
chiefly turned to praises, and in my loving communion with Him I 
gain strength and hope, not only for myself, but for all I love and 
the sorrowing and ignorant and unbelieving world outside. 

But inasmuch as God is the father of us all, and as the souls of 
His children are of different ages and stages of development, I 
believe every one of them has the right of going to Him and pouring 
out their full hearts and asking for just what they want. If they 
do not get what they ask for, they get a greater blessing still out of 
having prayed at all. 

Of the mysteries of pain, sin, and death I must be silent here, for 
my space is all but exhausted. Ido not say I have explained and 
accounted for every single detail of the world’s woes, but I have, by 
believing in God, found a grand solution for these deep problems, 
which if not complete may lead the way to a most perfect vindication 
of all the events of life and the history of human woe. 

At last we come to the grounds on which I rest my belief. Why 
do I believe in this good, and loving, and trustworthy God, instead of 
believing him to be a fiend, or denying a God altogether ? 

Because it is only reasonable (and I fearlessly claim here the 
assent both of all believers of every creed and also of all atheists and 
agnostics), it is only reasonable to say that if there be a God to whom 
man owes his being, God must be at least as good as the best man 
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who ever lived ; nay, at least as good as the best man’s conception of 
God. Standing alone, and, poor me! far down in the list of the 
good-hearted and kind, I say reverently, if God were only as good as 
I am and try to be, and if He has the power which I have not, there 
shall no evil befall any creature in the whole universe that shall not 
turn at last into its blessing. 

I fearlessly state that “nothing is too good to be true of God,” 
nothing in men’s hopes too grand and joyous to be realised at length 
in God’s own time. The form in which we shape those hopes may 
be feebly false, but the hope for good can never fail. We are to be 
disappointed only to be enraptured. God himself could not reveal 
to us the glory which is yet to come. 


The axiom is very simple, but it has a gigantic power, a rule 


applicable to ten thousand forms of faith and doubt. ‘God must be 
at least as good as the best of men wish to be, as the best of men 
believe Him to be.”’ The same axiom which enables us to demolish 
the falsehood in religion enables us also to build up a true religion. 
Cast your eyes back at that horrible list of dogmas which I have dis- 
carded and see how this axiom has beaten the brains out of every one. 
The whole scheme of salvation looks ridiculous by the side of the simple 
statement that God is the father of every soul, of sinner or saint, loves 
all alike with an everlasting love, will turn every sinner into a saint, 
will never let any that He has once loved perish or fall out of His 
loving hand. 

These souls were every one begotten by Him because He loved 
them, and not because He hated or might come to hate them some 
day. We neced no salvation from curse and damnation, for we are, 
and always have been, and always shall be, safe with Him. We do 
need cleansing and progress in all virtue, and that is assured to us by 
the conviction that He made us for no other purpose, and His pur- 
pose can never fail. All this, intensely joyous as it is, is also 
intensely moral. To catch even a glimpse of it is to go straightway 
and repent of our sins, and with weeping eyes beseech our Father to 
make and keep us good, that we may requite His great love by entire 
loyalty to Him and faithful love to our brother man. 

Finally, this noble and sublime creed cannot be of much use if it 
enter merely into the head as an intellectual conviction : there alone 
it will be of neither ethical use nor spiritual comfort ; it must enter 
the very soul by its own hatred of sin and its love of right. It 
must be learnt in the actual experience of that conflict with the evil 
in our lower natures which alone gives us insight into the higher and 
spiritual world of God and the soul. We must be “ pure in heart” 
if we would see God at all. 

I have written all the foregoing in feverish haste in limited time; 
I know the weakness of the advocacy compared with the strength of 
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the cause for which I plead. But I ask the strong men of all reli- 
gious denominations, and the strong men among the unbelievers too, 
to weigh well even the arguments here adduced, and to point out the 
flaws in the reasoning, that I, as still a faithful seeker after truth, 
may be corrected where I am in error; and if my faith in God be 
unreasonable, perhaps they will kindly account for a godless universe 
producing such a preposterous race of fools as mankind will certainly 
be proved to be for believing in an author of their being superior to 
themselves, if there be none. 

How our sheep and oxen would laugh at us for being religious if 
they only knew! They are far too wise to think about such absur- 
dities as a God of wisdom and love! 

Heaven send quickly a New Reformation. The revolt against the 
old creed has already reaped too large a crop of Atheism. Our 
return to common sense in our religion cannot be too soon. 


CHARLES VoyYSEY. 


II. 


Unper the head of The New Reformation, an article appears in 
the Fortnightly Review from the pen of Mr. Voysey, lamenting that 


the religious reformers of the sixteenth century stopped short of the 
full scope of the work they had entered upon, and urging that a 
farther step in advance should now be taken. The reformation 
suggested is on a large scale. The writer rejects all, or’ nearly 
all, Christian dogmas as being immoral ; he throws off the tyranny of 
an infallible book; he denies the divinity of Christ, and rejects his 
authority both as to matters of belief and as an infallible example 
and rule of conduct. He gives a brief exposition of the religious 
beliefs he still holds, and concludes with an expression of hope that a 
new reformation may come quickly. ‘Our return to common sense 
in our religion cannot be too soon.” 

The objections raised by the writer against the dogmas of Chris- 
tianity are nowise new. The difficulties which he enumerates as 
arising out of the acceptance of these dogmas are as old as Chris- 
tianity itself; believers in Christianity have never sought to deny 
their existence nor have they ever pretended that reason could solve 
them. On the contrary they have always held that the Christian 
doctrine contained mysteries insoluble by human reason. The know- 
ledge of this fact, however, has not prevented thousands and thou- 
sands of learned and honest and truth-loving men in all ages from 
embracing Christianity, and heartily adhering to it. To them it has 
not seemed impossible to combine the acceptance of these mysteries 
with a firm belief in the truth of the Christian religion. This is not 
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indeed a proof that they were right, but the united testimony of so 
large and important a body of men in a matter of such practical 
importance, well acquainted as they were with the force of the pro- 
posed difficulties, may well be thought to carry some weight, when 
there is question of deciding what common sense requires in matter 
of religious belief. When we turn to the New Reformation plan, 
the new form of religion that has to supersede Christianity, we find 
that its exponent does not propose to base it, any more than 
Christianity, on physical proofs, but on the inward promptings of 
his own conscience and heart. So that we are thrown back on 
human testimony after all, only instead of having a “crowd of 
witnesses over our heads,’ we are reduced to the views and experi- 
ences of an individual, and that too of one who informs us that he 
has formerly entertained religious convictions of a very different 
kind. I offer this observation not as a proof that the newly proposed 
religion is false, but because its author appeals to us to return to 
common sense in our religion, and it can scarcely be said that under 
these circumstances the New Reformation presents itself to us as a 
work of common sense. It seems also that these reflections might 
suggest some hesitation and greater modesty in characterising not 
only dogmas which have approved themselves to many highly 
gifted intellects, but also in speaking of one who, as founder of the 
Christian religion, has ever been and is now held in the highest 
veneration by a very large portion of mankind. We are asked to 
look at religion by the light of common sense. In attempting to do 
so, I need not here enter upon an examination of the proofs that 
there is a God, that He is just and good, that He is the creator of the 
world and of man, that man has a conscience, which implies the 
existence of a moral law, and that God in some way or other com- 
municates with His creatures. So much is admitted by our writer, 
and I therefore take it for granted. Religion treats of the relation 
between God and man. To be real it must be practical, it 
must deal with things as they are. A scheme of religion, how- 
ever artfully constructed, however pleasing to the imagination, if it 
fails to recognise the realities of man’s actual position, is altogether 
worthless; it is no better than a dream. Now the man who believes 
in God, creator of all things, the moment he turns his mind to con- 
sider the relations between the creator and His creatures finds himself 
surrounded by impenetrable mystery. There are many things he 
understands and which fill him with admiration of the power, the 
wisdom, and the goodness of God, but there are many others that 
utterly surpass his comprehension. The fact of creation is in itself a 
mystery. How could God bring things out of nothing? How can 
we understand His having existed from all eternity, without creatures 
of any kind and without need of any, and then having of a sudden 
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brought numberless beings into existence in whose welfare He is 
deeply interested, yet without having thereby added to his own 
happiness, which was perfect from all eternity? We cannot explain 
the fact, our minds fail to grasp it ; yet this is but one of many mys- 
teries we are forced to admit if we acknowledge the existence of God, 
creator of heaven and earth. Nor are mysteries in nature confined 
to the physical order alone. Difficulties quite as great, quite as 
inexplicable, meet us in the moral order. Take the existence of pain 
and suffering which is one of the consequences of creation. Look at 
the wild beasts of the earth: carnivorous animals cannot exist with- 
out causing pain and death to others. They cannot help it—it is a 
necessity of their existence; their members are framed for the 
purpose, and if they fail to cause pain and death to others they are 
doomed to die themselves. What a mystery is here! Why did 
their Creator so fashion them? How is this to be reconciled with 
the belief that God is good, and that He loves all His creatures? We 
cannot deny the facts ; we doubt not that God is good, yet we cannot 
explain the connection between the two ; it is a mystery, and as such 
we accept it. The mystery is greater still in the case of man. How 
frequent are the cases of children, without any fault of theirs, born of 
vicious parents, reared in vice, brought up in dens of iniquity, re- 
moved from all good influences, taught to regard sin as their means 
of livelihood, and so carrying out a wretched existence in sin, poverty, 
and disease, till death comes as a relief; whilst others abound with 
good things and have every opportunity of instruction, of practising 
virtue, and of improving their faculties both of mind and body. How 
are such things to be explained ? How are they to be reconciled with 
the justice of God and His love for all His children? That they are 
compatible every believer in God must admit, yet he cannot explain 
how. The existence of evil is one of the greatest, perhaps the greatest 
of difficulties which presents itself to the human mind when contem- 
plating the work of an all-wise and beneficent Creator. The atheist 
seeks to escape from the difficulty by denying the existence of God. 
He only involves himself in other difficulties and contradictions from 
which reason recoils, and he ends in universal scepticism. But the 
man who believes in God, while he is forced by his reason to acknow- 
ledge that God is just and wise and good, is unable either to deny 
these facts or to explain them. He can but bow down before God 
and declare that man’s reason is finite whilst God isinfinite ; that there- 
fore there ure many of God’s works, both in the physical and moral 
order, that are removed beyond the comprehension of man, and there- 
fore that it is not reasonable or just to judge a religion to be false on 
the sole ground that its teaching includes mysteries we cannot under- 
stand. The friends of Job argued that because he was sorely afflicted 
he must have deeply sinned, for God would not punish the innocent. 
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Job rightly rejected their conclusion: “Till I die I will not depart 
from my innocence ;” yet he was sorely vexed how to account for 
God’s conduct in his regard. “I have not sinned, and my eye abideth 
in bitterness.’”” When the Divine answer came, it took not the form of 
a solution of the difficulty. He was bidden to look around him and con- 
sider the wonderful works of creation by which he was surrounded on 
all sides, and to reflect how little able he was to understand them, how 
far he was from being able to vie in strength and knowledge with Him 
who made them. Therefore it was not for him to question providen- 
tial arrangements of one whose works he was so little able to under- 
stand. Job’s reply is that which alone all sensible men can utter 
who believe in God, and yet are unable to unravel the mysteries 
which necessarily follow upon that belief: “1 know that Thou canst 
do all things, and no thought is hid from Thee. Who is this that 
hideth counsel without knowledge? Therefore have I spoken un- 
wisely, and things that above measure exceed my knowledge.” 
(Job xlii. 3.) 

It follows that no man who believes in God, and fairly looks at 
things as they are, can logically reject religious teaching on the sole 
ground that it includes mysteries; on the contrary, his observation 
of nature, so full of mysteries, will predispose him rather to expect to 
meet with them even in a revealed religion. There is another prac- 
tical reflection which common sense would not be unlikely to suggest. 
If God has made man, if He takes an interest in His creature, if He 
has endowed him with a conscience which tells him he ought to serve 
God, and if men have now existed on this earth for many thousands 
of years, it does not seem probable that the work of forming a reli- 
gion to teach men how they have to serve God should have to be 
undertaken by some private individual at the present day. It seems 
far more probable that in creating him God must have made provi- 
sion of some kind for this great need of man. Reason seems to say 
that true religion in some shape there must have been from the 
beginning, and that a true religion must exist at the present day. It 
cannot be that it has still to be invented. When, therefore, we find 
that there exists amongst the most civilised portion of mankind, and 
also spread over the whole world, a religious body which claims to 
have been founded by special revelation from God many centuries 
ago, and to be heirs to an older revelation which dates from the first 
appearance of man upon this earth, it cannot be otherwise than pru- 
dent and right to inquire into the validity of her claim. There is a 
greater antecedent probability of her being the true religion than can 
be supposed to exist in favour of a religion which is an upstart of 
the day. 

The Catholic Church claims to have been founded by Christ more than 
eighteen centuriesago, and to havereceived her doctrine and her mission 
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from Him. She asserts that Christ is God, who can neither deceive nor 
be deceived, and therefore she holds that whatever doctrines He has 
taught, whatever doctrines she has been commissioned by Him to teach, 
ure necessary and infallibly true, and as such must be received by all 
men; not by reason of their intrinsic probability or because they are 
capable of exact proof; not because they approve themselves to our reason 
or to our moral sense, but independently of all this, for the reason that 
they have been revealed by God and rest on the authority of His 
infallible word. The Church makes no secret that amongst the doc- 
trines which she has received from Christ and which she is commis- 
sioned by Him to teach there are several which, viewed either from a 
rational or moral point of view, are incapable of receiving adequate 
explanation by the light of reason. They are mysteries. But she 
holds them to be equally true with any other doctrine taught by 
Christ, because Christ is God, and God cannot err. He hath the words 
of eternal life. If we gainsay them on account of any objection 
which our limited reason may raise against them we have spoken 
unwisely, and things that above measure exceed our knowledge. 
Mr. Voysey objects to the doctrine of the Trinity because he considers 
it absurd; all other dogmas, he distinctly wishes us to understand, 
he objects to on moral grounds. The dogma, for instance, of the 
atonement of our sins by Christ involves the injustice of punishing 
the innocent for the guilty; the doctrine of eternal punishment is 
incompatible with the idea of God’s love for all His creatures, and 
so with other dogmas. Our reply is like to that of the three Hebrew 
children to the Chaldean king : ‘‘ We have no occasion to answer thee 
concerning this matter.” If God has spoken we know that His word 
cannot fail to be true. Any difficulty must lie not in the facts as stated 
by God, but in the limited nature of our reason. There are no greater 
mysteries in the dogmas taught by Christ and by His Church than 
those which reason compels us to admit regarding the attributes of 
God and his dealings with his creatures. It is as hard to account for 
their existence in one case as it is in the other. It is not logical to 
reject one religion on the ground of its teaching one set of mysteries, 
and at the same time propose for acceptance a religion which teaches 
another set of mysteries equally obscure. But it is perfectly logical 
to say that with God there are many things which surpass the under- 
standing of man; but that God is truth, and can neither deceive nor 
be deceived, and that in consequence we accept as true anything 
which God teaches, even if we cannot understand it. 

Mr. Voysey does not ignore this fact, that believers in revelation 
assert that belief in mysteries impervious to human understanding is 
warranted by the sanction of the Word of God. “The order of 
thought,” he says, “demands that I should deal with the subject of 
‘revelation’ first, inasmuch as all the dogmas” (regarding God and 
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man) “ derive their sole strength and authority from a belief in reve- 
lation. I may say here that these dogmas would not stand a day 
unless it were believed that they were divinely revealed, and that 
they were nothing less sacred and beyond reach of doubt than ‘ God’s 
own word.’”’ But then our writer rejects revelation ; he rejects the 
grounds on which the belief of revelation rests. He rejects the 
divine authority of the Bible, because he declares that having read it 
carefully and prayerfully, he has found falsehoods in that book . . . 
worse even in the New Testament than in the Old Testament. He 
denies that Christ is God, and adds, “I reject Him likewise as an 
authority to rule my opinions and beliefs, and as an example to rule 
my conduct.” He denies the authority of the Church because Christ 
had no right to establish such a hierarchy as the so-called Catholic 
Church ; and further, because whoever and whatever Christ may have 
been, the logic of the Church's claim to divine authority is exceedingly 
faulty. All external authority being thus set aside, private judg- 
ment of the individual becomes the sole authority charged with 
determining what is right or wrong, true or false. As physical 
demonstration of religious truths is by the nature of things impossible, 
and as men are far from taking uniform views on many important 
points of religion and morality, all unity of religion under this 
system becomes practically impossible. The New Reformation, instead 
of uniting men in religious matters, can only result in still greater 
divisions than those which exist already, a circumstance which com- 
mon sense would scarcely regard as indicative of truth. It may be 
thought that reason and conscience may exercise a combining force 
sufficient to induce men to adopt unity of belief. Experience shows 
the fallacy of such hope. An obvious instance is afforded by the 
present case. Mr. Voysey rejects a number of Christian dogmas 
because he judges them to be immoral. The degree of difficulty 
which these dogmas present to the human mind is not the same in 
all, and there can be no doubt that the view taken of them by 
different persons on purely rational grounds would vary considerably, 
and would differ in many instances from those entertained by Mr. 
Voysey. He says he feels conscious that many will feel shocked at 
the view he expresses of the moral character of Christ, and doubtless 
many will pronounce his view an immoral one. Both sides can only 
appeal to their own internal conviction. After all it is easier to get 
men to unite in rejecting a doctrine than to agree in adopting one. 
It is easier to destroy than to construct ; and the new reformers will 
find it far easier to deny the dogmas of Christianity than to formu- 
late in their place a religion such as will approve itself to the common 
sense of mankind. Our author has given us a sketch of what the 
new religion is to be; many of its tenets do not admit of physical 
demonstration, but they are to be grounded on internal experience, 
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and to have the sanction of reason and conscience. There is a God 
who is the creator of all things; He is perfect in wisdom, in all- 
sufficient power (whatever that may imply), goodness, and good-will ; 
the lowest idea we can have of God is that He is as good as the best 
man who ever existed. But if so, how are we to account for the 
existence of evil? What moderately good man is there who, having 
the power to prevent it, would submit his children for a single day to 
the physical and moral degradation to which so many of God’s 
creatures are subject all their lives, through causes over which they 
have no control? How is this compatible with the belief that God 
is perfect in goodness and good-will towards all His creatures ? 

We cannot deny the facts, and if we believe there is a God we are 
compelled to acknowledge that they are compatible with His goodness; 
but reason does not explain how this can be. It is a mystery all the 
same. If the dogmas of revelation are to be rejected as immoral 
because reason fails to explain how they are to be reconciled with the 
moral attributes of God, why should not acceptance of this mystery 
of nature be accounted immoral on the same grounds? and, since we 
cannot deny the existence of the facts, why should we not do what 
Atheists do, and on moral grounds deny the existence of God? Those 
who admit the dogmas of revelation acknowledge their inability to 
understand them, but they accept them on the authority of God’s Word; 
the new reformers cast aside such authority, yet they ask us to accept 
as true, without authority and without explanation, mysteries which 
are as impenetrable to reason as any Christian dogma, and this on 
the plea of common sense. This is but one of the many contradic- 
tions which necessarily occur in any system the authors of which 
seek to retain a belief in the existence of God, yet refuse to believe 
anything about Him and His relations with creatures beyond what 
their own limited reason can explain. “ He that pryeth into majesty, 
shall be overwhelmed by glory ” (Prov. xx. 27). The new reformers 
may feel dissatisfied with the amount of independence of a teaching 
authority asserted by the old reformers, and may accuse them of lack 
of courage in not daring to follow up the logical consequences of their 
revolt. They may boldly push themselves forward in that direction, 
but they are under a sad delusion if they think they can check them- 
selves half-way in the descent without incurring from others the 
same condemnation which they now pronounce againsi their prede- 
cessors. The Catholic Church has always warned men that if they 
once reject the authority of a divinely-appointed teacher in matters 
of religion, they cannot, without violence to logical sequence, stop 
short of unbelief. As Cardinal Newman has well expressed it, 
Unlearn Catholicism, and you become Protestant, Unitarian, Deist, 
Pantheist, sceptic, in a dreadful but infallible succession; only not 
infallible by some accident of your position, of your education, 
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and of your cast of mind (Discourse on Mysteries of Nature and 
Grace). 

It is far otherwise with those who take their ground on divine 
revelation and the teaching of the Catholic Church. They acknow- 
ledge that many of the doctrines of Christianity are beyond the ken 
of the human understanding; but they say Christ is God, Christ has 
revealed these things to His Church and has commissioned her to 
teach them, therefore they accept them as God’s word, and as such 
infallibly true. As Mr. Voysey denies the divinity of Christ and 
rejects the authority of the Church, it is necessary to state tae 
grounds on which the Catholic Church rests her claim to divine 
authority derived from Christ. 

“ The logic of the Church’s claim to divine authority,” writes Mr. 
Voysey, “is exceedingly faulty. The Church bases its authority on 
the memorable words, ‘Thou art Peter,’ &c. (Matt. xvi. 18, 19). 
The authority of these words, ‘Thou art Peter,’ rests on the divine 
authority of the New Testament. But the authority of the New 
Testament in turn rests on the assertion of the very Church which 
derives its authority from the book. . . . We call this process, in 
other matters, arguing ina circle.’ The line of argument here set 
forth is justly described as arguing in a circle, but then it is not the 
line of argument the Church adopts in proving against unbelievers 
her divine origin and mission. The Catholic Church is in existence, 
and she claims to have been founded by Christ more than eighteen 
centuries ago, and to have existed without interruption down to the 
present day. Asked for the grounds on which she rests her claim, 
she, like any other body claiming ancient descent, appeals to the 
testimony of history. Amongst other sources of evidence, she appeals 
to the writings of the New Testament, but she does so not as to 
inspired books, but as to the genuine works of contemporary writers. 
She appeals to them as she appeals to Tacitus, or Seneca, or other 
trustworthy authorities, and she asserts their trustworthiness not on 
the ground of inspiration, but of critical proof. She adduces the 
testimony not only of these writers, but of others also, both pagans 
and Christians, to show that there truly was such a person as Christ, 
that He founded a society which received the name of the Christian 
and the Catholic Church, that that society continued to exist through 
successive generations down to the present day, and that the Church 
is that society. This she does on historical grounds and by historical 
evidence, precisely as English historians show that the English nation 
of the present day is descended from the English nation of the days 
of Alfred and of William the Conqueror. The very fact of the 
existence of the English nation at the present day, with its laws 
and customs, its language and literature, the type and manners 
and character of its people, is a strong link in the chain of 
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evidence available to prove the English descent. And in like 
manner the existence of the Catholic Church at the present day, with 
its peculiar doctrines and ritual, its hierarchy, its form of govern- 
ment, the manners and customs of its members, is strongly corrobora- 
tive of the Church’s claim to have descended from the original 
society instituted by Christ ; and as such it is frequently appealed to. 
But all this is strictly within the laws of historical evidence, on 
which when arguing with unbelievers the Church rests her claim of 
true descent from Christ. When this has been established, the next 
step in the argument is to assert that Christ who founded the Church 
was God; which assertion gives rise to two questions: Ist, How did 
Christ prove Himself to be God ? and 2nd, How has the knowledge 
of those proofs reached us ? 

Christ proved Himself to be God by His miracles, and above all 
by His resurrection from the dead. ‘The blind see, the lame walk, 
the lepers are made clean, the deaf hear, the dead rise again, to the 
poor the gospel is preached ; and blessed is he whosoever shall not be 
scandalised in me” (Luke vii. 22, 23). Christ foretold His own 
resurrection, and the apostles constantly appealed to it in proof of His 
divinity and His divine mission. St. Paul says, “If Christ be not 
risen again, then is our preaching vain, and your faith is vain also” 
(1 Cor. xv. 14). Mr. Voysey believes not in the miracles of Christ. 
He rejects all miracles as affording no evidence of the truth of the 
teaching of him who performs them, and even if he were to see one 
performed under his very eyes he tells us he should have too much 
sense to jump at the conclusion that whatever the performer said 
must be true. There is nothing new in this line of action ; a similar 
objection to the miracles of Christ was entertained by many of those 
who witnessed them, as St. John relates: ‘‘ Whereas He had done so 
many miracles before them they believed not in Him” (John xiii. 37); 
and when St. Paul spoke at Athens of “God giving faith to all by 
raising Christ up from the dead, some mocked, and others said, We 
will hear thee again concerning this matter” (Acts xvii. 32). It is 
open to men to deny miracles even if they see them ; but is their con- 
duct reasonable? A miracle is a fact which falls under the observa- 
tion of the senses qu‘te as much as any ordinary fact. It is quite 
possible to ascertain with certainty whether a man is truly dead ; it 
must be equally possible to ascertain if he comes to life again. The 
circumstance that the former event is one of daily occurrence, which 
the latter is not, does not make it a bit more difficult or more easy 
for the senses to recognise the fact if it comes before them. It may 
be objected that though our senses testify to a fact we may err in our 
appreciation of the cause of such fact, which we may erroneously 
attribute to a supernatural cause, whilst the cause in reality might 
be natural but unknown to us, or even a mere trick. It is true that 
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a man may sometimes fall into error by drawing too hasty conclusions 
from facts which come under his senses, but this cannot happen 
always, nor when he acts with proper caution and examination, 
otherwise the testimony of our senses would be of no use to us. 
How do we come to have any knowledge whatever of the laws 
of nature? Is it not through the testimony of our own senses, 
and the judgment that we form on that testimony? Man sees 
but individual facts; he sees the same fact often repeated under 
similar circumstances, and he thence deduces the existence of what 
he terms a law. This he is frequently able to do with perfect 
certainty, so that he is able to affirm in such instances, without fear 
of error, that such and such events come within the laws of nature, 
and that such and such other events do not. The laws of nature are 
a generalisation of the human mind, What man sees, what really 
exists, are individual facts. These facts are the result of God’s 
will, who has given being to all creatures, and who regulates all 
their movements by His will. We notice that He wills a particular 
creature to move continuously in one particular way, and we call that 
alaw of nature. But as the only reason of the existence of that crea- 
ture and of its movement is God’s will, so there is nothing to prevent 
God from willing that after a time that same creature should move 
in a different direction, or that it should do so once on some particu- 
lar occasion. It must be as possible for God to do so now as it was 
when first He called that creature into existence, and when He first 
ordered it to move. Nor does this argue a change in God any more 
than the act of creation itself argues achange. For all eternity the 
world did not exist: presently God made the world, but no change 
took place in consequence in God or in His eternal will. So it is in 
the case of a miracle: after a creature has, in obedience to God’s will, 
moved for a certain time in one direction, it moves in another direc- 
tion, equally in obedience to His will; the change is in the creature, 
not in God. As for the objection to miracles which Mr. Voysey 
raises on moral grounds, viz. that they imply that God “ is capricious, 
and unworthy of trust and love; that they make God say, ‘I can 
help you, but I wil/ not :” it surely cannot hold good for a moment. 
God does not treat all men alike, and has never done so. There are 
excellent reasons, no doubt, why He may give some good thing to 
one man and not to another ; and in fact, unless it be pretended that 
all things in this world are due to blind fate, and that God has no 
power or control over what happens on earth, it is God who is con- 
tinually distributing favours amongst men with an unequal hand, 
yet we do not on that account say that He is capricious or unkind, 
‘“‘Ts it not lawful for me to do as I will? Is thy eye evil because 
mine is good?” (Matthew xx. 15). Miracles therefore cannot be 
rejected on the ground either that they are impossible or that as 
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facts they cannot be ascertained, or that they imply change or 
unkindness in God. They are facts that may be ascertained and 
proved by the same rules which guide us in all other matters which 
depend on the testimony of our senses. It is quite possible for a 
man to say, Even if I saw a miracle I would not believe it ; but such 
conduct is certainly not suggested by reason and common sense. So 
it is possible for the mind to reject a claim like that of Christ, con- 
firmed by miracles, and above all by His resurrection from the dead. 
Miracles induce not a physical but a moral certainty in the mind. 
But moral certainty is true certainty. It is the certainty which 
guides us in all the most important actions of our life and in our 
dealings with our fellow-men. In like manner, faith is not a neces- 
sity, but a virtue. An act of faith is not a scientific demonstration, 
it is an act of the free will of man; it is service paid to God, but it 
is a reasonable service. ‘The Spirit and the bride say, Come. And 
he that heareth, let him say, Come. And he that thirsteth, let him 
come, and he that will, let him take the water of life freely”’ 
(Apoe. xxii. 17). 

Now, returning to our inquiry into the line of argument adopted 
by the Catholic Church when defending her claim to divine authority, 
the question which occurs is, “ How did Christ prove Himself to be 
God?” The Church replies, “‘ By His miracles, and chiefly by His 
resurrection from the dead.” In answer to the further question, 
“ How has the knowledge that He did so prove Himself reached us ?” 
the Church follows a course similar to that adopted when proving 
that she has been instituted by Christ. She appeals in the first 
instance to history. She puts forward the writings of the evangelists 
and the apostles, not as inspired books, but as contemporary historical 
records, and from them she points out what miracles Christ performed, 
how they were witnessed and received by friends and enemies, and 
especially by His apostles and disciples. She gathers evidence also 
on these points from other writers. She appeals likewise to the 
firmness with which these witnesses adhered to their testimony 
through the whole course of their lives, through persecution and even 
unto deuth. In further confirmation of the divinity of Christ and 
the birth of His mission, she appeals to the manner in which His 
prophecies concerning the Church and the Jewish nation have been 
fulfilled, to the wonderful spread of the gospel, to the constancy oi 
the martyrs, to the great change for good which the preaching of the 
Gospel has wrought amongst men, and having already proved that 
she herself, the Catholic Church, was founded by Christ and has 
existed from that time to this day, she appeals to the unbroken 
testimony which she has borne through so many ages to the belief 
which has been held in the truth of His miracles. 

So far, the writers of the New Testament have not been appealed 
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to in any way as inspired writers, but only as contemporary wit- 
nesses, and no greater authority has been claimed for them than for 
other historians. But now, when it has been proved, without any 
appeal to inspired writings, that the Church is founded by Christ 
and that Christ is God, it follows that the words recorded by the 
evangelists as having been spoken by Him (apart from all question 
of the inspiration of the books in which they are recorded) are, by 
the very fact of having been uttered by Christ, divine words and 
infallibly true. Such words as, “ Thou art Peter, and upon this rock 
will I build my Church,” &c.; “As the Father has sent me, I also 
send you”’ (John xx. 21); “Going, teach ye all nations ... behold 
Iam with you all days even to the consummation of the world” 
(Matt. xxviii. 19, 20) are God’s words, and therefore the church to 
whom they relate is a divine institution, and has authority from 
God. There is still one further step. This Church, founded by God, 
with a mission from God to teach all nations, and armed with a 
divine promise that God will be with her to the consummation of 
the world, cannot err in her teaching—she is, by God’s appointment, 
infallible. She is infallible in what she teaches about herself; she 
is infallible in all her doctrines. Amongst other truths to which 
she bears witness is this, that the authors of the books of the Old 
and of the New Testament were inspired by God, and accordingly that 
they are the Word of God. Therefore, those who admit her divine 
authority must henceforth accept them as such. 

Now in the course of this argument there is no arguing in a circle. 
The Church when proving to unbelievers her divine authority does 
not appeal to the divine authority of the New Testament, but only 
to its historical authority as a contemporary document—an authority 
which is in no way derived from the Church, but from the human 
credibility of its writers, supported by critical evidence. It is only 
when she has thus, independently of the divine authority of the 
Scriptures, established her own authority as an infallible teacher 
appointed by God, that she declares those same Scriptures to be 
inspired, and proceeds in argument and in teaching to use them as 
such. I have not here attempted to set forth in detail the proofs 
either of the divinity of Christ or of the divine mission of the 
Church ; my object has been rather to show what is the line of 
argument by which the Catholic Church proves her divine authority, 
and that it is a perfectly logical line of argument. It is on these 
grounds that Catholics admit the divine authority of the Church, 
and therefore believe without doubting whatever the Church teaches 
—even the mysteries of God which surpass all understanding. There 
is nothing illogical in believing mysteries we cannot understand, if 
we believe them on the authority of what is shown logically to be the 


Word of God. 
Wiii1am CLIFFORD. 

























































A WORD ON 
LORD RANDOLPH CHURCHILL’S RESIGNATION. 


Lorp Ranpotrew CuvuRcuILv’s resignation is a very interesting event 
to the observer of contemporary politics. It was wholly unexpected, 
and up to the present it has found no satisfactory justification. That 
a man who only the other day declared with perfect truth that the 
Conservatives were in power simply “to maintain the unity of the 
Unionist party” should do what in him lay to destroy that unity 
solely because, as Chancellor of the Exchequer, “he could not concur 
in the Estimates put forth by his colleagues of the War Office and 
the Admiralty,’”’ * seems worse than inconsistent. But the inadequacy 
of the reasons for his resignation put forward by Lord Randolph 
Churchill has less claim upon our attention than the effect which that 
resignation has produced in the country. The exultation it caused 
among Gladstonians was only surpassed by the consternation it spread 
among staunch Conservatives. It is hardly too much to say that, had 
this event taken place under the ordinary conditions of party strife, 
Lord Salisbury would have had to resign. Luckily for the Prime 
Minister, Lord Hartington is within call, and may be able to infuse 
fresh strength into what, for the moment, seemed a desperate cause. 
All this shows what a long way towards democracy England has 
travelled, even within the last decade; it shows, too, certain defects 
which may be considered inherent in all forms of democratic govern- 
ment. Some eight years ago the Government of Lord Beaconsfield 
lost two of its most important members at a very critical moment — 
critical because Conservative Governments are apt to be distrusted 
on account of their supposed liking for warlike adventures. And 
just when such suspicion was ripening into certainty Lord Carnarvon, 
the most fair-minded and loyal of men, and Lord Derby, whose 
moderation was proverbial, resigned their posts. Yet these resig- 
nations had almost no apparent effect upon the stability of Lord 
Beaconsfield’s administration. Now, when Lord Randolph Churchill 
resigns on what all men must acknowledge to be utterly inade- 
quate grounds, the Prime Minister trembles in his seat, and the 
game is almost given up as lost. Of course it may be said that 
this only goes to prove the enormous power and popularity of Lord 
Randolph Churchill. But the question still remains, how has he 
won this popularity and gained this power? It will scarcely 
be contested that Lord Randolph Churchill has, within the last five 
years, become as popular and as powerful as Mr. Gladstone was 

1) Lord Randolph Churchill, it is said now, does not quite agree with this view of the 
matter. But as this is the explanation given in Zhe Times, an explanation manifestly 


authorised by Lord Randolph Churchill himself, which has since been confirmed in 
detail by Lord Salisbury, it must be accepted. 
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in 1856, after a quarter of a century of vast political exertions, 
more popular certainly, if less powerful, than Lord Beaconsfield ever 
was in his lifetime. Yet no one, surely, will assert that Lord 
Randolph Churchill is intellectually or morally the superior of either 
of these men. And therefore one is driven perforce to the conclu- 
sion that Lord Randolph Churchill’s extraordinarily rapid rise to 
popularity and influence is due to the fact that he addresses an 
extended electorate, rather than to his powers of mind and character. 
Experience, ancient and modern, emphasises the truth that democracy 
naturally breeds despotism; but we, it seems, are fated to witness 
and realise in detail the processes of this strange evolution. Intel- 
ligent men praise with reserve and blame with qualifications ; they 
avoid exaggeration as a deadly sin, and in a small electorate their 
influence is far more apparent than it is in a large electorate. But 
the uneducated masses know no limits in their love; whoever takes 
their fancy is immediately exalted far above his fellows, and so the 
favourite of the mob, at one bound, becomes its master. 

In the old democracies, however, there was a reverse side to the 
shield. When the state was identical with the city, every citizen 
knew the popular hero personally ; they discussed the motives of 
his actions, and weighed the results with full comprehension of the 
whole case; accordingly their dislikes were at least as vehement as 
their likings, and they veered from love to hate and from hate to 
love with extraordinary facility. Therefore the fickleness of demo- 
cracies passed into a proverb. But the popular hero of our day is not 
exposed, at least not in anything like equal measure, to sudden loss 
of influence. The citizens of Athens, for example, by the mere 
conditions of their existence, enjoyed an excellent political education ; 
to touch but upon one point, they all suffered immediately and 
directly from the evil results of any mistaken policy ; but the masses 
of our British electorate to-day have received no political education 
whatever, and the evil results of mistaken policies are not brought 
home to them in the same impressive way. Consequently the mere 
instinct of hero-worship which proved all too strong in Attica is 
absolutely unrestrained in modern England, and it is already making 
itself felt with ever increasing intensity. 

The evil results of this blind desire on the part of the many to 
admire and follow some one political leader are manifest enough in 
the case now under consideration. Lord Randolph Churchill has 
done next to nothing to deserve the popularity accorded to him. He 
is, of course, very clever, and his cleverness is of the sort to please a 
British electorate; his pungent phrases tickle their fancy as strong 
beer does their palate, but the quality by virtue of which he reigns 
over their imagination is the sheer pluck and courage in him, his 
venturesome audacity and declared contempt of all conventionalities. 
These qualities are valuable enough in all positions in life, especially 
valuable, one would think, in the leader of a handful of Uhlans, but 
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they are scarcély so valuable in English politics as to justify their 
“possessor in pretending to autocratic power. Yet this and nothing 
less is manifestly Lord Randolph Churchill’s pretension. His rise to 
‘power has been unexampled in rapidity. After practically five years 
of political service (he was almost unknown when he marshalled 
‘the opposition which opposed Mr. Bradlaugh’s admission to the 
House of Commons), he became Chancellor of the Exchequer and 
leader of the Lower House, with influence in the Cabinet, it may 
safely be asserted, second to that enjoyed by no one of his col- 
leagues, not even excepting the Prime Minister. Yet he is not 
content with his position. It is plain from Lord Salisbury’s state- 
ment made in the Cabinet Council of December 28th that Lord 
Randolph Churchill resigned because he was not allowed to override 
the unanimous decision of his colleagues upon a matter which had 
received their “ prolonged consideration.” 

Seldom or never were personal pretensions urged with such dis- 
regard of principle. If one may believe his own words, Lord 
Randolph Churchill accepted office primarily to maintain the union 
of the Unionist party. In three months, however, this consideration 
becomes unimportant in view of his belief that the proposed expendi- 
ture upon the fleet and army is extravagant. This does not imply 
that Lord Randolph Churchill has discovered some departmental 
wastefulness that might be checked, or some source of corruption 
that might be closed ;* it simply means that he, unlike his colleagues 
and unlike the press, sees nothing threatening in the present state of 
Europe, and that he is therefore intent upon reducing our national 
insurance against what seems to him improbable disaster. Lord 
Randolph Churchill resigned—we have Lord Salisbury’s authority for 
it—because he objected to the amount of the Naval Estimates in 
general,and because in particular he objected to spend the money neces- 
sary to put our ports and coaling stations in a proper state of defence. 
But what does this really mean? Take the present expenditure upon the 
Navy and our system of naval defence in every quarter of the globe. 
It is an open secret that Lord Charles Beresford, the one specialist 
member of the present Admiralty Board who is also a member of 
Parliament, has been the moving spirit of Lord George Hamilton’s de- 
cision slightly to increase the Navy Estimates. It is not yet understood 
by the country at large, but it is matter of common knowledge to the 
well-informed, that Lord George Hamilton, in his Guildhall speech, 
vastly exaggerated the present strength of our Navy. It is no less 
well known that when Lord Charles Beresford came into power there 
was no Intelligence Department in our Naval Service, such as exists 


(1) ‘Lord Randolph Churchill failed to explain in what way reductions could be 
made without impairing the efficiency of the Services.” (Vide Lord Salisbury’s state 
ment above mentioned.) 
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in every other marine in the world. Had war broken out then, and 
had our submarine telegraph wires been cut, the commander of our 
fleet in the Pacific would not have known where to go or what to do; 
our whole system of offensive and defensive warfare would have 
been lamed for months. As for our ports and coaling stations it 
is sufficient to say that both political parties are agreed they 
should be put in a proper state of defence, and that the necessary 
works were begun before the present Government came into 
office. Clearly, then, our insurance against loss on the high seas 
in time of war is altogether inadequate. An able official stated 
the case correctly a short time ago by saying that, “In case of 
war with any great Power we stand to lose at least £100,000,000 
sterling; if the precautions at present being taken were not carried 
out, we should lose more nearly £1,000,000,000.” 

Under these circumstances, and in the present political situation 
of Europe, will any person assert that retrenchment in our Naval 
Estimates is desirable? Does any one believe that Lord Randolph 
Churchill understands this matter better than Lord Charles Beres- 
ford ?—who is supported, moreover, by universal opinion. The case 
against Lord Randolph Churchill in regard to the Army Estimates is 
nearly if not quite as strong as this. And yet Lord Randolph Churchill 
insists upon retrenchment at all risks. "What, one is constrained to 
ask, did he hope or expect to save in the two Services in the course 
of the next twelve months? Let us make an extreme estimate— 
let us say that he hoped to save five millions sterling. Well, rather 
than expend five millions of money needlessly he has chosen to 
imperil the union of these kingdoms, and to weaken the power of 
Great Britain in the councils of Europe. Surely in order to absolve 
Lord Randolph Churchill of criminal folly, one must assert that the 
<lemocracy insists upon retrenchment. But this is not true; it is 
even the exact converse of the truth. The old ten-pound house- 
holder loved cheeseparing economies and the diatribes of Mr. Joseph 
Hume, but with the progress of democracy the burden of our local 
indebtedness has grown faster than the imperial debt has been 
reduced. In all modern democracies, in the United States, in France, 
and in Italy, the people have shown themselves tolerant not only of 
waste and inefficiency, but of corruption. The mass of men in all 
times and places love an open hand. 

The conclusion of the whole matter seems to be this. Lord 
Randolph Churchill really believes in peace-at-any-price ; he is con- 
vineed that Great Britain should sever herself as completely as pos- 
sible from Europe, and should avoid all needless participation in 
European affairs. Consequently he objects on principle to any 
increase in the Army and Navy estimates. But this principle, 
laudable enough as a general rule, he here pushes to an extreme, 
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and, therefore, we are compelled to believe that his personal 
ambition had much to do with his resignation. Lord Randolph 
Churchill wished to win extraordinary reputation. as Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, not as a bold innovator in matters of finance, like Mr. 
Gladstone, but in the only way which seemed open to him, by eco- 
nomies which he could not show to be practicable, and which, even 
if they had been practicable, would have been inopportune. And 
rather than give up this dream of ill-founded personal ambition, he 
chooses to break up the party which has exalted him, and to put to 
hazard one of the most sacred interests of his country. To say this 
is to judge him mainly by his own words and by facts of common 
knowledge. 

Yet it is certain that this most ill-judged and foolish action will 
not even shake Lord Randolph Churchill’s popularity in the country. 
The masses will not inquire curiously into his motives; pique may 
win the upper hand of his patriotism a dozen times, for all they care. 
As he is loved for his audacity and contempt of conventionalities 
there would, indeed, be no ground for wonder if his resignation were 
actually to add to the attraction his personality exercises. This is 
the weakest point of a-democracy. Unable to praise or blame 
with discrimination, the masses tempt their leader to folly by assur- 
ing him beforehand of plenary absolution. A matter so intimately 
concerning the future fortunes of England should be considered by 
statesmen of both parties; it is for them to devise some remedy for 
the evil, if the evil be not wholly imaginary. Whether or not they 
will find it in a House of Lords so reformed and strengthened that it 
shall be the chief estate of the realm, is not here the question. If 
this paper fairly presents the present condition of things, some 
remedy for the constitutional defect must be found, and that quickly. 

In comparison with this question, which affects the very structure 
of our present political Constitution, the doubt whether Lord Har- 
tington will or will not consent to form with Lord Salisbury a 
Coalition Government, is of small importance. Every one who knows 
Lord Hartington will trust him to find the proper decision without 
prompting. Surely if Lord Hartington thinks that he and his fol- 
lowers will have more influence with the constituencies as Liberals 
than they could have as Tories, he will be justified in refusing 
to cross the Rubicon. Then Lord Salisbury will have nothing 
to do but to close his ranks, and fight out the battle with the 
Liberal Unionists as his close allies. On the whole, this would seem 
the wiser course for Lord Hartington to follow. But if he enter a 
Coalition Government, whether as principal or subordinate, he will 
do so simply because he believes that his action will in no wise 
impair his influence with his countrymen, and of that he is the best 
judge. It is difficult to leave this point without mentioning with 
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some admiration the repeated proofs of patriotism which Lord Salis- 
bury has given, by offering to act with or under Lord Hartington. 
Some will no doubt say that his weakness is the real cause of his 
generosity, but however that may be, the precedent must be regarded 
as a valuable one. 

So much, however, is certain, that from henceforth all intelligent 
Unionists will regard Lord Randolph Churchill with suspicion. His 
undoubted powers will not tempt them to condone his breach of 
faith, and his popularity with the masses will not change their 
estimate of his conduct. As one of them said the other day, 
“From now on Lord Randolph Churchill can never be anything 
more than ‘Our Lost Leader.” But if this be the opinion 
of Unionists, will Lord Randolph Churchill long continue to 
assist them in debate? The question is a nice one, and 
altogether beyond decision at present. There is no doubt that 
Lord Randolph Churchill is twice as valuable to the Conserva- 
tive party as he could ever be to the Liberals. He is the one 
undeniably popular politician the Conservatives possess; but 
amongst Liberals, as well Unionist as Gladstonian, there are 
several men of considerable popularity. Not to speak of Mr. Glad- 
stone, Mr. John Morley is already popular with a large section of 
voters in the north, and he is likely to become much more popular than 
he is to-day ; while on the other side Lord Hartington, if not exactly 
popular, is very influential, and Mr. Chamberlain has both influence 
in the House and popularity in the country. Lord Randolph 
Churchill is scarcely the man “to carry coals to Newcastle” 
without sufficient reason. In the coming Session, at any rate, he 
will certainly accord to the Conservative or Coalition Government, 
as the case may be, an independent support; he will think twice 
before he pushes independence to the point of effective opposition. 
It seems probable, then, that his ill-timed resignation will rob him 
of much of his influence in the House of Commons, even if it does 
not impair his popularity in the country. 

THe Eprror. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


‘THEODORE AUBANEL AND THE PROVENCAL RENAISSANCE, 
To the Editor of the Fortnicutty REyiEew. 


Str,—France has recently lost a poet, one of whom the Paris press has had 
a great deal to say, and yet a poet whose works only a small minority of 
Frenchmen are able to read. This poet, Théodore Aubanel, was one of 
the seven Provengaux who in 1855 met at the Chateau de Fontségugne, 
and bound themselves by a common vow to rescue, by all means in their 
power, the Provencal language from the neglect into which it had fallen 
and the oblivion that threatened it. Three of the literary enthusiasts 
who took part in this rather theatrical solemnity have in no small measure 
realised the ambition then so ardently expressed, and have become well 
known as the leading spirits of what is termed the Provencal Renaissance. 
Their names are Joseph Roumanille, Frédéric Mistral, and Théodore 
Aubanel. 

Avignon was the cradle, as it is now the headquarters, of the Pro- 
vencal Renaissance. It is less historically associated with the troubadours 
than Toulouse, but it is well fitted to be the home of such a revival as 
this. The influences of medizvalism are nowhere stronger than in this 
city. Its strange old streets are peopled not only with the living race, 
but with phantoms of the past—of the Contat-Venaissin under the Popes. 
The shadow of Petrarch glides under the machicolated ramparts by the 
swift-flowing Rhone and into the gloomy archway ,of the Papal palace 
—a prodigious stronghold which more than four centuries have scarcely 
changed—vanish the ghosts of white-robed pontiffs with their brilliant 
retinues of churchmen and men-at-arms. ‘To Roumanille, the son of a 
gardener at Saint Rémy, belongs the honour of having originated the 
movement. Born in 1818, he came to Avignon when a young man as 
a teacher in @ school, but quickly changed this occupation for that of 
proof-reader in a printing-office. Subsequently he became a printer on 
his own account, a poet, and the recognised publisher of the brotherhood. 
The appearance of his first volume of poems in Provengal, Zi Margarideto 
(‘‘ The Daisies”), recalled to literary life a language which, in a literary 
sense, had been dead for centuries. His enthusiasm kindled an equal 
zeal in others. 

Théodore Aubanel was born at Avignon in 1829. He was not of the 
peasant class, like Roumanille and Mistral, for his ancestors were printers 
in Avignon when the city was the seat of the Papacy. More than this, 
they were the Pope’s printers, and the title thus conferred, together with 
the business which earned it, has been maintained by the family until 
the present day. The letters of invitation to the late poet’s funeral 
described him simply as ‘‘ Printer to His Holiness.” Aubanel was very 
proud of a more remote ancestor, a certain Greek, who settled in Pro- 
vence. In one of his poems he says, ‘‘I owe to him my love of the sun 
and of woman.”’ Alphonse Daudet has said of Aubanei that ‘‘he wrote 
verses in Provengal as one writes Latin verses at college.” This was 
not stated in disparagement of his work, but to explain that Aubanel, 
like Mr. Bonaparte Vyse, author of Zi Piado de la Princeso, was led by 
his taste as a man of letters to acquire Provencal, and that in his case it 
was not the mother-tongue. Such was the fact. Aubanel by his birth 
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belonged to the upper bourgeoisie, a class which even in the south of 
France look upon the dialect of the masses as a patois, and who train their 
children to consider French as their language. The youthful Théodore 
was nevertheless carried away by the Roumanille movement at an age 
when the subtleties of language are easily mastered. An unfortunate 
love affair drove him—as it has driven many others—to the muse for 
consolation. A little dark-eyed, brown-skinned child-woman of Avignon, 
with whom he had danced, and sighed, and prayed—churches in the 
south are often lovers’ groves—-suddenly, and it must be owned rather 
mysteriously, turned her mind from courtship to religion, and chose the 
nun’s habit instead of the bride’s veil. Aubanel was quite overwhelmed 
by his misfortune. He could not bear the sight of the familiar places, 
and became a wanderer. After much rambling in France and Italy he 
returned to his father’s home, and in the sombre old house of the Pope’s 
printers he composed his first volume of poems, La miongrano entre- 
duberto (‘‘The Half-opened Pomegranate”). This symbolical title he 
explains by a quotation from Mistral: ‘Like the pomegranate in the 
mellowing rays of the sun, my heart half opens and finds no more tender 
language than tears.” In this book the sorrows of a disappointed 
lover are the main theme; but in his treatment of this subject, which 
has been so embroidered with the precious gems and the worthless spar 
of poetry, his deep passion always speaks in the simplest language. 
There is not a trace of that literary affectation and verbal subtilising 
with which Petrarch, to whom he has been compared, falsified love 
and turned the sympathy of healthy minds from his fanciful woes. The 
thought is generally idyllic, and the words are always natural. But the 
literary moulds in which Aubanel has cast his thoughts and feelings show 
nothing of the uncouth and barbaric. In the boldest and most passionate 
versification the student of letters is always apparent. 

In Aubanel the artist is ever uppermost, and the perception of beauty 
is with him such a sensuous delight that the subjective melancholy of 
these lyrics is never tedious. For example, the poet, in his rambles about 
Avignon, meets a peasant girl riding upon adonkey. ‘‘ Her bodice—now 
too small for her—gaped a little in front, and her pretty arms were 
stretched beyond the linen sleeves ; her head was bare, but it was the time 
of summer heat, and she held a mulberry-branch to screen her from the sun. 
Her beautiful naked feet hung by the sides of the slow-trotting ass,” 
The figure lives, and, as its just and inseparable setting, we see the white 
rocks, the powdery olive-gardens, the pines and sombre cypresses, and 
almost feel the sunshine of Provence. How charming also in its simplicity 
is his description of the rush-gatherer’s half-naked child, sleeping under a 
tree, watched by the faithful dog; the butterflies stopping in their course 
from flower to flower, and the little green and grey lizards darting noise- 
lessly along the path to look at the happy infant ! 

Although professedly a sincere Catholic, and reared as he was in the 
medizval atmosphere of Avignon, so free was Aubanel’s mind from the 
metaphysical and mystical influences of Christianity, that he wrote even 
on religious subjects more like a pagan than a Christian. This is how he 
addresses a statue of the Virgin which he has presented to a lady: ‘ The 
first flames of the morning touch your robe with gold; the great sun 
uprisen clothes you with splendour ; the white butterfly comes to pay its 
homage ; the impassioned roses shed their dew upon your lovely feet ; 
the clear fountain babbles for you, and for you the trembling nightin- 
gales pour forth their song.” It has been well said of Aubanel that it is 
not always easy to tell whether he is addressing the Virgin-Mother or the 
Goddess of Love. 

In some of his later compositions he is as erotic as Tibullus. Indeed, 
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there is much in his work that makes him akin in spirit to the elegiac 
Latin poets. His second volume of poems, Li Fiho d’ Avignoun, has only 
been circulated among the brotherhood ‘and a few literary students outside 
of their circle. Although Aubanel put no check upon his imagination as a 
poet, he never forgot that he was “ Printer to his Holiness,” and that as 
such he represented family traditions which it was his duty to respect. 
To avoid public scandal, Zi Fiho d Avignoun, notwithstanding that it has 
been printed many years, has not yet been placed on sale. Among the 
poems which he has thus published sub rosd is his Hymn to the Venus of 
Arles, the eloquent paganism of which has aroused such enthusiastic 
admiration that it is almost famous, although very few people have read 
it. This Venus of Aries is a mere abstraction, and for the extreme licence 
of expression which marks certain passages it is possible to urge the 
apology of a purely artistic ideal. It is nevertheless evident that the 
fictitious goddess stands as a type, or rather as the synthesis of that beauty 
for which the women of Arles are noted. Aubanel was also the author 
of a drama entitled Zou Pan du Pecat (‘The Bread of Sin”), which was 
represented at Montpellier on the occasion of the Fétes Latines in 1878. 

ill this new Provencal poetry live? Has the movement, which is 
mainly the work of Roumanille, Mistral, and Aubanel, sufficient intrinsic 
worth to cause the Langue d’Oc to be numbered once more among the 
languages of Europe? These are questions that no one can answer 
positively. Looking, however, at the political causes which made the 
Langue @ Oil the dominant idiom of France, and which still exist, it is 
hard to believe that the brotherhood are not writing in a dialect that is 
doomed to pass out of common use. It is obviously more to the advan- 
tage of the Provencal and Languedocian to study Littré’s than Mistral’s 
dictionary; and humanity, however conservative it may be of ancient 
custom, moves in the direction indicated by its material interests, 
although the breaking from old associations may be grievous and the 
evolution slow. 

Epwarp Barker. 


THE STATISTICS OF MORALITY. 
To the Editor of the Fortnicutty Review. 


Sm,—In the October number of the Fortnightly Review there appeared 
an article by the Rev. Dr. Hayman, entitled, ‘“‘The Statistics of 
Morality,” in which the writer comments upon the facts and conclusions 
contained in Von Oettingen’s Moralstatistik. 

Towards the end of the article Dr. Hayman lays down the propo- 
sition that minorities of belief are relatively purer than surrounding 
majorities, and he proceeds to say that, ‘‘ as regards the Jews, statistics 
tell an opposite tale. They are relatively isolated everywhere, but a 
Jew criminal is counted for every 1,760 of the Prussian people.” He 
then proceeds to quote some startling figures, tending to prove that the 
Hebrews of Prussia are guilty of certain delinquencies, such as fraudu- 
lent bankruptcy, forgery, and perjury, to a degree greatly in excess of 
their numerical ratio to the wall population. 

Feeling sure that some error must underlie these statements, I have pro- 
cured from Germany the official statistics bearing on the subject, and 
nave thence discovered that the figures do not in any way bear out the 
formidable indictment. 
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I desire at the outset to say that I do not impugn either the accuracy 
or bond fides of Dr. Hayman, who has evidently been misled by the autho- 
rity he cites. Von Oettingen, from whom he quotes, is Professor of 
Theology at the University of Dorpat, and has, in his Moralstatistik, per- 
mitted himself to be swayed by his anti-Semitic prejudices. Following 
the example of the anonymous author of the brochure entitled Der Juden 
Antheil am Verbrechen, he cites the statistics of the Prussian jury-courts 
(Schwurgericht), which record not the numbers of those who have been 
convicted by a jury, but of those who have only been charged. It is mani- 
festly unfair to apply the term ‘‘criminal” to those who have been 
charged but found ‘not guilty,” and it will be seen hereafter that the 
true criminal statistics, namely those relating to persons actually convicted, 
present results rather favourable to the Jews than otherwise. 

The editor of the Statistiches Jahrbuch fir Berlin, 1880, proves from 
the data given in Schwabe’s Berufs-statistik that the number of Jews 
charged with frandulent bankruptcy is in exact accord with the proportion 
they bear to the whole number of traders. In other words, the high 
percentage of Jews tried before a jury for this offence does not prove that 
they are more addicted to fraudulent practices than their compatriots of 
other faiths, but is simply due to the well-known circumstance that they 
devote themselves to commercial pursuits to a much greater extent than 
their neighbours. 

In studying the subject two other noteworthy facts come to light.! The 
above-named offences are those which, for certain technical reasons, are 
exclusively tried by juries. They represent, moreover, that class of pro- 
secutions in which the proportion of acquittals is inordinately large, as it is 
common enough for an aggrieved creditor to accuse his debtor of fraud 
or perjury. In 1878 the proportion of those acquitted of the charge of 


fraudulent bankruptcy was 29 per cent., and of those who had been 
indicted for perjury 39 per cent. were — “not guilty.” 


The injustice of deducing excessive Jewish criminality from the figures 
furnished by the Schwurgericht will further appear on reference to the 
general returns of crimes and misdemeanours,’ and it will be there found 
that the proportion of indictments among the Israelitish population is less 
than that among the Christian. The figures for 1878 are as follows :— 


1 in every 1,193 Christians is charged with crime (verbrechen), while only 

1 in every 1,397 Jews 99 ” 99 

1 in every 114 Christians misdemeanour (vergehen), while only 
1 in every 117 Jews ia o 9 99 


When we come to actual convictions statistics tell a still more favourable 
tale. I learn from the Preussische Strafstatistik for 1881 ° that the number 
of convictions among a hundred Catholics, Protestants, and Jews were 
respectively : Catholics 0°87, Protestants 0°73, Jews 0°65. 

‘The proportion of those sentenced to Zuchthaus (penal servitude) among 
a thousand of each of these religious denominations was: Catholics 0.41, 
Protestants 0°32, Jews 0°29. 

These figures establish the contention of Dr. Hoffmann, one of the 
ablest statisticians in Germany, that ‘‘ investigation based upon sufficient 
and trustworthy facts, far from supporting any unfavourable view con- 


(1) Dr. S. Léwenfeld, Die Wahrheit tiber der Juden Antheil am Verbrechen, Auf Grund 
Amtlicher Statistik, pp. 4, 5. 

(2) Justiz-Ministerial-Blatt fiir preussische Gesetzgebung und Rechtspflege, 1878, p. 189, 
and 1880, p. 179. 

(3) Published in the XIII. Ergdnzungsheft des preussischen statistischen Bureaus, and 
reproduced by Dr. Ludwig Fuld, Das Jiidische Verbrecherthum (Leipzig), 1885. 
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_ eerning the position of the Jews, will furnish ovidence of an eminently 
satisfactory character as to their relative morality.”” Dr. Hayman’s thesis, 
that minorities of belief are relatively purer than surrounding majorities, 
is accordingly not invalidated, but rather confirmed by the condition of 
the Jews of Prussia. 
Hermann ADLER. 
Office of the Chief Rabbi, December 17, 1886. 





PROFESSOR HUXLEY AND MR. LILLY. 
To the Editor of the Fortnicutty Review. ; 


Sir,—Professor Huxley, in his article on ‘‘ Science and Morality” in 
the December number of your Review, appears to desiderate ‘‘ an explana- 
tion ” of the ‘‘theory of his tenets” expressed in my paper, ‘‘ Materialism 
and Morality,” which you published in November. My intellectual debt 
to Professor Huxley is so considerable, my respect for his earnestness 
and candour is so great, my sense of his kind words about myself is 
so strong, that the indication by him of such a wish is, to me, equivalent 
to a command. 

Circumstances do not allow me at this moment to comply with his 
requisition. I propose, with your permission, to do so in your next 
number, and at the same time to discuss the important question of the 
‘* Province of Physics.” 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 


W. 8. Litty. 





